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Is Treatiſe, 55 is grown up un- 

der your Lordſhip's Eye, and has ven- 
„ tured into the World by your Order, 
does now, by a natural kind of Right, | 
come to your Lordſhip, for that Pro- 


| W W 21 which you ſeveral Years WER promiſed i i ng 


Tis not that I think any Name, EO. great ſoever, 
ſet at the beginning . 6 A Book, will be able. to 
coyer the Faults that are to be found in it. Things 
in Print muſt ſtand and fall by their own Worth, 
or the Reader's Fancy. But there being nothing 
more to be deſired for Truth, than a fair unpre- 


judiced e no- body is more likely to pro- 
A-2_ ©. x. 


& 
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cure me 1 than your Lordſtiip, "wh: are — 
lowed to have got ſo intimate an Acanaintante. 
with her, in her more retired Receſſes. Vour 


Lordſhip is known to have ſo far advanced your 


Speculations in the moſt abſtract and general 


Knowledge of Things, beyond the ordinary Reach 


or common Methods, that your Allowance and 
Approbation of the Deſign of this Treatiſe, will 


at leaſt preſerve it from being condemned without 


Reading; and will prevail to have thoſe Parts a 
little weighed, which might otherwiſe, perhaps, 
be thought to deſerve no Conſideration, for being 
ſomewhat out of the common Road. The Impu- 
tation of Novelty is a terrible Charge amongſt thoſe 


who judge of Men's Heads; as they do of their 


Perukes, by the Faſhion; and can allow none to be 
right, but the received Doctrines. Truth ſcarce 
ever yet carried it by Vote any where at its firſt Ap- 
pearance: New Opinions are always ſuſpected, and 
uſually oppoſed, without any other Reaſon, but 
| becauſe they are not already common. But Truth, 


like Gold, is not the leſs ſo for being newly brought 


out of the Mine. Tis Trial and Examination muſt 
give it Price, and not any antique Faſhion: And 


. though it be not yet current by the publick Stamp; 3 


yet it may, for all that, be as old as Nature, and is 


certainly not the leſs genuine. Tour Lordſhip can 


give great and convincing Inſtances of this, — — 
cver you pleaſe to oblige the Publick with ſome of 
© thoſe large and comprehenſive Diſcoveries you have 


made of Truths hitherto unknown, unleſs to ſome 
few, from whom your Lordſhip has been pleaſed 
8 not wholly to conceal them. This alone were a 


Kaliicient Reaſon, were 8 no other, why Tſhould 


dedicate | 
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Gente this Eſſy toyour Lo 01 dſhiÞ} Pata; its Peng 
ſors little Correſpondence LEY tome Parts of that 
nobler"and vaſt Syſtem of the Sciences your Lord- 

np bas made fo new, exact, and inſtructiye a 
Draughtof, I think it Glory enen gh, if your Lord 
ſnip permit me to boaſt; tat Bere and there L have 


falſen into ſome Thoughts net wWholly diffeteft 
from yours. If your Lordſhip think fit, that, by 
Fo + 600 jr this ſhould appear in the 
orld, I hope it may be a Reaſon, ſome time or 
other, to lead your Lordſhip farther; and you will 
allow me to ſiy, that you here give the World 4 o 
Earneſt of ſomething, that, if they can bear w. 
this, will be truly worth their Expectation. | This, 
my Lord, ſhewys what a Preſent I here make to 
Four Eordſhip; juſt ſuch as the poor Man dots to 
is rler und great Neighbour, by whom tlie Baſket 
of Flowers or Pruit is not ill taken, though he has 
more Plenty of his own Growth, and in much 
greater Perfection. Worthleſs Things receive 2 
Falue, when they are made the Offerings of. 
| hee, Eſteem, and Gratitude: »iTheſe you. = 
given me ſo mighty and peculiar Reaſons, to haye, 
in the higheſt Degree, foriyour Lordſhip, that if 
EI "they can add a Price to what they go ag; with, 
Kbofdctiable to their own Greatneſs,; I. can, with 
 Confldehcy brag, T here make your Lordſhip the 
" richeſt Prefent you ever received. This I 5 re, 
I am under the grebteſt Obligations to ſeek all Oc- 
caſibns to acknowledge a long Frain of F ayqurs 1 
185 eee from your Lordſhipcs Favgurs, tho 
at and amportant tant in thamſelyes, yet made 
ee ſo by the Forwardneſs, Send 
Kindneſs, aud other obliging Cirœupmſtance a 
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-Never failed to accompany them. To all this, y you 
are pleaſed to add that which gives yet more 
Weight and Reliſh to all the reſt ; You vouchſafe 


to continue me in ſome Degrees of your Eſteem, 
and allow me a Place in your good Thoughts; 1 
had almoſt ſaid Friendſhip. This, my Lord, your 
Words and Actions ſo conſtantly ſhew on all Oc- 
cafions, even. to others when I am abſent, that it 
is not Vanity in me to mention what every Body 
knows : But it would be want of good Manners, | 
not to acknowledge what ſo many are Witneſſes 
of, and every Day tell me, I am indebted to your 
Lordſhip for. I wiſh they could as eaſily aſſiſt my 
Gratitude, as they convince. me of the great and 
growing Engagements it has to your Lordſhip. 
This I am ſure, I ſhould write of the Under/landing 
without having any, if I were not extremely. ſen- 
ſible of them, and did not lay hold on this Oppor- 
tunity to teſtify to the World, how much 1 am 
2 to be, and how much 1 am, | 
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the Diverſion of ſome of my idle and 1 4 70 
Hours: If it has the good Luck t. 

| N. & Y: ſo of any of thine, and thou haſt: bus malt 
on s ſo much Pleaſure in reading, as I had in 


| writing it, thou wilt as little think thy Money, as I 


do my Pains, ill. beſtowed. Miſtake not this, for a 


Commendation of my Work; nor conclude, becauſe 1 
was pleaſed with the Doing of it, chat therefore Lam 
fondly taken wich it now it is done. He that hawks at 


Larks and Sparrows, has no leſs Sport, though a much 


leſs conſiderable Quarry, than he that flies at nobler 


Game: And he is little acquainted with the Subject of 


this Treatiſe, the UN DERSTANDI NG, who does not 


know, that as it is the moſt elevated F aculty of the Soul, 
ſo it is employed with a greater and more conſtant De- 
light, than any of the other. Its Searches after Truth, 
are a Sort of Hawking and Hunting, wherein the very 


Purſuit makes a great Part of tlie Pleaſure. Every 


Step the Mind takes in its Progreſs towards Knowledge, 
makes ſome Diſcovery, which is not only new, but the 
Daz for the Time at leaſ ... bios? 

For the Underſtanding, like the Eye, judging of Ob- 
B only by its own Sight, cannot but be pleaſed with 


en ene ms HR et for what 2 0 0 


OA Here put into 105 Hands: nat! has been 
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| be Epifle ts ihe ; wager... 
ed it, 3 it is unknown. Thus he who havrnilfed 
himſelf above the Alms-Baſket, and not content to live 
lazily on Scraps of begged Opinions, ſets his own. 


Thoughts on work, to find and follow Truth, wilt 
(whatever he lights on) not miſs the Hunter's Satis- 


faction; every Moment of his Purſuit will reward his 


' Pains with ſome Delight, and he will have Reaſon to 
think his Time not ill-ſpent, even when he cannot much 
boaſt of any great Acquiſition. | | 
This, Reader, is the Entertainment of thoſe who 32 
looſe their own Thoughts, and follow them in writing; 
which thou oughteſt not toenvy them, ſince they afford 
thee an Opportunity of the like Diverſion, if thou wilt 
make uſe of thy own Thoughts in reading. Tis to 
them, if they are thy own, that I refer myſelf : But if 
they are taken upon Truſt from others, tis no great 
Matter what they are, they not following Truth, but 
ſome meaner Conſideration: And *tis not worth while 
to be concerned, what he ſays or thinks, who ſays or 


thinks only as he is directed by another. If thoujudg- 


eſt for thyſelf, I know thou wilt judge candidly z; and 
then I ſhall not be harmed or offended, whatever be thy 
Cenſure. For though it be certain, that there is nothing 
in this Treatiſe, of the Truth whereof I am not fully 


perſuaded; yet I conſider myſelf as liable to Miſtakes, 


as Ican think thee, and know that this Book muſt ſtand 
or fall with thee, not by any Opinion I have of it; but 
thy own. If thou findeſt little in it ne or inſtructive 


to thee, thou art not to blame me for it. It was not 


meant for thoſe that had already maſtered this Subject, 
and made a thorough Acquaintance withtheir on Un: 
derſtandings; but for my own Information, and the Sa- 


tisfaction of a few Friends, who: acknowledgedstheme;- 
- ſelves not to have ſufficiently. conſidered it Were it 


fit to trouble thee with the Hiſtory of this Eay, I 

ſhould tell thee, that five or ſix Friends meeting at my 

Chamber, and diſcourſing on a Subject very remote 

from this, found themſelves quick] y at a Stand, by the 

Difficulties. that roſe on every Side. After ve had a 

while * ourſelyes, without coming any nearer a 
ö Reſolution 
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Refolutionof thole Doubts which ghd us, it + cant 
into my Thoughts, that we took a wrong Courſe; and 
that tofu we ſet ourſelves upon Enquiries of that Nat 
ture, it was neceſſary to examine our own Abilities, a1 
ſee what Objects our Underſtandings were; or were not 
fitted to deal with. This I propoſed to the Company, 
who all readily- anted; and thereupon it was = Ms. 
that this ſhould be our firſt Enquiry." Some haſty; 
undigeſted Thoughts on a Subject I had never delhi 
conſidered, which I ſet down againſt our next Meeti 
gave the firſt Entrance into this Diſcourſe; which hay- 
ing been thus begun by Chance, was continued by Ins 
treaty ; written by incoherent Parcels4- and after Jong | 
Intervals of Neglect, reſumed again, as my Humour or 
Occaſions permitted; and at laſt, in a Retirement, 
where an Attendance on my Health gave me Leiſure, it 
9 into that Order thou now ſeeſt it. 

This diſcontinued Way of Writing may have occali- 
oned, beſides others; two contrary Faults, viz. that too 
little and too much may be ſaid in it. If thou findeſt 

any ching wanting, 4: ſhall be glad, that what T have 
writ gives thee any Deſire, that I ſhould have gone far: 
ther: If it ſeems too much to thee; thotrmayft blame the 
for when I firſt put Pen to Paper, 1 though 
all L eule have to ſay on this Matter, would have been 
contained in one Sheet of Paper; but the farther I went, 
the larger Proſpect I had: New Diſcoveries led me Aeill 
om and ſo it grew inſenſibly to the Bulk it now appears b 
in. I will not deny, burpoſhbly It might be reduced to a 
narrower Compals than it is ; and that {ome Parts of it 
might be contracted ; the Way it haas been writ it by. 
Catches, and many long Intervals of Intertuption, being 
apt to cauſe ſome Repetitions. But to confeſs the Truth, 
Lam now too lazy, or too buſy to male it ſhorter. 
I am not ignorant how little I. herein conf | em on 
Reputation, when Iknowingly let it 80 with a Fault, 10 
apt to diſguſt the moſt judieious, h are always the 
niceſt Readers. But they who” kid Sſoth is aßt co 
content irſelf with any Excuſe, will pardom me, if miſts” 
has prevailed on me, where, 1 think, F have a very 
n good 
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good one. I will not therefore alledge 3 in my Defence, 


that the ſame Notion, having different Reſpects, may 
be convenient or neceſſary to prove or illuſtrate ſeveral 
Parts of the ſame Diſcoutſe ; and that ſo it has happen= 
ed in many Parts of this: But waving that, 1 thall 


frankly avow, that I have ſometimes dwelt long upon 


the ſame Argument, and expreſſed it different Ways, 
with a quite different Deſign. © I pretend not to publiſh 
this Eſſay for the Information of Men of large Thoughts, 
and quick Apprehenſions; to ſuch Maſters of Know- 


ledge, I proteſs myſelf a Scholar, and therefore warn 


them before-hand not to expect any Thing here, but 


what, being ſpun out of my own coarſe Thoughts, is 


fitted to Men of my own Size, to whom, perhaps, it 
will not be unacceptable, that I have taken ſome Pains 


to make plain and familiar to their Thoughts ſome. 


Truths, which eſtabliſhed Prejudice, or the Abſtracted- 
neſs of the Ideas themſelves, might render difficult: 


Some Objects had need be turned on every Side: And 


when the Notion is new, as I confeſs ſome of theſe are 


to me, or out of the ordinary Road, as I ſuſpecꝭ they 


will appear to others; 'tis not one ſimple View of it, 
that will gain it Admittance into every Underſtanding, 
or fix it there with a clear and laſting Impreſſion. Fhere 


are few, I believe, who have not obſerved in themſelves 
or others, that what in one Way of propoling was very 


obſcure, another Way of expreſſing it has mude very 


clear and intelligible: Though afterward the Mind 


found little Difference in the "Phraſes;: and wondered 
why one failed to be underſtood more than the other. 
But every Thing does not hit alike upon every Man's 
Imagination. We have our Underſtandings no leſs dif- 
ferent than our Palates; and he that thinks the ſame 
Truth ſhall be equally reliſhed by every one in the ſame 
' Dreſs, may as well hope to feaſt every one with the ſame 
fort of Cookery : The Meat may be the ſame, and the 


Nouriſhment good, yet every one not be able to receive 


it with that Seaſoning; and it muſt be dreſſed another 
Way, if you will have it go down with ſome, even of 


ſtrong Conſtitutions. The Truth! y e aer, | 
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ſed me to publiſh; it, adviſed me, Fa this Reaſon, to pub- 
«liſh i it as it is: And ſince I have been brought rs let it 
go Abroad, I deſire it ſhould be underſtood by whoever 
gives himſelf the Pains to read it. T have ſa little Af. 

- 'tectation to be in Print, that if I were not flattered this 
Ela might be of ſome Uſe to others, as I think it has 
been to me, 1 ſhould have confined it to the View of 
| ſome Friends, who gave the firſt Occaſion to it. My 
appearing therefore in Print, being on Purpoſe to be as 
uſeful as I may, I think it neceſſary to make what I have 
to ſay, as eaſy and intelligible to all Sorts of Readers, 
as I can, And I had much rather the i win and 
'Quick-lighted ſhould complain of my being in ſome 
Parts tedious, than that any one, not accuſtomed to 
abſtract Speculations, or pre poſſeſſed with different No- 
tions, ſnould miſtake, or not comprehend my Meaning. 
II will. poſſibly be cenſured as a great Piece of Vanity 
or Inſolence in me, to pretend to inſtruct this our know- 
ng Age; it amoùnting to little leſs, when J own, that 

x3 Feb l this Eſſay with Hopesi it may be uſeful'to others. 
"Bur; if it may be permitted to ſpeak freely of thoſe, who 
"with 3 2 feigned Modeſty « condemn as ufeleſs, What they 
them felves write, methinks it ſavours much more of 
Vanity: or Inſolence, to publiſh! a Book for any other 
"End; and he fails very much of that Reſpect he owes 
| the, Publick, who prints, and conſequently expects Men 
ſhould, read that, wherein he intends not they ſhould 
meet with any Thing of Uſe to thetnſelyes or others: 
' And: mould nothing elſe be found allowable in this 
Treatiſe, yet my Defigo will not ceafe to be ſo; and. 
the'Goodneſs of my Intention ought to be ſome Excuſe 
for the Worthleſſneſs of my Preſent.” Ils that chiefly 
which ſecures me from the Fear of Cenſure, which I 
expect not to eſcape more than better Writers. Men's 
Principles, Notions, and Reliſhes are ſo different, that 
it is hard to find a Book which pleaſes or diſpleaſes all 
Men. I acknowledge the Age we live in is not the 
leaſt knowing, and therefore not the moſt eaſy to he 
ſatisfied. If I have not the good Luck to pleaſe, 'yer - 

nobody ought to be 1 win me. 1 plainly tell 
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all m my Readers, except half a Dozen, this Treatiſe was. 
not at firſt intended for them; and therefore they need 
not be at the Trouble to be of that Number. - But 
yet if any one thinks fit to be angry, and rail at it, he 
may do it ſecurely : For I: ſhall find ſome bettei r Way of 
ſpending my Time, than in ſuch kind of . 
1 ſhall PA have the Ache to DAY aimed I 1 


„„ 
1 


an 5 that . ſuch Maſters, as the 1 90 Fab 
genius, and the incomparable. Mr. Nerven, With {ot 
others of that Strain; tis Ambition enough to be Em- 
ployed as an Under - Labourer in clearing the Ground a 
little, and removing ſome of the Rubbiſh that lies 15 
the Way to Knowledge; which certainly had been very 
much more advanced in the World, if the Endeavours 
of ingenious and induſtrious Men had not been much 
cumbered with the learned but frivolous Uſe of u uncourt 
alfected, or unintelligible Terms, introduced into th 
Sciences, and there made an Art of, to that Degree, 
that Philoſophy, which is nothing but the true Know- 


ledge of Things, was thought unfit, or unca able to 


be brought into well-bred Company, and Fans! Con- 


verſation. Vague and inſignificant Forms 0 7 7 955 : 


and Abuſe of Language, have ſo 725 patfed for M 


ſteries of Science; and Dre and mi en Words, 


with little or no Meaning, h ave, by Preſcri prion, 
Right to be miſtaken for deep 1 7 5 1a 11 eig Gf 
of Speculation, that it will not be eaſy to perſuade i 
ther thoſe who ſpeak, or thoſe who hear ch em, 

they are but the Covers of Ignorance, and H faite e 
of true Knowledge. To break f in upon the Sanft dry 
of Vanity and Ignorance, will bez 15 I 

vice to Human Underſtand ing lo few 
to think they, deceive, or are + defined in che U 
Mice 3 or that the. Language. of 95 Sect the) . 


has ary Fats * it, whith en to be n or 
corrected; that I hope I ſhall be pardoned, if I have in 
the Third Book. dwelt long on this Subject, and endea- 
voured to make it ſo plain, that neither the Inveterate- 
neſs of the Miſchief, nor the Prevalency of the Faſhion, * 
ſhall be any Excuſe for thoſe, who will not take care; 
about the Meaning of their own Words, and will not 
ſuffer the 0 of their xpre 
quired into. 1 85 13; 
LI have been told, chat a ſhort Vhitonie of this Jes 
riſe, which was printed 1688, was by ſome condemned 
without reading, becauſe innate Ideas were denied in it; 
they too haſtily concluding,” that if innate Ideas were 
not ſuppoſed, there would be little left, either of the 
Notion or Proof of Spirits. If any one take the like 
_ Offence. at the Entrance of this Treatiſe, I ſhall defire 
hit e to read it through ; and then I hope he will. be 5 
„vi iced, that the taking away falſe' Foundations, is 
Hot co the Prejudice, Bot Aran of Truth; which 
418. hever Injured or endangered ſo much, as When mixed 
| 15. 'or built on F alſchood. In the Second Edition, 
Ta ed! AS followeth : e 
59955 Bookſeller will not e Pens Tay-nothing 
of "this Second Edition, which he has promiſed, by the 
\ Corretneſs of it, ſhall make amends for the many 
© Faults, committed in the former. He deſires too, thar 
it Thauld' be known, that it has one whole new Chapter. 
- - concerning Identity,” and many Additions and Amen 
ments in other Places. Theſe I muſt inform my Reader. 
are not all new Matter, but moſt of them either far - 
ther Confirmarions of what Thad aig, or Explications, 
to prevent others being miſtaken i in the Senſe of What 
Was formerly printed, and not any Variation in me 
from it; I muſt only except the or opp z Taye: 
made in Book II. Chop. I i 
1 Wb at 1 had there writ Tonga Liberty be 
| * * 1 527 5 t deſerved as accurate a View, as I Was 
1 able of hoſe Subjects having in all Ages exerciſed 
| hy learned Part 'of the World, with Queſtions and 
. Ne r that have not a little perplexed Morality, 


and 


ons co be ene | 
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and Divinity; ; thoſe Parts of Knowledge, that Mer 


are moſt concerned to be clear in. Upon a cloſer Inſp pec- 8 


tion into the Working of Men's Minds, and a ſtricter 


Examination of thoſe Motives and Views they are turn- 


ed by, I have found reaſon ſomewhat to alter the 
Thoughts I formerly had concerning that, which gives 
the lat Determination to the Will in all voluntary Ac“ 
tions. This I cannot forbear to acknowledge to the 
World with as much Freedom and Readineſs, as I at 
firſt publiſhed What then ſeemed to me to be right; 


thinking myfelf more concerned to quit and renounce b 


any Opinion of my own, than oppoſe that of another, 
when Truth appears againſt it. For 'tis Truth alone 1 
ſeek, and that will always be welcome to wth when or 


from whence ſoever it comes. Spd 


But what Forwardneſs ſoever I have to reſign! any 
Opinion I have, or to recede from any Thing I have writ,” 
upon the firſt Evidence of any Error in it; yet this I 


muſt own, that I have not had the good Luck to re- 


ceive any Light from thoſe Exceptions [ have met with 
in Print againſt any Part of my Book; nor have, from 
any Thing has been urged againſt it, found reaſon to 
alter my Senſe, in any of the Points have been queſti- 
oned. Whether the Subject J have in hand requires” 


often more Thought and Attention than curſory Readers, 1 a 


at leaſt ſuch as are prepoſſeſſed, are willing to allo: 


or, whether any Obſcurity in my Expreſſions caſts 8 oa 


Cloud over it, and theſe Notions are made difficult to 
others Apprehenſion in my Way of treating them: So 
it is, that my Meaning, I find, is often miſtaken: and. 
I have not the good Luck to be every where nay 
underſtood. There are ſo many Inſtances of this, that 
I think it Juſtice to my! Reader and myſelf,” to conclude, 
that either my Book is plainly enough written to be 
rightly underſtood by thoſe who peruſe” it with that At⸗ 
rention and Indifferency, which every one, Who Will 
give himſelf the Pains to read, ought to employ in 
reading : ; or elſe, that I have writ mine ſo KA RI 
that it is in vain to go about to mend it. Which ever 


of OY be the Truth, tis myſelf only am Ae 


thereby, 


* 


* 


7 he Ey Ne t6 1h Reader. 


thereby,” lad there füfe E Thrall be far from croubling my 
NE, with what 1 think might be ſaid, in anſwer to 
thoſe ſeveral Objections J. have met wich, to Paſſages 
here and there of my Book: Since I perſuade myſelf, b | 
that he who thinks them of Moment enough to be 
concerted whether they are true or falſe, will be able 
to ſee, that what is faid, is either not well founded, or 
elſe not contrary to my Doctrine, when I and my Op- 55 
poſer come both to be well underſtood. I 
If. : any, careful that none of their 950 Thoughts: | 
ſhould be loft, have publiſhed their aas of my 
Eſay; with this Honour done to it, that they will not 
ſuffer it to be an E ay; I leave it to the Publick to 
value the Obligation they have to their critical Pens, 
and ſhall not waſte my Reader's Time in ſo idle or ill- 
natured an Employment of mine, as to leſſen the Satiſ- 
faction any one has in himſelf, or gives to others, in e. ä 
balty, 2 Confutation of what I have written, - + 
The Bookſellers preparing for the Fourth Edition of 
my Eſſay, gave me Notice of it, that I might, if I had: 
Leiſure, make any Additions or Alterations I ſhould. 
think fir. Whereupon I thought it convenient to ad- 
vertiſe the Reader, that beſides ſeveral CorreQtions I 1 
had made here and there, there was one Alteration 
which it was neceſſary to mention, becauſe it ran 
through the whole Book, and is of Conſequence to be 
rightly. underftood. What [ thereupon ſaid was this. 
Clear. and diſtin Ideas are Terms, which, though fa-: 
miliar and frequent in Men's Mouths, I have reaſon to 
think evety one, :who uſes, does not perfectly under-! 
ſtand. "And poſſibly tis but here and there one, who. , 
gives himſelf the Trouble to conſider them ſo far as to 
know what he himſelf or others preciſely mean by them: 
I haye.1 therefore in, moſt places choſe to put determinate. _. 
or determined, inſtead of clear and aiſtinet, as more likely 
fo "res Men's Thoughts to my Meaning in this Mat- 
By thoſe Denominations, I mean ſome Object i ian. 
ahi Nigg. and conſequently determined, i. e. ſuch as it is 
there ſeen. and perceived to be. This, I think, may 
iy. 8 550 a determinate or determined idea, when + Yo. 
af © ve 


= 
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ſuch as it is at any Timoobje&tvelyin 5 „lden a 1 


ſo determined there, it is annexed, and without Variation 
determined to a Name or articulate: Sound, which is to 


be ſteadily the Sign of that wo eee the 


Mind, or. determinate Idea. 1 


Io explain this; a, little more pecticularly./ 15 By oh 


cm when applied to a. /imple Idea, mean that 
ſimple Appearance which the Mind has im its View, or 


perceives in itſelf, when that Idea is ſaid to be in it: 
By determinate, when applied to a complex Idea, I mean 
ſuch an one as conſiſts of a determinate Number of 
certain {imple or leſs complex Ideas, joined in ſueh a 


Proportion and Situation, as the Mind has be fore its 
View, and fees in itſelf, when that Idea is preſent i in it, 


or ſhould be preſent in it, when a Man gives a Name 


to it: I ſay ſhould be; becauſe it is not every one, nor 


perhaps any one, who is ſo careful of his Language, as 


to uſe no Word, till he views in his Mind the preciſe 


determined Idea, which he reſolves to make it the Sign 
of. The Want of this is the Cauſe of no ſmall Ob- 


ſcurity And anten in Men's (Thoughts; av Diſ- 


courſes. 2 | 
I — — there are not Words enough. in any . 


guage, to anſwer all the Variety of Ideas that enter into 


Men's Diſcourſes and Reaſonings. But this; hinders 


not, but that when any one uſes any Term, he may 


have in his Mind a determined Idea, which he makes it 


the Sign of, and to which he ſhould keep it ſteadily an- 


nexed, during that preſen 
not, or cannot do this, he in vain pretends to clear or 


Aiſtinct Ideas: Tis plain his are not ſo; and therefore 
there can be expected nothing but Obſcurity and Con- 
fuſion, where ſuch Terms are made uſe of, which have 


not ſuch a preciſe Determination. 


Upon this Ground I have thought determined Ideas 


a Way of ſpeaking leſs liable to miſtake, than clear 
and diſtin : And where Men have got ſuch determined 
Ideas of all that they reaſon, enquire, or argue about, 


they will find a great Part of their Doubts and Diſputes | 


at an End. The * Part of the Queſtions and 
Contro- 


Diſcourſe. Where he does 


93 a « «52D 
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orthe- to eas 


Ovintries that perplex Mankind, depending on the 
doubtful and uncertain Uſe of Words, or (which is 
the ſame) indetermined Ideas, which they are made to 
Rand for; I hive made choice of theſe Terms to ſig- 
nify, 1. Some immediate Object of the Mind, which 
it perceives and has before it, diſtinct from the Sound it 
uſes as a Sign of it. 2. That this Idea, thus deter- 
mined, i. e. which the Mind has in itſelf, and knows, and 
ſees there, be determined without any Change to that 
Name, and that Name determined to that preciſe Idea. 
If Men had ſuch determined Ideas in their Enquiries and 
Diſcourſes, they, would both diſcern how far their own 
Enquiries and Diſcourſes went, and avoid the greateſt 
Part of the Dunes and Wranglings they have with 
others. 

Beſides ith the Bookſeller will think it neceſſary I 
ſhould advertiſe the Reader, that there is an Addition 
of two Chapters wholly new; the one of the Aſociation 
of Ideas, the other of Entbufs aſm. Theſe, with ſome 
other larger Additions never before printed, he has 
engaged to print by themſelves after the ſame Manner, 
and for the ſame Purpoſe, as was done when this Eſay 
had the ſecond Impreſſion. 

In the ſixth Edition, there 1 very lietle added. or 
altered the greateſt Part of what is new, is contained 

tbe 21ſt Chapter of the ſecond Book, which any one, 

f he thinks it worth while, may, with a very little 
Labour, yard into 509 Margin of the former 
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18. If futh an Aſent be a 


ark of innate, then that 
One and Tao are equal to 


Three; that Sweetineſs is 


not Bitterneſi; and a 
Thouſand the like, muſt be 


innate. 


19. Such leſs general Propofi- 


trons known before theſe 
univerſal Maxims. 

20. One and One equal to 
Taupo, &c. not general nor 


uſeful, anfaver'd. 


21. Theſe Maxims not being 
known ſometimes till pro- 


poſed, proves them not in- 


ate. 


22. Implicitly known before pro- 
poſing, frgnifies, that the 


Mind is capable of under- 
flanding them, or elſe fgni- 
fees nothing. | 


23. The Argument of aſſenting 


on firſt hearing, is upon a 


Falſe Suppoſition of no pre- 
cedent Teaching. 


24. Not innate, becauſe not uni- 


Verſally aſſented to. 


25. Theſe Maxims not the firft 
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26. And ſo not innate. 

27. Not innate, becauſe they 
appear leaſt, *where what 
is innate, fhews tiſelf 
cleareſt. | | 
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CHAP. III. 


No innate Practical Principles. 
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i. No moral Principles fo 
clear and fo generally re- 


. ceived as the fete min- 


tioned ſpeculative Maxims. 
2. Faith and Tuſtice mot 
owned as Principles by all 


Men 


3. Obj. Though Men deny 
them in their Practice, 


| yet they admit them in 
their Thoughts, anſwered. 


4. Moral Rules need @ Proof, 


ergo, not innate. 


5. Inſtance in keeping Com- 
acts | 


pats, | 
6. Virtue generally approved, 
not becauſe innate, but be- 


. cauſe profitable. 


7. Men's Actions convince ut, 


that the Rule of Virtue 


is not their internal. Prin- 


ciple. 


8. Conſcience no Proof of any 


innate moral Rule. 
9. Infiances of Enormities 
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10. Men have contrary prodli- 


cal Principles. 


1113. Whole Nations rejef ſeve- 


ral moral Rules. 


14. Thoſe wwho maintain in- 
nate practical Principles, tell 


us not what they are. 


I 5—19. Lord Herbert's innate 


Principles examined. 


20, Obj. Inmate Principles 


may be corrupted, an». 


fred. 


21. Contrary Principles in the 


orld. 


by their Principles. 


27. Principles muſt be exa. 


mined. 
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12. Suitable to GOD's Good. 
neſs, that all Men ſhould 
. bave an Idea of him, there- 
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in different Men. 


17. 1f the Idea of GOD Ze 


not innate, no other can be 
ſuppoſed innate. 
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nate. 


19. No Propoſitions can be 
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innate. 
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till after they have been 
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If a n Man thinks 
— Fa knowing . it, the 
fleeting and waking Man 


are two Perſons. 


13. Impoſſible to convince thoſe 


that fleeh without dreaming, 
that they think. 


14. That Men dream evithout 


remembering it, in vain urg- 


_ 


Upon this Enpethefos the 
Thoughts of a ſleeping Man 


. ought to be moſt rational. 


16. On this Hypotheſis the Soul 


muſt have Ideas not deri- 
wed from Senſation or Re- 


fection, of which there is 


no Appearance. 


I think when 1 know it 


not, no body elſe can know 
25. 


How knows any one that 


the Soul always thinks? 
For if it be not a Self-evi- 
it needs 
Proof. 

That @a Man ſhould be buſy 
in thinking, and yet not re- 
tain it the next Moment, 


very improbable. 


No Ideas but from Senſa- 
tion or Reflection, evident, 


if we obſerve Children. 
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19. Truth or Falſchood . 
Juppoſes Affirmation 
Negation. 

20. Ideas in themſelves neither 
true nor falſe. 


3 


ppearance 


8b 


21. But are falk; Firſt, 


evben Jadged agreeable to 
another Man's Idea v. 


out 


fo. ' 
22. Secondly, When judged 


to agree to real Exi ences 
LD . they do not: © 9 

23. Thudly, When judged 
a adequate without being /0. 
24. Reg When judged to 

eſent P real Eſfence. 

25. I eas, "when falſe. 

26. More properly to be called 
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27. Conclufion. 
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K XXXIII. 

Of the Affeciation of Ideas, 

| N ue. in 
5 9 Men. 


3. Nor * "TD 
4. A Degree of Madneſs. 


. From à wrong Connexion 


of Ideas. 
6. This Connexion; how made, 
7, 8. Some Antipathies' an Ef> 
fee of it. 3 
9. A great Cauſe of 1 Errors 


ae ay 75 1 


hy Time cures ſome Dir 
oh Pa in the Mind, mach 
Kea ſan ca.:nots | 


Effects of the Aﬀoriation 
Ideas. 
17. Jes Infiuence en bela 
Habit. 
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| INCE.i : is the, mnderflanding |... .. Ro 2 ; 
that ſets Wh above the reſt of - 8 . 
E ſenſible Beings, and gives him Se 
E l the Advantage and Demi 912/20, a 
„ e nion which he has over them; „ 
ii is certainly a Subject, even 
for its Eg e our Labour to enquire into. The Un- 
derſtanding, like the Eye, whilſt it makes us ſee and perceive 
all other Things, takes no Notice of itſelf; and it requires Aft 
and Pains to ſet it at a Diſtance, and make it its” en Object, 
But, whatever. be the Difficulties that lie in the Way of this 
Enquiry, z; whatever. it be that keeps us ſo much in the Dark to 
ourſelves 3 fure Lam, that all the Light we can let in upon our 
own Minds, all the Acquaintance we can make with gur own 
Underſtandings, will not only be very pleaſant, but bring us 
great Advantage, in directing our Thoughts in the Search of 


* 


other Things. 


A 


4 SOOT fs bps MEE, Pe . e $7 . 
$. 2. This, therefore, being my Purpoſe, to Desen. 
enquire into the Original, Certainty, and Extent 72% 
of Human Knowledge; together with the Grounds and Degrees 


2 


of Belief, Opinion, and Aſſent; I ſhall not at preſent meddle with 
the Phyſical Conſideration of the Mind; or trouble myſelf to ex- 
amine, wherein its Efſence conſiſts, or by what Motions of our 
Spirits, or Alterations of our Bodies, we come to have any Senſation 
by our Organs, or any Ideas in our Underſtandings; and Whether 
thoſe Iadtas do in their Formation, any, or all of them, depend on 
Matter or no: Theſe are Speculations, which, however curious 
and entertaining, I ſhall decline, as lying out of my Way, in the 
Deſign I am-now. upon. It ſhall ſuffice to my preſent Purpoſe, to + 


a | A e 


conſider the diſcerning Faculties of a Man, as they are employed 


4 
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about the Objects, which oa have to do with : And 601 
imagine I have not wholly miſc employed myſelf in the T h: 
I ſhall have on this Occaſion, if, in this hiſtorical, plain Method, 
I can give any Account of the Ways whereby our 1 85 ſtand- 
ings come to attain thoſe Notions of Things, we have, and can 
ſet down any Meaſures of the Certainty of our ak es 
the Grounds of thoſe Perſuaſions, which are to be found amon 
Men, ſo various, different, and wholly contradicory a 3 ff K 
aſſerted ſomewhere or other with ſuch Aſſurance a nd Cont 
dence, that he that ſhall take a View ef the Opinions of 

kind, obſerve their Oppoſition, and at-the ſame Time confer f. 
the F ondneſs and Devotion wherewith they are A 70 
Reſolution and Eagerneſs wherewith they are maintaine to 
perhaps have Reaſon to ſuſpeR, that either. there is no 755 


Thing as Truth at all; or that Mankind hath Ken = 


. ie ©. 429 — dug 9 132 „ 


Means to main a certain Knowledge Ot Re hast dt 
58. 3. It is therefore worth "whit ſeargh,c out 8 
Mathod. - - the Bounds between Opinion and. no edges 5 


And examine hy what Meaſures, in- Sbings, 
whereof we had no certain Knowledge, we gught tor late 


our Aſſent, and moderate our Perſuaſions. In oe; vhere: 
unto, 1 ſhall purſue this following Methog, A 1 d 4999 1 Tod? 
Firſt, I ſhall. enquire into the Or:ginal of thoſe, {dz 
or. whatever elſe you pleaſe to call the which a 
and is conſcious to himſelf he has in his Mindz Sa the. 
whereby the Underſtanding comes to be furniſ hs 
N Secanahy, I ſhall an ur to ſhew. 528 5 onaledss 
derſtanding ein by thoſe Ileus; and t he Cerniney, 
and Extent of it. 5 
Thirdly, 1 Huh make ſome Enquiry into the. 1385 
Grounds of | Faith, or Opinion; her y mean that . 
which we give to any Propoſition as true, of whoſe, Truth. 
we have no certain ERS: : And here we. tha! 
cafion to ein the ry and Degr 
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an Affectation of aft umverfal Knswledge 


ous end 


as very: capables And Ir Will ve alt unpardonabley as wel as 
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and perplex ourſelves and others with Diſputes about Things, to 


which our Underſtandfngs are not ſuited; and of which we eun- 


not frame in our Minds any clear or diſtinct Perceptions of 
whereof (as it has perhaps tob often happened} we have not ay 


| Notibiis'at all. If we can find out how fat the Underſtandii 


can extend its View; how far it has Faculties to attain Certalnty 3 
and in what Caſes it can only judge and — ; we may fear? 5 
content ourſelyes with what is attainable by us in this State. 

& S. For tho che Conprrhenſien of our Under: © 


ſtandings comes excteding ſhort of the vaſt Ex- Herd PR 
tent of 'F ſings 3 yet we ſhall have Cauſe enougli = 5 


to magnify the bountiful Author of our Being, for 
that 581 a0 Begrte of Khowledgs by h be. nee 


anſion. Men have Reaſon to be well fatisfied with what 

— tought fir for them, fince he hach given them (as St. 

Peter ſays) a [et gb Can Iv xy tvo4Cclary Whatfoever is neceſſary 
for che Convenienties'of Life, and Information of Virtue j and 
has put within the Reach of their Diſcovery the comfortable Pro- 


vito fof this Life, And the Way that leds to a better. Ho- 
1 ſoever theix 8 may come of ut univerfal or per- 


Comptefſenſton of wharſbever'isy it yer ſecures their great 


See chat they have Light enough to lead chem to the 


of their Maker; and the Sight of their own Duties. 


Mei ay f find Matter — — to huſy their Heads; and empf aa | 


their Hands with V ariety, De! ght und Satisfaction; if they 

not boldly quarretwith 1 — and tro away 
the Bleffings theit Hands are filled with, becalſe they are not 
to graſp every things *W e ſhalt not have much Rea- 


7 ther about what may be of Uſe to us; for of that they 


childiſh Mr if: we undervalue the Advantages of 'vur 
negleck to improve it tothe Ends ſot᷑ which. it 
wen u 


gem of die At wilrte 10 Excute tochn Idle and antownrd 


erte, wn no would not attend his 'Buſtheſs by Candle- lights f 
Lions that he hal not bread Sun-ſhine“ Tbe Candle;'that is ſet 
by dus; Mines bright enaugh for all our Purpoſes The Diſto- 


verſes we enn Wake / with this, ought to fatisfy uus: And we ſhall 


then ue bur Underſtandings right, when wo entertain alH Ob- 
jects im that Way and Prefertibn that they are ſuited to. our Eu - 
cuties,” and" upon theſe Grounds they "Ire" capable of being 


* A '2 | "IR : 


ns, far abbve dll the reft of the-Intubirants i of this 


f denn Er the! owe of Gar Minds, if we will but 


i. ecke kwere ard ſome Things that are ſet out og 
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propoſed to us; "and not peremptorily, or 1e ne 
; Demonſtration, and demand Certainty, where Probability only 
is to be had, and which is ſufficient, to govern all our Concern- 


ments. If we will diſbelieve every Thing, becauſe we cannot. 
certainly know all Things; we ſhall do much-what as wiſely, as 
he, who would not uſe his Legs, but fit ſtill pd perils becauſe 
he had no Wings to fly. 


| Knowledge of S. 6. When we 3 our own Strengths we 


our Capacity, ſhall the better know what to undertake with 


a Care of Hopes of Succeſs: And when we have well ſur- 
Scepticiſm and veyed the Powers of our own Minds, and made 
laleneſs. ſome Eſtimate what we may expect from them, 


we ſhall not be inclined either to fit ſtill, and not 
ſet our Thoughts on Work at all, in deſpair of knowing any 
Thing; or, on the other Side, queſtion every Thing, and diſ- 


claim all Knowledge, becauſe ſome Things are not to be under- 


flood. *Tis of great Uſe to the Sailor to know the Lengthof 
his Line, tho' he cannot with it fathom all the Depths — the 
Ocean. Tis well he knows, that it is leng enough to reach 
the Bottom, at ſuch Places as are neceſſary to > direct his Voyage; 


and caution him againſt running upon Shoals, that may ruin 


him. Our Buſineſs here is not to know all Things; but thoſe 
which concern our Conduct. If we can find out thoſe Mea 
ſures, whereby a rational Creature put in that State, Which Man 
is in, in this World, may, and ought to govern his Opinions, 
and Actions depending thereon, we need not to be troubled that 
ſome other Things eſcape our Knowledge. 
7. This was that which gave the Grſt Rite to 
ai „ Eſſay concerning the Under/landings For I 
boy I thought that the firſt Step towards ſatisfying ſe- 
veral "Enquiries, the Mind of Man was'very apt 
to run into, was to take a Survey of our own Underſtandi ings, 
examine our own Powers, and fee to what Things they were 
adapted. Till that was done, I ſuſ pected we began at the wrong 
End, and in vain fought for Satisfaction in a quiet and ſure Poſ- 
n of Truths that moſt concerned us, whilſt we let looſe our 


Thoughts into the vaſt Ocean of Being, as if all that boundleſs 


Extent were the natural and undoubted Poſſeſſion of our Un- 
derſtandings, wherein there was nothing exempt from its De- 
ciſions, or that eſcaped its Comprehenſion. Thus Men extend- 
ing their Enquiries beyond their Capacities, and letting their 
Thoughts wander into thoſe Depths, where they can find no ſure 
Footing; tis no wonder, that they raiſe Queſtions and multiply 
Diſputes, which never coming to any clear Reſolution, are F 

ber 
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Erdsee 
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per only to continue and inereaſe their Doubts, and to-confirm 
them at laſt in perfect Scepticiſm. Whereas were the Capacities 
of dur Underſtandings well confidered; the'Extent of our Know- 
ledge once diſcovered; and the Horizon found, which ſets the 
Bounds between the enlightened and dark Parts of Things; be- 


tween" what is, and what is- not comprehenſible by us; Rn 


would perhaps with Jeſs Scruple acquieſce in the avowed Igno- 
ance of the one, and employ their Thoughts and Diſcourſe 


9337 


with more Advantage and Satisfaction in the other.. 


f F. S. Thus much I thought neceflary to ſay za, Idea 
concerning the Oceaſion of this Enquiry into Hu- Pants fbr. 

un Utter /iahiding.” But; before I proceed on to 
what Thave thought on this Subject, I muſt here in the Entrance 
beg Pardon of my Reader for the frequent Uſe of the Word Idea, 
Wich he will find in the following Treatiſe.” It being that 
Term, Which, I think, ſerves beſt to ſtand for whatſoever is the 


Object of the Underſtanding, when a Man thinks; I have uſed 


a whatever it is which the Mind can be employed about in think- 
ing; and I could not avoid frequently uſing it. ()) 


Il pteſume it wilbbe eaſily granted me, that there are ſuch Ideas 


"ih Men's Minds; everyone is conſcious of them in himſelf, and 
Men's Woörds and Ackions will ſatisfy him that they are in others. 


Gel belt Enquiry! then thall be, how they come ice the 


* * 4 

is 
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600, This modeſt Apolog cure him 
fret Uſe of the Word Idea. But great Offence, has been taken at it, 


you, may here ſee What he anſwers. .* The Word. 
« faith the * Biſhop of Morceſier, hath been ſtrangelß Au/aver zo 
« 5.4 IS 1 +» % % q 4 : «4 775 > £4 "| & 22 , 6 : * 5 ; 
* amuſed; with 19cas of late; and we have been fold. Mr. Locke's 
'« that ſtrange Things might be done by the Help of Ficſt Letter, 


4 


Lala; and yet thele Jas, at laſt, come to be only. p. 93% 


common Notions of Things, which we muſt make 


* uſe'of in our Reaſoning, You (7. e. the Author of the-Z/aycon- - 
6 cerning Human Underſtanding) ſay in that Chapter, about the Ex- 55 — 
t iſtence of God, you thought it moſt proper to expreſs yourſelf, in 

the moſt uſual and familiar Way, by common Words and-Expref- 


« fhons. I Would you had done fo quite through your Book; for 
then you had never given that Occaſion to the Enemies of gur 
Faith, to take up your new Way of Ideas, as an effectual Battery (as 
« they amagined) againſt the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith. But 


© you might have enjoyed the Satisfaction of 5 our Ideas long enough 


before I had taken notice of them, unleſs 


| had found them em- 
ployed about doing Miſchief.“ 5 | 
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y of our Author could not procure him the 


and it has been cenſured as of dangerous Conſequence: To Which 


„ N o 


got aw 
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6 INTRODUCTION. 
To which our Author (+) replies, Tis plain, pt 


(40 In bis Se- That which your Lordſhip à 8 in my BO 
cond Letter o may be of dan e Conſequence to the Arti 
rbe Biſhop of which your Lo! ſhip has endeavoured to defend, 18 
Worceſter, my introducing ac Term; and that which your 
7 63, Oc. Lordſhip inſtances in, is that of Ideas. And the Rea- 
| ſeon your Lordſhip gives, in every of theſe Places, why 
your Lordſhip has ſuch an Approves of Ideas, as that they may be 
of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith, which your pry 
ſhip has endeavoured to defend, is, becauſe they have been applied 
to ſuch Purpoſes. And I might (your Lordſhip ſays] have enjoyed 
the Satisfaction of my Idea: long —_ before you had taken no- 
tice of them, unleſs your Lordſhip had found them employed in 
doing Miſchief. Which, at laſt, as u conceive, amounts to thus 
wes and no more, wiz: That your' Lordihip fears Zaeat, f. e. the 
Term Ideas, may, ſome Time or other, eee very dangerous Con- 
ſequence to what your Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend, becauſe 
they have been made uſe of 1 in arguing againſt it. For 1 am ſure 
vour Lordſhip does not mean, that you 8 the Fhings, ügni- 
tied by Ideat, may be of dangerous Conſequence to the Article of 
Faith your Lordſhip endeavours to defend, becauſe they have been 
made uſe of againſt it: For (beſides that your Lordſhip mentions 
Terms) that would be to expect that thoſe who oppoſe that Article, 
ſhould oppoſe it without any Thopghts; for the 1 hangs: ſignified by 
| Ideas, are nathing but the immediate Objects of our 
ing: So that unleſs any one can oppoſe the Article your Lordſhi arg 
F 4 without thinking on ſomething, he muſt uſe the Things 
fied by Ideas; for he that thinks, muſt have ſome immediate Ob of 
his Mind in thinking, f. e. muſt have Leas. 
But whether it be the Name, or the Thing; Teas i in 9 abe 
in in Signification, that your Lordſhip apprehends may be f dnügerbn 
| Conſequence to that Article of Faith, aubich your Lorafhip endeavours! to 
defend e It ſeems to me, I will not ſay a New: Way of \Reafoning- (for 
that belongs to me) but were it not your Lardſhip! wy. I ſhould think 
it a very extraordinary Way of Neaſining, to write againſt 4 Book, 
wherein your Lordſhip acknowledges,” they are not uſed to bad Pur- 
| Poſes, nor employed to do Miſchief ; only becauſe you find that /geas 
are, by thoſe who oppoſe your Lordſhip, employed to do Mefehief's ang 
ſo apprehend, bey may be of | dangerous Conſequence to the Article your 
Lordſhip has engaged in the Defence of For whether Tana as 
Terms, or Ideas as the immediate Objects of the Mind ſignißed by 
- thoſe Terms, may be, in your Lordſhip's Apprehenfion, of dangerous 
Conſeguence to that Article ; I do not fee how your Lordſhip's writing 
againſt the Notion of Ideas, as ſtated in my Book, will at all Wanner 
your Oppoſers from employing them in doing Miſchief, as before. 
However, be that as it will, ſo it is, that your Lordſhip: appre- 
Hends theſe New Terms, theſe Soy euith auß ich the World hath; of 
Lale, 
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late, VJ—B TIE at 8 came to be only common 
Notions of — rg your Waun 1 35 1 * of dangerous Conſes 
nct to t 1 W a 
Kore Lord, if any, in ee your Lorddhip's Sermons, and 
in their other Pamphlcts,: wherein your Lordſhip complains they have 
talked ſo much of Ideas, have been tronbleſome to your Lordſhip with 
that Term it is not ſtrange that your Lord ſhip ſhould be tired with 
that Go But how natural ſoever it be to our weak Conſtitutions, 
to be offended with any Sound, wherewitk an importunate Din hath 


been made about our Ears; yet, my Lord, I know your Lordſhip 


has a better Opinion of the Articles of our Faith, than to think any 


of them can be overturned, or ſo much as ſhaken, with a Breath, | 


formed into any Sound, or Term: whatſoever: 


Names are but the arbitrary Marks of Co | ep dont; and ſo::they 


be ſufficiently approprated to them in their Uſe, I kn ).] no other 
Differenes any of them have in particular, but as y are of eaſy or 
difficult Pronunciation, and of a more or leſs pleaſant Sound: — 
what particular Antipathies there may be 3n: Men, to ſome of them 
upon that Acodunt, in not eaſy to be foreſeen. This I am ſure, no 


. en whatſoever in itſelf bears, one more than another, any — 
ſiion ta Trathiof any Kind; they are only Propoſitions that do or 


can ioppoſe the Truth of any Article or Doctrine: hel _ no Term 
433 from being ſet in Oppoſition ta Fru. 
Phbere lis no Word b. to be fbund which may not be: lads into 
a: Propoſition, wherein the moſt ſacred. and moſt evident Truths may 
d but that is not a Fault in the Term, but him that uſes it, 
' And: therefore I cannot eaſily perſuade myſeif (whatever your Lord 
ſhip hath ſaid in the Heat of your Concern) that you have beſtowed 
ſo much Pains upon my Bool, becauſe the Word Idea is ſo much 
uſed there. For though upon my ſaying; in the 4 Chaptet about the 
Exiſtence of God, That I ſcarce uſed the Word Jaaa in that whole 


Chapter, your Lordſhip wiſhes, that I had deve fo quite through my 


- Book: Vet I muſt rather look upon that aaa Compliment to me, 


e your Lordſhip wiſhed; that my Book had been all through ſuited 


Readers; not uſed to that and the like Terms, than that your 


1 Loiddkip has ſuch an Apprehenſion oſ the Word he; or that: there is 
any ſuch Harm in the Uſe of it, inſtead bf the W ard Nation, (with which 
your Lordſhip, ſeems to take it to agree in Signification) that your 
- Lordſhip would think. it worth your while to ſpænd any Part of your va - 
luable Time and Thoughts about my Baok, for having the Word [dea 
| ſo oſten in i it; for this would be to make your Lordſhip to write only 


gaink an Impropriety of Speech. I own to ,ybur:Lordſhip, it-is a 


feat Condeſcenſion in your Lordſhip to; have. done i it if that Word 


ve ſuch a Share in what your Lordſhip has writ againſt my Book, 


as ſome Expreſſions would-perſuade+one ;;and-1I: A rag the Sa- 
tisfaction of . your. Lordſhip, change the Term: of Jdeq for a better, 
: Wh your Lordſhip or any one, could help me to it; for, that 


A4 Netion 


4 
! 
| 
. 
d 
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Notion will not ſo well ſtand for every immediate Object of the Mind 2 

in Thinking, as Idea does, I have (as I gueſs) ſomewhere given 4 A 

Reaſon in my Book, by ſhewing that the Term Notzon is more pecu-. 1 

liarly appropriated to a certain Sort of thoſe Objects, which J call p 

mixed Modes: And, I think, it would not ſound altogether ſo well, V 

to fay, the Norion of Red, and the Notion of a Horſe ; as the Idea of . 

Red, and the Juea of a Horſe, But if any one thinks it will, Icon“ | 2 

tend not; for J have no Fondneſs for, nor any Antipathy to any parti- 0 

cular articulate Sounds: Nor do I think there is any Spell or Faſcina- la 

ein in any Of chemmnm 8 e ee | p. 

But be the Word Idea proper or improper, I do not fee how it is the * 

betier Gr the worſe, becauſe Il Men have made uſe of it, or becauſe tr 

it has been made uſe of to bad Purpoſes; for if that be a Reaſon te w 

| | condemn, or lay it by, we muſt lay by the Terms, Scripture, Reaſin, in 
N Perception, Difiin?, Clear, &c. Nay, the Name of God himſelf | in 
will not eſcape; for J do not think any one of theſe, or any other m 
| Term, can be produced, which hath not been made Uſe of by ſack th 
1 Men, and to ſoch Purpoſes. And therefore, if the Unitarians M 
their late Pamphlets have talked very much of, and ſtramgely amuſed the ar 
| World with Ideas; J cannot believe your Lordſhip will think that co 
| Word one Jot the worſe, or the more dangerous, becauſe they uſe th 
] it; any more than, for their Uſe of them, you will think Reaſon or Li 
Scripture Terms ill or dangerous. And therefore what your Lordſhip _ th 

ſays in the Bottom of this 93d Page, that I might have enjoyed the Sa- A 

rigfaction of my Ideas long enough before your Lordipip had taten Notice of th 

| | them, unless you had found them employed in doing Miſchief s' will, I pre- Hz 
| ſume, when your Lordſhip has conſidered again of this Matter, pre- Ho 
vail with your Lordſhip, to let me enjoy ſtill the Satisfaction I tale in re 

my Ideas, i. e. as much Satisfaction as I can take in ſo ſmall a Matter, Ri 

as is the uſing, of a proper Term, notwithſtanding it ud be employed. foi 

by others in doing Michi. 4, „ Be 

f __ © For, my Lord, if 1 ſhould leave it wholly out of my Book, and ſub- 3 
/ ſtitute the Word Notion every where in the Room of it; and every + - - as 
| body elſe do ſo too, (though your Lordſhip does not, I ſuppoſe,” ſuſ- Ac 
pect, that J have the Vanity to think they would follow my Example) ſh; 
| my Book would, it ſeems, be the more to your Lordſhip's liking z but i 
j I do not ſee how this would one Jot abate the Miſchief your Lordſhip all 
| | complains of. For the Unitarians might as much employ Norions, me 
; | as they do now Ideas, to do Mi/chief; unleſs they are ſuch Fools as to me 
| think they can conjure with this notable Word Idea; and that the bel 
N Force of what they ſay, lies in the Sound, and not in the Signification an 
j of their Terms. | ” EST 74 4 FFF a, 
| This J am ſure of, that the Truths of the Chriſtian Religion can he 
1 be no more battered by one Word than another; nor can they be pee 
ö besten down or endangered by any Sound whatſoever, And I In 
| am apt to flatter myſelf, that your Lordſhip is ſatisfied that there is yet 
| no Harm in the Word Jas, becauſe you ſay, you ſhould not have "ol 
| taken any Notice of my Ideas, if the Enemies of our Faith had not oth 


- 


| 


DDr 


talen uþ my new: Way of Ideas, as FO efeckual Battery againſt the 
Myfteries the Chriſtian Faith. In which Place, .4y new Hay of 


Ideas, nothing, I think, can be conſtrued. to be meant, but my ex- 


preſſing myſelf. by that of Ideas; and not by other more common 
Words, and of ancienter ſtanding in the Exgliſß Language 


As to the Objection, of the Author's Way by Ideas being 3 


Jay, He thus anſwers: My :new Way by Ideas, or my Way by Ideas, 


which often occurs in your Lordſhip's Letter, is, I confeſs, a very _ 


large and doubtful Expreſſion; and may, in the füll Latitude, com- 
prehend my whole Ehay; becauſe treating in it of the Underſtanding, 
which is nothing but the Faculty of Thinking, I could not well 
treat of that Faculty of the Mind, which conſiſts in Thinking, 


without conſidering the immediate Objects of the Mind in Think - 


ing, which I call Idea: And therefore in treating of the Lndenſtand, 


ing, I gueſs it will not be thought ſtrange, that the S eee h 
theſe Objects of 


my Book has been taken up, in conſidering what 

the Mind, in Thinking, are; whence they come; what Uſe the 
Mind makes of them, in its ſeveral Ways of Thinking; and what 
are the outward Marks whereby it ſigniſies them to others, or re- 
cords them for its o n Uſe. And this, in ſhort, is ay May by Laar, 
that which your Lordſhip calls y ne- M ay by Ideas: Which, my 
Lord, if it be neu, it is but a new. Hiſtory: of an old Thing. For I 
think it will not be doubted, that Men always performed the 
Actions of Thinking, Reaſoning, Belituing, and Nnosuing, juſt after 
the ſame Manner they do now: Though whether the ſame Account 
has heretofore been given of the Way how they performed theſe 


Actions, or wherein they conſiſted, I do not know. Were Las well 


read as your Lordſhip, I ſhould have been ſafe from that gentle 


Reprimand of your Lordſhip's, for thinking y Way of Ideas, NEW, 
for auant e looking into other Men's Thoughts, aubich appear in their 
Books. ; 3 n 85 a 4 K's 93 33 WAA 
Vour Lordſhip's Words, as an Acknowledgment of your Inſtruc- 


tions in the Caſe, and as a Warning to others, Who will be ſo bold 


Adventurers as to ſpin any Thing barely out their gun T houghts, I 
ſhall jet! down at large: And they run thus: V hetben you zooſ ibi 
Way of Ideas from the modern Philaſapher, mentioned by you, is not at 
| all material; but. { intended no Ręflection upon you in it (for that i you 
mean, by my commenting you. as @ Scholar of. Jo great a Maſter): I newer 
meant to tube from you the Honour of | your gun {[nventions : And. I do 
believe yon when you | ſay, That you wrote from: your own Thoughts, 
and the:Fdeas ycu had there. But many Things nay ſeem New to ont, 
wwho conwerſes only with his own T houghts, which really are not ſi; as 
he may find, auben he looks into the Thoughts of other Men, which ap- 
pear in their Books. And therefore although I haue a juſt Efteem for the 
Invention of ſuch who can ſpin Volumes barely out of their own T houghts, 


yet I am apt lo think, they would: oblige the World more, if, after they 


. Save thought Jo much themſelves, they would examine what Thoughts 


others have had before them, concerning the ſame Things : that ſo thoſe _ 


may not be thought their evn Inventions which are common to them- 
VVV ; ſelves 
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themſelves and others. If a Man ſhould try all the magnetical Experi- 
ments himſelf, and publiſh them as \his baun Thoughts, he might» take 
himſelf 1 be the Inventor- of them But © he that examines and com- 
pares auith them what Gibbert, and others haut done before him, cuil 
nor diminiſh the Praiſe of his Diligence, but may <viſh. he' bad ebm 
pared his Thoughts with other Men's: By which the World \avould' re- 
- ceicve greater Advantage, although he had loft the Honour of being an 
Original. anno are bed gg 310 e, wat. 


Jo alleviate my Fault herein, L agree with your Lordſhip, that 


many Things may ſeem NEW, to one that converſes only auith hit own 
Thoughts, which really are not ſo + But I muſt crave leave to ſuggeſt 
to your Lordſhip, that if, in the ſpinning them out of his own 


Thoughts, they ſeem new to him, he is certainly the Inventor of 


them; and they may as juſtly be thought his own Drweation,''as any 
one's; and he is as certainly the Inventor of them, as any one wha 
thought on them before him: The Diſtinction of Invention, or not 
Invention, lying not in thinking firſt, or not firſt; but in bor- 
rowing, or not borrowing, our Thoughts from another: And he to 
whom, ſpinning them out of his own Thoughts, they gte ven, 
could not certainly borrow them from another. So he truly in- 
yented Printing in Europe, who, without any Communication with the 


Chineſe, ſpan it out of his own Thoughts; though it were ever ſo true, 


that the Chine/e had the Uſe of Printing, nay, of Printing in the 


very ſame Way, among them, many Ages before him. So that he 


that ſpins any Thing out of his own Thoughts, that ſeems neau to 
vim, cannot ceaſe to think it his own Invention, ſhould he examine 
ever ſo far, what Thoughts others have had before bim, concerning the 


ame Thing, and ſhould find by examining, that they had the ſame | 


Thoughts too. 5 


But what great Obligation this would be to the World. or weighty 


Cauſe of turning over and looking into Books, I confeſs I do not 


ſee. The great End to me, in converſing with my own or other 


Men's Thoughts, in Matters of Speculation, is to find Truth, with» 
out being much concerned whether my own-: —_— of it out of 
mine, or their ſpinning of it out of their own Thoughts, helps me 


to it. And how little I affect the Honour of an Original, may be 
ſeen in that Place of my Book, where, if any where, that Itch of 


Vain-Glory was likelieſt to have ſhewn itſelf, had I been ſo over- run 
with it, as to need a Cure. It is where I ſpeak of Certainty, in 


theſe following Words, taken Notice of by your Lordſhip, in another 


Place: I think I have ſhewn wherein it is that Certainty, real 
* Certainty conſiſts, which, whatever it was to others, was, I confeſa, 


to me, heretofore, one of thoſe Defiderata, which I ſound great 


Want of.“ 1 Ln x F „„ 
Here, my Lord, however New this /zemed to me, and the more 


fo becauſe poſſibly I had in vain hunted for it in the Books of orbers; 


vet I ſpoke of it as New, only to myſelf; leaving others in the un- 


diſturbed Poſſeſſion of what, either by Invention, or Reading, was 


theirs before ; without aſſuming to myſelf any other Honour, but 
„„ „„ e 


r 
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chat uf my an Tgnorance, \cill that Time, if others before, had 


ſhewn Pers Certainty. lay. And yet, my Lord, if I had, upon 
this Occaſion, been forward to aſſume to myſelf the Honour ef an 
Original, I think I had been pretty fafe/-in it; ſince I ſhould have 
had your Lordſhip for my Guarantee and Vindicator in that Point, 
who are pleaſed to call it Veo; and, as ſuch, to write againſt it. 
And truly, my Lord, in this Reſpect, my Book. has had very un- 
lucky Stars, ſince it hath had the 3 — to diſpleaſe your Lord. 
ſhip, with many Things in it, for their Novelty; as, new Way of 
"Reaſoning's neau Hypotheſis about Reaſon; new Sort of Certainiy; nor 
Terms ; nem May of Idrat; new Method of Certajnty, &c. And yet in 
other Places, your Lordſhip ſeems to think it worthy in me of your 
Lordſhip's Reflection, for ſaying, but what others have faid before: 
As Where I ſay, ? In the n 
t plication of their Thoughts, ſame Arguments prevail more on 
one, and ſome on another, fog the Confirmation of the ſame Truth ;* 
vour Lordſhip aſks, What js this Difference from -what all Men of 
Dnderfanding. dame ſaid? - Again, 1 — it, your Lordſhip meant 
not theſe Words ſor a Commendation of my Book, where you. ſay, 
But if no mor be meant by, + The ſimple Ideas that come in by Sen- 
ſation, or Reflection, and their being the Foundation of our Know- 
*:ledge/ but that aur Notiaus of Things come in; either 2 our 
Henſer, er te E xerciſe of our Mind: A, there it nothing extraordi 


i abe Diſcourry Jo. your Lord p 1 far enough” from 7 
| _enbaneing: you ehink all Mankind das ve 


And again, But what need all this ea. Noiſe about Ideas and Cer- 
1 tre and real Certainty by Hows if, after all, it comes only to 
this, that: our Ideas ny repreſent to us /uch * from aubeuce Wwe 


bring Arguments to prove the Truth of Thin 

But, he World hath been ftr js. 7 ed auith Ideas of Inter and 
aue hade been told, that De ry might be done by the Help of 
Ideas; and yet the/e Ideas, at laft, rome to be only common Notions of 
 Thiags, nuhich we muſt ft make uſe of in our Reaſoning. And to the like 
Purpoſe in other Places. 

Whether, therefore, at laſt, your Lordſhip will reſolve, that it 


Fr faulty ee „muſt be left tq 


your Lordſhip. This I Fand by it, that my Book cannot avoid being 
condemned on the one Side, or the other, nor do I ſee @ Poſſibility 


to help it. If there be Readers that like only New Thoughts; or, 


an the other Side, others that can bear nothing but what can be juſti- 
fied by received Authorities in Print; I muſt deſire them to make 
3 themſelves amends i in that Part which they like, for the Piſpleaſure 
they receive in the other: But if any ſhould be fo exact, as to find 


fault with both, truly, I know not well what to ſay to them. The i 
Caſe is a plain Caſe, the Book is all over naught, and there is not 


à Sentence in it, that is not, either for'its Anti 8 or Novelty, 
to be condemned; and ſo there is a ſhort End From you 
,ordſhip, indeed, in particular, I can hope for 9 better; 
for * your Lordhip ks. the general Defign of it PL good, that * 1 
ter 
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'T. flatter myſelf, would prevail on your Lordſhip to preſerve it from 
the Fire. 1 „„ CFF 

But as to the Way, your Lordſhip thinks, I ſhould have taken to 
prevent the Having it thought my Invention, when it 4vas common 10 
me with others, it unlucky ſo fell out, in the Subject of my E/ay 
of Human Underſtanding, that I could not look into the Thoughts 
of other Men to inform myſelf. For my Deſign: being, as well as 
I could, to copy Nature, and to give an Account of the Operations 
of the Mind in Thinking; I could look into no-body's Underitand- 
ing but my own, to ſee how it wrought; nor have a Proſpect into 
other Men's Minds, to view their Thoughts there; and obſerve 
what Steps and Motions they took, and by what Gradations they 
proceeded in their acquainting themſelves with Truth, and their Ad- 
vance in Knowledge: What we find of their Thoughts in Books, is 


but the Reſult of this, and not the, Progreſs and Working of their 


Minds, in coming to. the Opinions or Concluſions they ſet down-and 
publiſhed, „ ET IS ag „ 

All therefore, that I can ſay of my Book, is, That it is a Copy 
of my own Mind, in its ſeveral Ways of Operation. And all that 
I can fay for the publiſhing of it, is, That I think the Intellectual 
Faculties are made, and operate alike in moſt Men, and that ſome, 
that I ſhewed it to before I publithed it, liked it fo well, that I Was 
confirmed in that Opinion. And therefore, if it ſhould happen. 
that it ſhould not be ſo, but that ſome. Men ſhould have Ways af 
Thinking, Reaſoning, or arriving at Certainty, different from 
others, and above thoſe that I find my Mind to uſe and acquieſce in, 
I do not ſee of what Uſe my Book can be to them. I can only make 
-3t- my humble Requeſt, in my own Name, and in the Name of 
thoſe that are of my Size, who find their Minds work, reaſon, and 


know in the ſame low Way that mine does, that thoſe Men of a 
more happy Genius would ſhew us the Way of their nobler Flights; 


and particularly would diſcover. to us their ſhorter. or ſurer Way to 
Certainty, than by. Iacas, and the obſerving their Agreement or 
Diſagreement. : ; taut ary gion 
Tour Lordihip/adds,, But now, it ſeems, nothing is intelligible. but 

TE aha ſuits with the new. May of Ideas. My Lord, 
Mr. Locke's The new Way of Ideas, and the old Way of ſpeaking 
Third Letter Intelligibly + was always, and ever will be the ſame;; 
to the Biſhop And if I may take the Liberty to declare my Senie 


of Worceſter, of it, herein it conſiſts: 1. That a Man uſe no 


. 353, &c. Words, but ſuch as-he'makes the Signs of certain 


determined Objects of his Mind in Thinking, Which 
he can make known to another. 2. Next, That he uſe the ſame 
Word ſteadily for the Sign of the ſame immediate Object of his 


Mind in Thinking. 3. That he join thoſe Words together in Pro- 
poſitions, according to the Grammatical Rules of that Langua 

he ſpeaks in. 4. That he unite thoſe Sentences in a coherent Diſ- 
courſe. Thus, and thus only, I humbly conceive, any one may 
preſerve himſelf from the Confines and Suſpicion of Jargon, Whe- 


ther 


No Inmate e in * Mind. 13 


whe 1 to call thoſe; immediate; Objects A Mind, N 
bis ven or eat fand fr, Lees or no. of | 


Wh #1 A. 5 2. 22 -, CY . 22 4 90% eek hoc oe * Nee 2 OX 0 2 — : 


Yr ig 
No Tanave Printiples in the Mind.” 


| ＋ is an eſtabliſhed Opinion amongſt The Way... " 48 
ſome Men, that there are in the Un- Ppeaun how awe 
1 1, derſkanding certain Innate, Principles; come by any, | 
fas Primary Notions,:Kovei tyyorar, Characters, Knowledges | 8 
as it were ſtamped upon the Mind of Man, Sufficient e 
which the Soul receives in its very firſt Being; þrowe it at i 
and brings into the World with it. It would be et 
ſufficient to convince unprejudiced Readers of the Falſeneſs of 
this Suppoſition, if I ſhould only ſhew (as I hope I ſhall in 
the following Parts of this Diſcourſe) bow Men, barely by the 
Uſe of their natural Faculties, may attain to all the Knowledge 
they haue, without the Help of any Innate Impreſſions; and 
jm arrive at Certainty, without any ſuch Original Nations 
or Principles. For I imagine any one will eaſily grant, That it 
would be impertinent to ſuppoſe, the Ideas of, Colours Innate 
in a Creature, to whom God hath given Sight, and a Power to 
receive them by the Eyes, from external Objects: And no leſs 
unreaſonable would it be to attribute ſeveral Truths, to the 
| Impreſſions of Nature, and Innate Characters, when we may _ 
obſerve; in ourſelves Faculties fit to attain as eaſy and certain 
Knowledge of them, as A they were originally imprinted on 

the Mind. 

Ne Man i io fe without Cenfure:tontnt 
Jo his own Thoughts in the Search of Truth, ben they lead 
him ever ſo little out of the common Road; I fhall ſet down 
the Reaſons, that made me doubt of the Truth of that, Opinion, 
as an Excuſe for my Miſtake; if I be in one; which I leave to 
be conſidered by thoſe, who, with my. dilpoſs themſelyes to 
embrace Truth, wherever they had jt 5. 

9. 2. There is nothing more commoniy takon General Agent 
for granted, than that there. are certain Prin- the great Ar- 
ciples, both Speculatibe and Practical (for they gument. 
ſpeak of both) univerſally agreed upon by all Mankind! bi which 
therefore, they argue, mult needs be conſtant Impreſſions, 
which the Souls of Men receive in their fit Beings, and which 
they bring into the World with them, as neceſſ e and any 
as BT do any of their inherent F aculties. 7 Hh 8 

| 3. 


4 


be, not uni ver- ſal Aſſent. I ſhall begin with the 
ally affented inſtance in thoſe magnified Principles of Demons | 
| ſtration; Whatever ir, is; and, 77. impaſſibl 
for the ſame Thing to be, and nit to be; which, of all others; 1 


no doubt, be thought ſtrange, if any one ſhould feem to 


14 No himate Principle ts the Mind. 


, . 3. This Argument, drawn frotti Univer/ot 
Co rev Conſent, has this Misfortune in it, that if It 
3 . certain Truths, wherein all Mankind agreed; 

it would not prove them Innate; if there can be 


any other Way ſhewn, how Men may come to that Univerſal 


Agreement, in the Things they do conſent in; which I pre- 
What is, 18; „ 4. Butz which is worſe; this Argument of 
br Tt 35 3H Univerſal Conſent, which is made uſe of to 


poſſible forthe prove Innate Principles, ſeems to me a Demon - 


ſame Thing to ſtration that there are none ſuch; becauſe thers 
be, and not to are none to which all Mankind give an Univer- 
peculative, and 


think have the moſt allowed Title to Innate. Theſe have fo 
ſettled a Reputation of Maxims univerſally received; that twill, 
254 4 £24 on 
it. But yet I take liberty to ſay, that theſe Propolitiofts 1 0 
far from having an Univerſal Aſſent, that there are great Part 
of Mankind to whom they are not ſo much as knoõ-wir 
§. 5. For, firſt, 'tis evident, that all Ci 
Not on the and [deots have not the leaſt Appretienfion of 


| 1 natural: Thought of them: And the Want of that d 
I imprinted, enough to deſtroy that Univerſal Aſſent, Which 


Gecanſe vi. muſt needs be the neceſſary Concvmſtaft of all 
dren, Idrots, nate a of KENNY WE CO 
7 teen diction to ſay, that there are Truths imprinted 

on theSoul, which it perceives or underſtands not i 
Imprinting, if it ſignify any thing, being nothing elſe; but the 
making certain Truths to be perceived. For to imprint a ] 


thing on the Mind, without the Mind's percelving it, ſeéfns 6 


me hardly intelligible. -Tf therefore Children and Idecis Have Souls; 


have Minds, with thoſe Impreſſions upon them, they muſt un- 


avoidably perceive them, and neceſſarily know and aſſent to theſe 
Truths; which ſince they do not, it is evident that there are no 
ſuch Impreſſions. For if they are not Notions naturally im- 
printed, How can they be Innate? And if they are Notlons im- 
printed, How can they be unknown? Fo ſay 4 Notion is im- 
panned on the Mind, and yet at the ſame time'to-fay, that tlie 


Lind is ignorant of it, and never yet took notice of it, is to 


make this Impreſſion nothing. No Propoſition'can be ſaid to be 


In 


1 


were true in Matter of Fact, that there were 


eros rr ene en- 


innate Truths: It ſeeming to me near a Contras 


9 þ ; / 


No mate Principles in the Mind. rs 
in the Mind, which it never yet knew; which it was never yet 


conſcious of. For if any one may, then, Hy che ſame Reaſon, 
all Propoſitions that are true, and the Mind is capable of ever 


aſſenting to, may be ſaid to be in the Mind, and to be imprinted: 


Since, if any one can be ſaid to be in the Mind, which it never 


yet knew, it muſt be only, becauſe it is capable of knowing it, 
Truths may. be imprinted on the Mind, which it never did, nor 
ever ſhall know: For a Man may live long, and die at laſt in 

Ignorance of many Truths, which his Mind was capable of 
knowing, and that with Certainty. So that if the Capacity of 
knowing, be the natural [mprefſion contended for, all the Truths 
a Man ever comes to know, will, by this Account, be every one 
of them Innate; and this great Point will amount to no more, 
but only to a very improper Way of ſpeaking; which, whilſt it 
pretends to aſſert the contrary, ſays nothing different from thoſe, 
who deny Innate Principles. For no- body, I think, ever de- 


nied that the Mind was capable of knowing ſeveral Truths. 
The Capacity, they ſay, is Innate, the Knowledge acquited. 


But then to what End ſuch Conteſt for certain Innate Maxims ? 
If Truths can be imprinted on the Underſtanding without being 
e I can. ſee. no Difference there can be, between any 
Truths the Mind is capable of knowing, in reſpect of their Ori- 

ginal; they muſt all be Innate, or all Adventitious; in vain ſhall 
a Man go about to diſtinguiſh them. He therefore that talks 
of Innate Notions in the Underſtanding, cannot (if be intend 
thereby any diſtinct Sort of Truths) mean ſuch Truths to pe in 


the Underſtanding, as it never perceived, and is yet wholly ig- | 


norant of. - For if theſe. Words (70. be in rhe Under landing) have 
any Propriety, they ſignify to be underſtood: So that, to be in 
the Underſtanding, and not to be underſtood; to be in the 
Mind, and never to be perceived; is all one, as to ſay; any 
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thing is, and is not, in the Mind or Underſtanding... If there- 


fore theſe two Propoſitions, Whatſcever iss is, and it is impoſſible 
for the ſame Thing ta. be, and not to be, ate by Nature imprinted, 
Children cannot be ignorant of them; Infants, and all that have 
Souls, muſt neceſſarily haue them in their Underſtandings, 
know the Truth of them, and aſſent to itt. 


Ty A 


. 6. To avoid chis, tis uſually: anſwered, Thar Men 
That all Men know and afſent to them, then, 4new , 
they come-to the Uſe of Reaſon, and this is enough 2%" they... 
to prove them Innate. I anſwer, \... |||, e 
$: 7. Doubtful Expreſſions, that have ſcarce”. 7/47 Reaſon 
any Sighification, go for clear Reaſons, to thoſe, **-* * 
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who being prepoſſeſſed, take not the Pains to examine even 
what they themſelves ſay. For to apply this Anſwer with any 
tolerable Senſe to our preſent Purpoſe, it muſt ſignify one of 
theſe two Things; either, That as ſoon as Men come to the 
Uſe of Reaſon, theſe ſuppoſed native Inſcriptions come to be 
known, and obſerved by them: Or elſe, That the Uſe and 
Exerciſe of Men's Reaſon afliſts them in the Diſcovery of theſe 
Principles, and certainly makes them known. to them. 


If Reaſon dif: §. 8. If they mean, that by the Uſe of Reaſon 


covered them, Men may diſcover theſe Principles; and that 
that would not this is ſufficient to prove them Innate: their 


prove them In- Way of arguing will ſtand thus, (viz.) That 


rate. Whatever Truths Reaſon can certainly diſcover 


to us, and make us firmly aſſent to, thoſe are all naturally im- 


printed on the Mind; ſince that univerſal Aﬀent, which is made 
the Mark of them, amounts to no more but this; That by the 
Uſe of Reaſon, we are capable to come to a certain Knowledge 
of, and aſſent to them; and by this Means there will be no 
Difference between the Maxims of the Mathematicians, and 
Theorems they deduce from them: All muſt be equally allowed 
Innate; they being all Diſcoveries made by the Uſe of Reaſon, 
and Truths that a rational Creature may certainly. come to 
know, if he apply his Thoughts rightly that Way. 
"Tis fall 85 F. 9. But how can theſe Men think the Uſe 
* Uiſco- of Reaſon neceſſary to diſcover Principles that 
| are ſuppoſed Innate, when Reaſon (if we may 
believe them) is 'nothing elſe but the Faculty of 
deducing unknown Truths from Principles or Propoſitions, that 
are already known? That certainly can never be thought Innate, 


vers them. 


' which we have need of Reaſon to diſcover, unleſs, as I have ſaid, 


we will have all the certain Truths, that Reaſon ever teaches 
us, to be Innate. We may as well think the Uſe of Reaſon 
neceſſary to make our Eyes diſcover viſible Objects, as that there 
ſhould be need of Reaſon, or the Exerciſe thereof, to make the 
Underſtanding ſee what is Originally engraven on it, and cannot 
be in the Underſtanding, before it be perceived by it. So that to 
make Reaſon diſcover thoſe Truths thus imprinted, is to ſay, 
that the Uſe of Reaſon diſcovers to a Man, what he knew be- 
fore: and if Men have thoſe Innate, impreſſed Truths originally, 
and before the Uſe of Reaſon, and yet are always ignorant of 
them, till they come to the Uſe of Reaſon; *tis in effect to ſay, 

that Men know, and know them not, at the ſame Time. 
$. 10. Till here perhaps be ſaid, that Mathematical De- 
monſtrations, and other Truths, that are not Inn..te, are not 
| : 1 0 
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aſſented to, as ſoon as propoſed, wherein they are diſtinguiſhed 
from theſe Maxims, and other Innate Truths. I ſhall have 
occaſion to ſpeak of Aﬀent upon the firſt propoſing, more par- 
ticularly by and = I ſhall here only, and that very readily, 


allow, that theſe Maxims and Mathematical Demonſtrations 
are in this different; that the one have need of Reaſon, uſing of 
Proofs, to make them out, and to gain our Aſſent; but the 
other, as ſoon as underſtood, are, without any the leaſt Reaſon- 
ing, embraced and affented to. But I withal beg leave to 


obſerve, that it lays open the Weakneſs of this Subterfuge, 


which requires the Uſe of Reaſon for the Diſcovery of theſe 
general Truths: fince it muſt be confeſſed, that in their Diſ- 


covery there is no Uſe made of Reaſoning at all. And I think 


thoſe who give this Anſwer, will not be forward to affirm, 


That the Knowledge of this Maxim, That it is impoſſible for the 
fame Thing to be, and not to be, is a Deduction of our Reaſon. 
| For this would be to deſtroy that Bounty of Nature they ſeem 


ſo fond of, whilſt they make the Knowledge of thoſe Prin- 
ciples to depend on the Labour of our Thoughts. For all 


Reaſoning is Search, and caſting about, and requires Pains and 
Application, And how can it with any tolerable Senſe be 


ſuppoſed, that what was imprinted by Nature, as the Founda- 


tion and Guide of our Reaſon, ſhould need the Uſe of Reaſon 


to diſcover it? ON | 
F. 11. Thoſe who will take the Pains to reflect with a little 
Attention on the Operations of the Underſtanding, will find 
that this ready Aſſent of the Mind to ſome Truths, depends 
not, either on native Inſcription, or the Uſe of Reaſon; but on 
a Faculty of the Mind quite diſtin from both of them, as we 
ſhall ſee hereafter. Reaſon therefore having nothing to do in 
procuring our Aſſent to theſe Maxims, if by ſaying, That Men 
know and aſſent to them, when they come to he Uſe Ed Reaſon, be 
meant that the Uſe of Reaſon aſſiſts us in the Knowledge of 
theſe Maxims, it is utterly falſe; and were it true, would 
55 them not to be Innate. | 5 CG 
. 12. If by knowing and aſſenting to them, „ 

when doe 8 the Uſe of Reaſon, de meant, = 2 
that this is the Time when they come to be Reaſon, not 
taken notice of by the Mind; and that as ſoon as he Time we 
Children come to the Uſe, of Reaſon, they come come to know 
alſo to know\and aſſent to theſe Maxims; this the/e Max- 
alſo is falſe and frivolous. Firſti, It is falſe : Be- int. 

cauſe it is evident theſe Maxims are not in the | 
Mind fo early as the Uſe of Reaſon: and therefore the com- 


— 
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ing to the Uſe of Reaſon is falſly aſſigned, as the Time of their 
Diſcovery. How many Inſtances of the Uſe of Reaſon may we 
obſerve in Children, a long time before they have any Know- 
ledge of this Maxim, That it is impelſible for the ſame Thing to be, 
and not to be? And a great Part of illiterate People, and Sa- 
vages, paſs many Years, even of their rational Age, without 
ever thinking on this, and the like general Propoſitions. I 
grant Men come not to the Knowledge of theſe general and 
more abſtract Truths, which are thought Innate, till they 
come to the Uſe of Reaſon; and I add, nor then neither, 
Which is ſo, becauſe *till after they come to the Uſe of Reaſon, 
thoſe general abſtract Ideas are not framed in the Mind, about 
which thoſe general Maxims are, which are miſtaken for In- 
nate Principles, but are indeed Diſcoveries made, and Verities 
introduced and brought into the Mind by the ſame Way, and 
diſcovered by the ſame Steps, as ſeveral other Propoſitions, 
which no-body was ever ſo extravagant as to ſuppoſe Innate. 
This I hope to make plain in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe. I 
allow therefore a Neceſſity that Men ſhould come to the Uſe of 
Reaſon before they get the Knowledge of thoſe general Truths; 
but deny, that Men's coming to the Uſe of Reaſon is the Time 
of their Diſcovery. | | 8 | 
* F. 13. In the mean time, it is obſervable, that 
e ee Gy 5 8 That Men know and aſſent to' theſe 
ed from ci her Maxims, when they come to the Uſe of Reaſon, 
e ble : amounts in reality of Fact to no more but this, 
Truths, That they are never known, nor taken notice 
of, before the Uſe of Reaſon, but may poſſibly 
be aſſented to ſome time after, during a Man's Life: but when, 
is uncertain: And ſo may all other knowable Truths, as well 
as theie; which therefore have no Advantage nor Diſtinction 
from others, by this Note of being known when we come to 
the Uſe of Reaſon; nor are thereby proved to be Innate, but 
quite the contrary. | | | | 
S. 14. But, Secondly, were it true, that the 
preciſe Time of their being known, and affented 
e to, were, when Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon, 
of their Diſco- neither would that prove them Innate, This 
very, it would Way of arguing is as frivolous, as the Suppoſition 
not prove them of itſelf is talſe, For by what kind of Logick will 
Innate. it appear, that any Notion is originally by Na- 
ture imprinted in the Mind in its firſt Conſtitu- 
tion, becauſe it comes firſt to be obſerved and aſſented to, when 
a Faculty of the Mind, which has quite a diſtin Province, 
| begins 


If coming to the 
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begins to exert itſelf? And therefore, the coming to the Uſe of 
Speech, if it were ſuppoſed the Time that theſe Maxims are 
| firſt aſſented to, (which it may be with as much Truth, as the 
Time when Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon) would be as good 
a Proof that they were Innate, as to ſay, they are Innate, be- 
cauſe Men aſſent to them, when they come to the Uſe of Rea- 
ſon. I agree then with theſe Men of Innate Principles, that 
there is no Knowledge of theſe general and ſelf-evident Maxims 
in the Mind, till it comes to the Exerciſe of Reaſon : But I 
deny that the coming to the Uſe of Reaſon, is the preciſe Time 
when they are firſt taken notice of; and if that were the pre- 
ciſe Time, I deny that it will prove them Innate. All that can 
with any Truth be meant by this Propoſition, That Men aſſent 
to them when they come to the Uſe of Reaſon, is no more but this, 
That the making of general abſtract Ideas, and the underſtand- 
ing of general Names, being a Concomitant of the rational Fa- 
culty, and growing up with it, Children commonly get not 
thoſe general Ideas, nor learn the Names that ſtand for them, 
*till having for a good while exerciſed their Reaſon about fami- 
liar and more particular Ideas, they are, by their ordinary Diſ- 
courſe and Actions with others, acknowledged to be capable of 
rational Converſation, If aſſenting to theſe Maxims, when 
Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon, can be true in any other Senſe, 
I defire it may be ſhewn; or at leaſt, how in this, or any other 
denſe, it proves them Innate. - | 

§. 15. The Senſes at firſt let in particular e Sep; by 
Ideas, and furniſh the yet empty Cabinet; and æohich the 
the Mind by degrees growing familiar with ſome Mind attains 
of them, they are lodged in the Memory, and /everalTruths, 
Names got to them. Afterwards the Mind pro- 1 
ceeding farther, abſtracts them, and by degrees learns the Uſe 
of general Names. In this Manner the Mind comes to be fur- 
niſhed with Ideas and Language, the Materials about which to 
exerciſe its diſcurſive Facult;, : And the Uſe of Reafon becomes 
daily more viſihle, as theſe Materials, that give it Employment, 
encreaſe. But though the having of general Ideas, and the 
Uſe of general Words and Reaſon, uſually grow together; 
yet, I ſee not, how this any way proves them Innate. The 
Knowledge of ſome Truths, I confeſs, is very early in the 
Mind; but in a Way that ſhews them not to be Innate. For, 
if we will obſerve, we ſhall find it ſtill to be about Ideas, not 
Innate, but acquired: It being about thoſe firſt which are im- 
printed by external Things, with which Infants have earlieſt 
to do, which make the moſt frequent Impreſſions on their 

Fins B 2 Senſes. 
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Senſes. In Iatas thus got, the Mind diſcovers that ſome agree, 
and others differ, probably as ſoon as it has any Uſe of Memo- 
ry; as ſoon as it is able to retain and perceive diſtin Ideas. 
But whether it be then, or no, this is certain, it does ſo long 
before it has the Uſe of Words, or comes to that, which we 
commonly call the U/e of Reaſon. For a Child knows as cer- 
tainly, before it can ſpeak, the Difference between the Ideas of 
Sweet and Bitter, (i. e. that Sweet is not Bitter ;) as it knows 
afterwards (when it comes to ſpeak) that Wormwood and Su- 
gar-Plums are not the ſame Thing. 

F. 16. A Child knows not that Three and Four are equal to 
Seven, *till he comes to be able to count to Seven, and has got 
the Name and Idea of Equality: And then upon explaining . 
thoſe Words, he preſently aſſents to, or rather perceives the 
Truth of that Propoſition. But neither does he then yeadily | 
aſſent, becauſe it is an Innate Truth, nor was his Aﬀent want- 
ing *till then, becauſe he wanted the Uſe of Reaſon; but the 
Truth of it appears to him, as ſoon as he has ſettled in his 
Mind the clear and diſtinct Ideas, that theſe Names ſtand for: 
And then he knows the Truth of that Propoſition, upon the 
lame Grounds, and by the ſame Means, that he knew before, 
that a Rod and a Cherry are not the ſame thing; and upon the 
ſame Grounds alſo, that he may come to know afterwards, 
T hat it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, as ſhall 
be more fully ſhewn hereafter. So that the later it is before 
any one comes to have thoſe general Ideas, about which thoſe 
Maxims are; or to know the Signification of thoſe general 
Terms that ftand for them; or to put together in his Mind 
the Ideas they ſtand for; the later alſo will it be, before he 
comes to aſſent to thoſe Maxims, whoſe Terms, with the Ideas 
they ſtand for, being no more Innate than thoſe of a Cat or 
a Weeſel, he muſt ſtay *till Time and Obſervation have ac- 
quainted him with them; and then he will be in a Capacity to 
know the Truth of theſe Maxims, upon the firſt Occaſion 
that ſhall make him put together thoſe Ideas in his Mind, and 
obſerve whether they agree or diſagree, according as is ex- 
preſſed in thoſe Propoſitions; and therefore it is, that a Man 
knows that Eighteen and Nineteen are equal to Thirty-ſeven, 
by the ſame Self-evidence, that he knows One and Two to be 
equal to Three: Yet a Child knows this not fo ſoon as. the 
other; not for want of the Uſe of Reaſon, but becauſe the 
Ideas the Words Eighteen, Nineteen, and Thirty-ſeven ſtand 
for, are not ſo ſoon got, as thoſe which are ſignified by One, 
Two, and Three, | 


9.17. 
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§. 17. This Evaſion therefore of general Aſ- 


ſent, when Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon, 
failing as it does, and leaving no Difference be- 
tween thoſe ſuppoſed Innate, and other Truths, 
that are afterwards acquired and learnt, Men 
have endeavoured to fecure an univerſal Aﬀent 


Affnting as 
feon as propoſed 


and underſtood, 


proves them not 
Innate. 


[ 
F 
2 

pf 


F 
8 


to thoſe they call Maxims, by ſaying, They are generally aſ- 
ſented to as ſoon as propoſed, and the Terms they are propoſed 
in, underſtood : Seeing all Men, even Children, as ſoon as 
they hear and underſtand the Terms, aſſent to theſe Propoſi- 
tions, they think it is ſufficient to prove them Innate. For 
ſince Men never fail, after they have once underſtood the 
Words, to acknowledge them for undoubted Truths, they 
would infer, that certainly theſe Propoſitions were firſt lodged 
in the Underſtanding, which, without any teaching, the 
Mind, at the very firſt Propoſal, immediately cloſes with, and 
aſſents to, and after that never doubts again. 
F. 18. In Anſwer to this, I demand, whe- 


ther ready ent given to a Propoſition upon 
firſt hearing, and underſtanding the Terms, be 
a certain Mark of an Innate Principle? If it be 
not, ſuch a general Aſſent is in vain urged as a 


Proof of them: If it be ſaid, that it is a Mark 


of Innate, they muſt then allow all ſuch Propo- 
ſitions to be Innate, which are generally aſſent- 
ed to as ſoon as heard, whereby they will find 
themſelves plentifully ſtored with Innate Prin- 


if ſuch an A 


ſent be a Mark 


of Innate, then 
that One and 
Tavo are equal 
to Three; that 
Sæoeetneſs is 

not Bitterneſs ; 
and a I houſand 
the like, muſt 


ciples. For upon the ſame Ground, viz. of Aſ- be Innate. 

ſent at firſt hearing and underſtanding the 
Terms, that Men would have thoſe Maxims paſs for Innate, 
they muſt alſo admit ſeveral Propoſitions about Numbers to be 
Innate: And thus, That One and Two are equal to Three; that 
Two and Two are equal to Four ; and a multitude of other the 
like Propoſitions in Numbers, that every body aflents to at firſt 
hearing and underſtanding the Terms, muſt have a Place 
amongſt theſe Innate Axioms. Nor is this the Prerogative 
of Numbers alone, and Propoſitions made about ſeveral of 
them; but even natural Philoſophy, and all the other Sciences, 
afford Propoſitions, which are ſure to meet with Aſſent as ſoon 
as they are underſtood. That two Bodies cannot be in. the ſame 
Place, is a Truth, that no body any more ſticks at, than at this 
Maxim, That it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to 
be; that White is not Black; that a Square is not a Cirdle ; that 
Yellowneſs is not Sweetneſs : "Theſe and a Million of other ſuch 

| 1 Propoſitions 
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Propoſitions, 25 many at leaſt as we have diſtinct Ideas of, every F 

Man in his Wits, at firſt hearing, and knowing what the Names r 

bl ſtand for, muſt neceſſarily aſſent to. If theſe Men will be true t 

to their own Rule, and have Aſſent at fit/t hearing and under- 7; 

landing the Terms, to be a Mark of Innate, they muſt allow, t 

not only as many Innate Propoſitions as Men have diſtinct Ideas; | o 

but as many as Men can make Propoſitions wherein different n 

Ideas are denied one of another. Since every Propoſition, 0 

wherein one different Idea is denied of another, will as certainly e 

find Aſſent at firſt hearing and underſtanding the Terms, as this 3 

general one, It is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be; te 

iN or that which is the Foundation of it, and is the eaſter under- n 

1 ſtood of the two, The ſame is not different : By which Account ir 
1 they will have Legions of Innate Propoſitions of this one Sort, 

without mentioning any other. But ſince no Propoſition can 15 

be Innate, unleſs the Ideas, about which it is, be Innate; this in 

will be, to ſuppoſe all our Ideas of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, 1 

Figure, Sc. Innate; than which, there cannot be any thing n. 

'Y more oppoſite to Reaſon and Experience. Univerſal and ready pe 

4 Aſſent upon hearing and underſtanding the Terms, is (I grant) of 

bl | a Mark of Self-evidence : But Self-evidence, depending not on +; 

= Innate Impreſſions, but on ſomething elſe, (as we ſhall ſhew | be 

„ hereafter) belongs to ſeveral Propoſitions, which no body was ot 

yet ſo extravagant as to pretend to be Innate. . in 

1 Suck 165 wene- §. 19. Nor let it be ſaid, That thoſe more in 

9 ral Propoſitions Particular ſelf-evident Propoſitions, which are ſu 

1 | Enteun before aſſented to at firſt hearing, as, That One and Two F: 

theſe univerſal are equal to Three; That Green 1s not Red, &c. If 

Maxims. are received as the Conſequences of thoſe more be 

univerſal Propofitions, which are looked on M 

as Innate Principles; ſince any one, who will but take the m 

pains to obſerve what paſſes in the Underſtanding, will cer- th 

tainly find, that theſe, and the like leſs general Propoſitions, In 

are certainly known, and firmly aſſented to, by thoſe, who or 

are utterly ignorant of thoſe more general Maxims; and ſo, OU 

being earlier in the Mind than thoſe (as they are called) firſt } ca 

Principles, cannot owe to them the Aſſent wherewith they are of 

received at firſt hearing. CY | E It 

8 §. 20. If it be ſaid, that theſe Propoſitions, vix, thi 

equal 10 Taue, Two and Two are equal to Four; Red is not Blue, | fo 

Sc. not general &c. are not general Maxims, nor of any great be 

zer uſeful, an- Uſe: I anſwer, That makes nothing to the Ar- N. 

ſebere ls. gument of univerſal Aﬀent, upon hearing and un- ſu 

| derſtanding. For, if that be the certain Mark of br. 


Innate, 
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Innate, whatever Propoſition can be found, that receives gene- 
ral Aﬀent as ſoon as heard and underſtood, that muſt be admit- 
ted for an Innate Propoſition, as well as this Maxim, That it 7s 
impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be; they being upon 
this Ground equal. And as to the Difference of being more 
general, that makes this Maxim more remote from being In- 
nate; thoſe general and abſtract Ideas being more Strangers to 
our firſt Apprehenſions, than thoſe of more particular ſelf- 
evident Propoſitions; and therefore *tis longer before they are 
admitted and aſſented to by the growing Underſtanding. And as 
to the Uſefulneſs of theſe magnified Maxims, that perhaps will 
not be found ſo great as is generally conceived, when it comes 
in its due Place to be more fully conſidered. | | 
. 21. But we have not yet done with A ent- gs 
ine to Propoſitions at 440% 2 ng and underſland- Tu gs 
ing their Terms; tis fit we firſt take notice, That þ,.,, /ome- 
this, inſtead of being a Mark that they are In- times, fill pro- 
nate, is a Proof of the contrary : ſince it ſup- paſed, proves 
poſes, that ſeveral, who underſtand and know them not In- 
other Things, are ignorant of theſe Principles, ate. 
*till they are propoſed to them ; and that one may 
be unacquainted with theſe Truths, *till he hears them from 
others. For if they were Innate, what need they be propoſed 
in order to gaining Aﬀent; when, by being in the Underſtand- 
ing, by a natural and original Impreſſion, (if there were any 
ſuch) they could not but be known before? Or doth the Pro- 
poſing them, print them clearer in the Mind than Nature did? 
If fo, then the Conſequence will be, "That a Man knows them 
better, after he has been thus taught them, than he did before. 
Whence it will follow, That theſe Principles may be made 


more evident to us by others Teaching, than Nature has made 


them by Impreſſion; which will ill agree with the Opinion of 
Innate Principles, and give but little Authority to them; but, 
on the contrary, makes them unfit to be the Foundations of all 
our other Knowledge, as they are pretended to be. This 
cannot be denied, that Men grow firſt acquainted with many 
of theſe ſelf-evident Truths, upon their being propoſed : But 
it is clear, that whoſoever does ſo, finds in himſelf, that he 
then begins to know a Propoſition, which he knew not be- 
fore; and which, from thenceforth, he never queſtions ; not 
becauſe it was Innate, but becauſe the Conſideration of the 
Nature of the Things contained in thoſe Words, would not 
ſuffer him to think otherwiſe, how, or whenſoever he is 
Drought to reflect on them. And if whatever is aſſented to at 

| 5 | B 4 fit 
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firſt hearing and underſtanding the Terms, muſt paſs for an 


Innate Principle, every well-grounded Obſervation drawn from 
Particulars into a general Rule, muſt be Innate, When yet it 
is certain, that not all, but only ſagacious Heads light at firſt 


on theſe Obſervations, and reduce them into general Propoſi- 


tions, not Innate, but collected from a preceding Acquaintance, 
and Reflection on particular Inſtances. Theſe, when obſerving 
Men have made them, unobſerving Men, when they are pro- 
poſed to them, cannot refuſe their Aſſent to. | 

§. 22. If it be ſaid, the Underſtanding hath 


Implicitly an implicit Knowledge of theſe Principles, but 


known before not an explicit, before this firſt hearing, (as 


propoſing, fg. | : 
nifies, that the they muſt, who will ſay, That they are in the 


71 4 K wy 5 5 ; - g 
org of 2 be hard to conceive what is meant by a Principle 


ſtanding them, imprinted on the Underſtanding implicitly ; 
or elſe fienifics unleſs it be this, that the Mind is capable of 
nothing. underſtanding and aſſenting firmly to ſuch Pro- 

| poſitions. And thus all mathematical Demon- 
ſtrations, as well as firſt Principles, muſt be received as native 


Impreſſions on the Mind: Which I fear they will ſcarce allow 


them to be, who find it harder to demonſtrate a Propoſition, 
than aſſent to it when demonſtrated. And few Mathematicians 
will be forward to believe, that all the Diagrams they have 
drawn, were but Copies of thoſe Innate Characters which Na- 
ture had engrayen upon their Minds. Es 


§. 23. There is, I fear, this farther Weak- 


The Argument neſs in the foregoing Argument, which would 
of 4ſenting perſuade us, that therefore thoſe Maxims are to 
on firſt er- be thought Innate, which Men admit at firſt 
7182 714700 2. hearing, becauſe they aſſent to Propoſitions, 


lie & . i 
JSalſe Suppoſt which they are not taught, nor do receive from 


tion of no pre- 
ceacut Teach- 


7g. 


the force of any Argument or Demonſtration, 
but a bare Explication or Underſtanding of the 
Terms. Under which, there ſeems to me to 


lie his Fallacy, That Men are ſuppoſed not to be taught, 


nor to learn any thing de novo; when, in truth, they are 
taught, and do learn ſomething they were ignorant of be- 
fore. For firſt it is evident, they haye learned the Terms, 
and their Signification; neither of which was born with them, 
But this is not all the acquired Knowledge in the Caſe : The 
Ideas themſelves, about which the Propoſition is, are not born 
with them, no more than their Names, but got afterwards. Sa 
that in all Propoſitions that are aſſented to at firſt as > the 
Terms 


Underſtanding before they are known) it will 
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Terms of the Propoſition, their ſtanding for ſuch Ideas, and 
the Ideas themſelves that they ſtand for, being neither of them 
Innate; I would fain know what there is remaining in ſuch 
Propoſitions, that is Innate. For I would gladly have any 
one name that Propoſition, whoſe Terms or Ideas were 
either of them Innate. We by degrees get Ideas and Names, 
and learn their appropriated Connexion one with another; 


and then to Propoſitions, made in ſuch Terms, whoſe Signi- 


fication we have learnt, and wherein the Agreement or 
Diſagreement we can perceive in our Ideas, when put to- 
gether, is expreſſed, we at firſt hearing aſſent; though to 
other Propoſitions, in themſelves as certain and evident, but 
which are concerning Ideas, not ſo ſoon or ſo eaſily got, we 
are at the ſame time no way capable of aſſenting. For 
though a Child quickly aſſents to this Propoſition, That an 
Apple is not Fire, when, by familiar Acquaintance, he has got 
the Ideas of thoſe two different things diſtinctly imprinted 
on his Mind, and has learnt that the Names Apple and Fire 
ſtand for them; yet it will be ſome Years after, perhaps, be- 
fore the ſame Child will affent to this Propoſition, That it 7s 
impolſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be; becauſe, that 
though, perhaps, the Words are as eaſy to be learnt, yet the 
Signification of them being more large, comprehenſive, and 
abſtract, than of the Names annexed to thoſe ſenſible things the 
Child hath to do with, it is longer before he learns their preciſe 
Meaning, and it requires more tjme plainly to form in his Mind 
thoſe general Ideas they ſtand for. Till that be done, you will 
in vain endeavour to make any Child aſſent to a Propoſition 
made up of ſuch general Terms: But as ſoon as ever he has got 
thoſe Ideas, and learned their Names, he forwardly cloſes with 


the one, as well as the other of the forementioned Propoſitions, 


and with both for the ſame Reaſon ; viz, becauſe he finds the 
Ideas he has in his Mind to agree or diſagree, according as the 
Words ſtanding for them, are affirmed or denied one of another 
in the Propoſition. But if Propoſitions be brought to him in 
Words, which ſtand for Ideas he has not yet in his Mind; ta 


ſuch Propoſitions, however evidently true or falſe in themſelves, 


he affords neither Aſſent nor Diſſent, but is ignorant. For Words 
being but empty Squnds, any farther than they are Signs of 
our Ideas, we cannot but aſſent to them, as they correſpond ta 
thoſe Ideas we have, but no farther than that. But the ſhew- 
ing by what Steps and Ways Knowledge comes int6 our Minds, 
and the Grounds of ſeveral Degrees of Aſſent, being the Buſi- 
neſs of the following Diſcourſe, it may ſuffice to have only 
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touched on it here, as one Reaſon that made me doubt of thoſe 


Innate Principles. | | | 
24. To conclude this Argument of Uni- 
e bor werſal Conſent, 1 agree with theſe Dete: ders of 
univer/ally Innate Principles, That if they are Innate, 
affented to. they muſt needs have Univerſal Afſent. For that 

a Truth ſhould be innate, and yet not aſſented 


Not Tanate, 


to, is to me as unintelligible, as for a Man to know a Truth, 


and be ignorant of it, at the ſame time. But then, by theſe 
Men's own Confeſſion, they cannot be Innate ; ſince they are 


not aſſented to by thoſe who underſtand not the Terms, nor by 


a great Part of thoſe who do underſtand them, but have. yet 


never heard nor thought of thoſe Propoſitions ; which, I think, 


is at leaſt one half of Mankind. But were the Number far 
Jeſs, it would be enough to deſtroy Univerſal Aſſent, and thereby 
ſhew theſe Propoſitions not to be Innate, if Children alone were 


ignorant of them. | | 
„„ §. 25. But that I may not be accuſed to ar- 


+46, he] unknown to us, and to conclude from what 

| paſſes in their Underſtandings before they expreſs 
it; I ſay next, That theſe two general Propoſitions are not the 
Truths that firlt poſſeſs the Minds of Children; nor are antece- 
dent to all acquired and adventitious Notions ; which, if they 
were Innate, they muſt needs be, Whether we can determine 
it or no, it matters not; there is certainly a Time when Chil- 
dren begin to think, and their Words and Actions do affure us 
that they do ſo. When therefore they are capable of Thought, 


of Knowledge, of Aſſent, can it rationally be ſuppoſed, they | 


can be ignorant of thoſe Notions that Nature has imprinted, 
were there any ſuch? Can it be imayined, with any Appear- 


ance of Reaſon, That they perceive the Impreſſions from 


things without, and be at the ſame time ignorant of. thoſe Cha- 
rafters which Nature itſelf has taken care to ſtamp within? 
Can they receive and aſſent to adventitious Notions, and be 
ignorant of thoſe which are ſuppoſed woven into the very 


Principles of their Being, and imprinted there in indelible Cha- 


racers, to be the Foundation and Guide of all their acquired 
Knowledge, and future Reaſonings? This would be, to make 


Nature take pains to no purpoſe ; or, at leait, to write very 
ill; fince its Characters could not be read by thoſe Eyes, 


which ſaw other things very well ; and thoſe are very ill ſup- 
poſed the cleareſt Parts of Truth, and the Foundations of all 


our Knowledge, which are not firſt known, and without 
which 


gue from the Thoughts of Infants, which are 
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which the undoubted Knowledge of ſeveral other Things may 
be had. The Child certainly knows, that the Nurſe that feeds 
it, is neither the Cat it plays with, nor the Blackamoor it is 
afraid of; that the Wormſeed or Muſtard it refuſes, is not the 
Apple or Sugar it cries for; this it is certainly and undoubtedly 
aſſured of: But will any one ſay, it is by virtue of this Prin- 
ciple, That it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, that 
it ſo firmly aſſents to theſe, and other Parts of its Knowledge? 
Or that the Child has any Notion or Apprehenſion of that 
Propoſition at an Age, wherein yet, tis plain, it knows a great 
many other Truths? He that will ſay, Children join theſe ge- 
neral abſtract Speculations with their Sucking- bottles and their 
Rattles, may, perhaps, with Juſtice, be thought to have more 
Paſſion and Zeal for his Opinion, but leſs Sincerity and Truth, 
than one of that Age. 7 | | 
. 26. Though therefore there be ſeveral ge- | 
A Propolicions, that meet with conſtant —_ And e 
ready Aſſent, as ſoon as propoſed to Men grown 
up, who have attained the Uſe of more general 
and abſtract Ideas, and Names ſtanding for them; yet they 
not being to be fqund in thoſe of tender Years, who neverthe- 
Jeſs know other Things, they cannot pretend to univerſal Aſ- 
ſent of intelligent Perſons, and ſo by no means can be ſuppoſed 
Innate: It being impoſſible, That any Truth which is Innate - 
(if there were any ſuch) ſhould be unknown, at leaſt to any 
one who knows any thing elſe. Since, if they are Innate 
Truths, they muſt be Innate Thoughts ; there being nothing a 
Truth in the Mind, that it has never thought on. Whereby 
it is evident, if there be any Innate Truths in the Mind, they 
puff neceſſarily be the firſt of any thought on; the firſt that appear 
there. | | | 
§. 27. That the general Maxims we are diſ- 7 
courſing of, are 5 known to Children, 1deots, 2 
and a great Part of Mankind, we have already pear leaſt, 
ſufficiently proved; whereby it is evident, they auhere aubat is 
have not an univerſal Aſſent, nor are general TInnate ſhews 
Imprefſions, But there is this farther Argu- #/«F cleareſt. 
ment in it againſt their being Innate, That theſe | 
Characters, if they were native and original Impreflions, ſhould 
appear faireſt and cleareſt in thoſe Perſons in whom yet we find 
no Footſteps of them: And *tis, in my Opinion, a ſtrong Pre- 
ſumption, that they are not Innate ; ſince they are leaſt known 
to thoſe, in whom, if they were Innate, they muſt needs exert 
ihemſelves with moſt Force and Vigour, For Children, Ideots, 
i | Savages, 


nate. 
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Savages, and Iliterate People, being of all others the leaſt cor- 
rupted by Cuſtom, or borrowed Opinions; Learning and Edu- 
cation having not caſt their native Thoughts into new Moulds, 
nor, by ſuperinducing foreign and ſtudied Doctrines, confounded 
thoſe fair Characters Nature had written there; one might rea- 
ſonably imagine, that in their Minds theſe Innate Notions 
ſhould lie open fairly to every one's View, as *tis certain the 
Thoughts of Children do. It might very well be expected, that 
theſe Principles ſhould be perfectly known to Naturals, which 
being ſtamped immediately on the Soul (as theſe Men ſuppoſe) 
can have no Dependance on the Conſtitutions or Organs of the 
Body, the only confeſſed Difference between them and others. 
One would think, according to theſe Men's Principles, that all 
| theſe native Beams of Light (were there any ſuch) ſhould in 
thoſe, who have no Reſerves, no Arts of Concealment, ſhine 
out in their full Luſtre, and leave us in no more doubt of their 
being there, than we are of their Love of Pleaſure, and Ab- 
horrence of Pain. But alas, amongſt Children, Ideots, Sava- 
ges, and the groſsly literate, what general Maxims are to be 
found ? what univerſal Principles of Knowledge? Their No- 
tions are few and narrow, borrowed only from thoſe Objects 
they have had moſt to do with, and which have made upon 
their Senſes the frequenteſt and ſtrongeſt Impreſſions. A Child 
knows his Nurſe and his Cradle, and by degrees the Play-things 
of a little more advanced Age: And a young Savage has, per- 
haps, his Head filled with Love and Hunting, according to 
the Faſhion of his Tribe. But he that from a Child untaught, 
or a wild Inhabitant of the Woods, will expect theſe abſtract 
Maxims and reputed Principles of Sciences, will, I fear, find 
himſelf miſtaken. Such kind of general Propoſitions are ſeldom 
mentioned in the Huts of Indians, much leſs are they to be 
found in the Thoughts of Children, or any Impreſſions of them 
on the Minds of Naturals. They are the Language and Buſi- 
neſs of the Schools and Academies of learned Nations, accuſtom- 
ed to that ſort of Converſation or Learning, where Diſputes are 
frequent : Theſe Maxims being ſuited to artificial Argumenta- 
tion, and uſeful for Conviction; but not much conducing to the 
Diſcovery of Truth, or Advancement of Knowledge. But of 
their ſmall Uſe for the Improvement of Knowledge, I ſhall have 

Occaſion to or 2g at large, J. 4. c. 7. | 
5 Th . 28. I know not how abſurd this may 
ST ſeem to the Maſters of Demonſtration : And 
probably, it will hardly down with any body at 
firft hearing. I muſt therefore beg a little Truce with Pre- 
judice, 


a are 
— 
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| judice, and the Forbearance of Cenſure, till I have been heard 
out in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe, being very willing to ſub- 
mit to better Judgments. And ſince I impartially ſearch after 
Truth, I ſhall not be ſorry to be convinced that I have been 
too fond of my own Notions ; which I confeſs we are all apt. 
to be, when Application and Study have warmed our Heads 
with them. Dn 

Upon the whole Matter, I cannot ſee any Ground to think 

theſe two famed ſpeculative Maxims Innate ; ſince they are 
not univerſally aſſented to; and the Aſſent they ſo generally 
find, is no other than what ſeveral Propoſitions, not allowed 
to be Innate, equally partake in with them; and ſince the 

| Aﬀent that is given them, is produced another way, and comes 
not from natural Inſcription, as IJ doubt not but to make ap- 
pear in the following Diſcourſe. And if theſe firſt Principles 
of Knowledge and Science are found not to be Innate, no other 
ſpeculative Maxims can (J ſuppoſe) with better Right pretend to 


be fo. 2 
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F. 1. TF thoſe ſpeculative Maxims, whereof V moral 
we diſcourſed in the foregoing Chapter, Principles /o 
have not an actual univerſal Aﬀent clear and /o 

from all Mankind, as we there proved, it is generally re- 

much more viſible concerning Practical Prin- ceived as the 

aples, that they come ſhort of an univerſal Recep- Forementioned 

tion And I think it will be hard to inſtance 1 

| any one moral Rule which can pretend to ſo ge- . 

neral and ready an Aſſent as, J/hat is, is; or to be ſo manifeſt 

a Truth as this, That it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, 
aud not to be. Whereby it is evident, that they are farther re- 

moved from a Title to be Innate ; and the doubt of their being 

native Impreſſions on the Mind, is ftronger againſt theſe moral 

Principles than the other. Not that it brings their Truth at all 

in queſtion : They are equally true, though not equally evident. 

Thoſe ſpeculative Maxims carry their own Evidence with them: 

But moral Principles require Reaſoning and Diſcourſe, and 

ſome Exerciſe of the Mind, to diſcover the Certainty of their 

Truth, They lie not open as natural Characters engraven 2 

| | 4 
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they admit them in their Thoughts, anſwered. 


the Mind ; which, if any ſuch were, they muſt needs be viſible 
by themſelves, and by their own Light be certain and known 


to every body. But this is no Derogation to their Truth and 


Certainty, no more than it is to the Truth or Certainty of the 
three Angles of a Triangle being equal to two right ones, be- 
cauſe it is not ſo evident, as the Whole is bigger than a Part; 
nor ſo apt to be aſſented to at firſt hearing. It may ſuffice, that 
theſe moral Rules are capable of Demonſtration; and therefore 
it is our own Fault, if we come not to a certain Knowledge of 


them. But the Ignorance wherein many Men are of them, 


and the Slowneſs of Aſſent wherewith others receive them, are 
manifeſt Proofs that they are not Innate, and ſuch as offer them- 
ſelves to their View without ſearching. 

$. 2. Whether there be any ſuch moral Prin- 


e abt ciples, wherein all Men do agree, I appeal to 
as Principles by any, who have been but moderately converſant 
all Men, in the Hiſtory of Mankind, and looked abroad 


beyond the Smoke of their own Chimneys. 
Where is that practical Truth, that is univerſally received 
without Doubt or Queſtion, as it muſt be, if Innate ? Juſlice, 
and keeping of Contracts, is that which ug Men ſeem to agree 
in. This is a Principle, which is thought to extend itſelf 
to the Nens of Thieves, and the Confederacies of the 
greateſt Villains; and they who have gone fartheſt towards 
the putting off of Humanity itſelf, keep Faith and Rules of Ju- 
ſtice one with another. I grant that Out-laws themſelves do 
this one amongſt another; but *tis without receiving theſe 
as the Innate Laws of Nature. They practiſe them as Rules 
of Convenience within their own Communities : But it is im- 


| poſſible to conceive, that he embraces Juſtice as a practical 


Principle, who acts fairly with his fellow Highwaymen, and 


at the ſame time plunders or kills the next honeſt Man he 


meets with. Juſtice and Truth are the common Ties of So- 
ciety; and therefore, even Out-laws and Robbers, who break 
with all the World beſides, muſt keep Faith and Rules of 
Equity amongſt themſelves, or elſe they cannot hold together. 
But will any one ſay, That thoſe that live by Fraud and Rapine, 
have Innate Principles of Truth and Juſtice which they allow 
and aſſent to? | 
Object. 5 §. 3. Perhaps it will be urged, That the tacit 
Went of their Minds agrees to what their Practice 


_ Men TY contraditts, I anſwer, Firſt, I have always 
7067 77 FIAT thought the Actions of Men the beſt Interpre- 


Practice, yet 
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ters of their Thoughts. But ſince it is certain, that moſt 
Men's Practice, and ſome Men's open Profeſſions, have either 
queſtioned or denied theſe Principles, it is impoſſible to eſtabliſh 


an univerſal Conſent, (though we ſhould look for it only 


amongſt grown Men) without which it is impoſſible to con- 
clude them Innate. Secondly, Tis very ſtrange and unreaſon- 


able, to ſuppoſe Innate Practical Principles, that terminate only 


in Contemplation. Practical Principles derived from Nature 
are there for Operation, and muſt produce Conformity of Ac- 
tion, not barely ſpeculative Aſſent to their Truth, or elſe they 
are in vain diſtinguiſhed from ſpeculative Maxims. Nature, I 
confeſs, has put into Man a Deſire of Happineſs, and an Aver- 
ſion to Miſery: Theſe indeed are Innate Practical Principles, 
which (as Practical Principles ought) do continue conſtantly to 
operate and influence all our Actions without ceaſing: Theſe 
may be obſerved in all Perſons and all Ages, ſteady and uni- 


verſal; but theſe are Inclinations of the Appetite to Good, not 


Impreſſions of Truth on the Underſtanding. I deny not, that 


there are natural Tendencies imprinted on the Minds of Men; 
and that, from the very firſt Inſtances of Senſe and Perception, 
there are ſome Things that are grateful, and others unwelcome 


to them; ſome Things that they incline to, and others that 
they fly: But this makes nothing for Innate Characters on the 
Mind, which are to- be the Principles of Knowledge, re- 
gulating our Practice. Such natural Impreſſions on the Un- 
derſtanding are ſo far from being confirmed hereby, that 
this is an Argument againſt them; ſince, if there were cer- 


| tain Characters imprinted by Nature on the Underſtanding, 


as the Principles of Knowledge, we could not but perceive 
them conſtantly operate in us, and influence our Knowledge, 
as we do thoſe others on the Will and Appetite; which 
never ceaſe to be the conſtant Springs and Motives of all our 
Actions, to which we perpetually fee] them ſtrongly impelling 
us. | | | 
§. 4- Another Reaſon that makes me doubt of ,,_ , N 

any Innate Practical Principles, is, That I think „%% _ pgs of 
there cannot any one moral Rule be propoſed, where- ergo not . 


of a Man may not juſtly demand a Reaſon : Which ate. 


would be perfectly ridiculous and abſurd, if they 

were Innate, or ſo much as Self-evident ; which every Innate 
Principle muſt needs be, and not need any Proof to aſcertain its 
Truth, nor want any Reaſon to gain its Approbation. He 
would be thought void of common Senſe, who aſked on the one 
ide, or on the other fide went to give, a Reaſon, I/hy it is im- 
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poſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be. It carries ,its own 


Light and Evidence with it, and needs no other Proof: He that 


underſtands the Terms, aſſents to it for its own Sake, or elſe 
nothing will ever be able to prevail with him to do it. But 
ſhould that moſt unſhaken Rule of Morality, and Foundation 


of all Social Virtue, That one ſhould do as he would be done unto, 


be propoſed to one who never heard it before, but yet is of Ca- 
pacity to underſtand its Meaning, might he not without any 
Abſurdity aſk a Reaſon why? And were not he that propoſed it 
bound to make out the Truth and Reaſonableneſs of it to him? 
Which plainly ſhews it not to be Innate ; for if it were, it could 
neither want nor receive any Proof; but muſt needs (at leaſt, 
as ſoon as heard and underſtood) be received and aſſented to, as 
an unqueſtionable Truth, which a Man can by no means doubt 
of. So that the Truth of all theſe moral Rules plainly depends 
upon ſome other antecedent to them, and from which they muſt 
be deduced ; which could not be, if either they were Innate, or 
ſo much as Self-evident. | | 


§. 5. That Men ſhould keep their Compacts, 


Inſtance in is certainly a great and undeniable Rule in Mora- 
keeping Con- lity. But yet, if a Chriſtian, who has the View 
Pacts. of Happineſs and Miſery in another Life, be 


| aſked why a Man muſt keep his Word, he will 
ive this as a Reaſon; Becauſe God, who has the Power of 
ternal Life and Death, requires it of us. But if an Hobbiſt be 
aſked why, he will anſwer, Becauſe the Publick requires it, and 
the Leviathan will puniſh you if you do not. And if one of 
the old Heathen Philoſophers had been aſked, he would have 
anſwered, Becauſe it was diſhoneſt, below the Dignity of a 
Man, and oppoſite to Virtue, the higheſt Perfection of human 
Nature, to do otherwiſe. | | 
Firs $. 6. Hence naturally flows the great Variety 
. Fl of Opinions concerning moral Rules, which 
rally approved, | „„ a 
aan are to be found among Men, according to the dif- 
e Zu ferent Sorts of Happineſs they have a Proſpect of, 
Becauſe pro- or propoſe to themſelves: Which could not be if 
table. Practical Principles were Innate, and imprinted 
| in our Minds immediately by the Hand of God. 
I grant the Exiſtence of God is ſo many ways manifeſt, and 
the Obedience we owe him ſo congruous to the Light of Rea- 
ſon, that a great Part of Mankind give teſtimony to the Law 
of Nature; but yet I think it muſt be allowed, that ſeveral 
moral Rules may receive from Mankind a very general Ap- 
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probation, without either knowing or admitting the true 
Ground of Morality ; which can only be the Will and Law 
of a God, who ſees Men in the Dark, has in his Hand Rewards 
and Puniſhments, and Power enough to call to account the 
proudeſt Offender. For God having, by an inſeparable Con- 


nexion, joined Virtue and publick Happineſs together; and 


made the Practice thereof neceſſary to the Preſervation of So- 
ciety, and viſibly beneficial to all with whom the virtuous Man 
has to do; it is no wonder, that every one ſhould; not only al- 
low, but recommend, afd magnify thoſe Rules to others, from 
whoſe Obſervance of them he is ſure to reap Advantage to 
himſelf. He may, out of Intereſt, as well as Conviction, ay 
up that for Sacred, which if once trampled on and prophaned, 
he himſelf cannot be ſafe nor ſecure. This, though it takes 
nothing from the Moral and Eternal Obligation which theſe 
Rules evidently have; yet it ſhews that the outward Acknow- 
ledgment Men pay to them in their Words, proves not that they 
are Innate Principles: Nay, it proves not ſo much, as that Men 
aſſent to them inwardly in their own Minds, as the inviolable 
Rules of their own Practice; ſince we find that Self- Intereſt, 
and the Conveniencies of this Life, make many Men own an 
outward Profeſſion and Approbation of them, whoſe Actions 
ſuſhciently prove, that they very little conſider the Lawgiver 
that preſcribed theſe Rules, nor the Hell he has ordained for the 
Puniſhment of thoſe that tranſgreſs them. : | 
§. 7. For, if we will not ih Civility allow too Men's Action 
much Sincerity to the Profeſſions of moſt Men, convince us, 
but think their Actions to be the Interpreters of t the Rule 
their Thoughts, we ſhall find that they have ae a 
no ſuch internal Veneration for theſe Rules, nor „ 
ſo full a Perſuaſion of their Certainty and Obli- ciple 
gation. The great Principle of Morality, Todo © 
as one would" be done to, is more commended than practiſed. 
But the Breach of this Rule cannot be a greater Vice, than 
teach others, That it is no moral Rule, nor obligatory, 
would be thought Madneſs, arid contrary to that Intereſt 
Men ſacrifice to, when they break it themſelves. Perhaps 
Conſcience will be urged as checking us for ſuch Breaches, and 
ſo the internal Obligation and Eſtabliſhment of the Rule be 
preſerved. | | | | 


8. 8. To which I anſwer, That I doubt not, Conſcience 20 
but without being written on their Hearts, many Proof of any + 
Men may, by the ſame way that they come to the Innate Meral 


nowledge of other things, come to aſſent to ſe. Rule. 
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veral moral Rules, and be convinced of their Obligation. 
Others alſo may come to be of the ſame Mind, from their 
Education, Company, and Cuſtoms of their Country; which 
Perſuaſion, however got, will ſerve to ſet Conſcience on wort; which 
is nothing elſe, but our own Opinion-or Judgment of the 
moral Rectitude or Pravity of our own Actions. And if Con- 
ſcience be a Proof of Innate Principles, Contraries may be 


Innate Principles; ſince ſome Men, with the ſame Bent of 


Conſcience, proſecute what others avoid. | 
F. 9. But I cannot ſee how any Men ſhould 


e mb ever tranſgreſs thoſe moral Rules, with Confi- 
nee 6 <= dence and Serenity, were they Innate, and ſtamp- 
| 4 8e he I ed upon their Minds. View but an Army at the 
mrs; ſacking of a Town, and ſee what Obſervation, 


or Senſe of 'moral Principles, or what Touch of 
Conſcience for all the Outrages they do. Robberies, Murders, 
Rapes, are the Sports of Men ſet at liberty from Puniſhment 
and Cenſure. Have there not been whole Nations, and thoſe 
of the moſt civilized People, amongſt whom the expoſing 
their Children, and leaving them in the Fields to periſh by 
Want or wild Beaſts, has been the Practice, as little con- 
demned or ſcrupled as the begetting them ? Do they not ftill, 
in ſome Countries, put them into the ſame Graves with 
their Mothers, if they die in Child-birth ; or diſpatch them, if 
a pretended Aftrologer declares them to have unhappy Stars ? 
And are there not Places, where, at a certain Age, they kill, 


or expoſe their Parents without any Remorſe at all? Ina Part 


of Aſa, the Sick, when their Caſe comes to be thought de- 
ſperate, are carried out and laid on the Earth before they 
are dead; and left there, expoſed to Wind and Weather, to 
periſh without Aſſiſtance or Pity. (a) It is fa- 

(a) Gruber a- miliar among the Mingrelians, a People profeſ- 
pad. ene, ſing Chriſtianity, to bury their Children alive 
720 2 "4 4.2 without ſcruple. () There are Places where they 
apud Theve- eat their own Children. (c) The Caribbees were 
not, þ. 38. wont to geld their Children, on purpoſe to fat 
, and eat them. (d) And Garcilaſſs de la Vega tells 


c Veoſfrus de 
Nili Origine, us of a People in Peru, which were wont to fat 


c. 18, 19. and eat the Children they got on their Female 
(4) P. Mart. Captives, whom they kept as Concubines for 
Dec. 1. that purpoſe; and when they were paſt breed- 
£24 47 4: 3 ing, the Mothers themſelves were killed too and 
TE eaten. (e) The Virtues, whereby the Tououpi- 


nambos belieyed they merited Paradiſe, were 
- | 1 Revenge, 


named 
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Revenge, and eating abundance of their Enemies. They have 
not ſo much as a Name for God (f), and have no (Lem, c. 16. 
Religion, no 8 The Saints, who are cano- 216, 231. 
nized amongſt the Turks, lead Lives, which one cannot with 
Modeſty relate. A remarkable Paſſage to this purpoſe out of 
the Voyage of Baumgarten, which is a Book not every Day to 
be met with, I ſhall ſet down at large in the Language it is 
publiſhed in. 7b: ( ſc. prope Belbes in Mgypto) vidimus ſanctum | 
unum Saracenicum thter arenarum cumulos, ita ut ex utero ma- 
tris prodiit, nudum ſedentem. Mos eft, ut didicimus, Mahome- 
tiſtis, ut eos, qui amentes & ſme ratione ſunt, pro ſandlis colant 
& venerentur. Inſuper & eos, qui cum diu vitam egerint inqui- 
natiſſimam, voluntariam demum pœnitentiam & paupertatem, 
ſanctitate venerandos deputant. Ejuſmodi verò genus hominum 
libertatem quandam effrænem habent, domos quas volunt intrandi, 
edendi, bibendi, & quod majus ęſt, concumbendi; em quo concubitu 
proles ſecuta fuerit, ſancta ſimiliter habetur. His ergo homini- 
bus, dum vivunt, magnos exhibent honores; mortuis vero vel tem- 
pla vel monumenta extruunt ampliſſima, eofque contingere ac ſepelire 
maxime fortune ducunt loco. Audipimus hec difta & dicenda 
fer interpretem d Mucrelo noſtro. Inſuper ſanctum illum, quem 
eo loco vidimus, publicitus apprimè commendari, eum eſſe hominem 
ſanctum, divinum ac integritate præcipuum; eo quod, nec fœmina- 
rum unquam efſet, nec 232 ſed tantummoda aſellarum concu- 
bitor atque mularum. Peregr. Baumgarten, l. 2. c. 1. p. 73. 
More of the ſame kind, concerning theſe precious Saints amongſt 
the Turks, may be ſeen in Pietro della Valle, in his Letter of 
the 25th of January, 1616. Where then are thoſe Innate 
Principles of Juſtice, Piety, Gratitude, Equity, Chaſtity ? Or, 
where is that univerſal Conſent, that aſſures us there are ſuch 
inbred Rules? Murders in Duels, when Faſhion has made them 
honourable, are committed without Remorſe of Conſcience : 
Nay, in many Places, Innocence in this Caſe is the greateſt 
Iznominy. And if we look abroad, to take a View of Men, 
as they are, we ſhall find, that they have Remorſe in one Place, 
tor doing or omitting that, which others, in another Place, 
think they merit by. | e : 
N. 10. He that will carefully peruſe the Hiſtory 3% , 
of Mankind, and look abroad into the ſeveral MU ES rh” pF 
Tribes of Men, and with Indifferency ſurvey - Sical Pin- | 
their Actions, will be Able to ſatisfy himfelf, that «ples. 
there is ſcarce that Principle of Morality to be _ 
named, or Rules of Virtue to be thought on (thoſe only excepted 
: © "7, wi © that 
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that are abſolutely neceſſary to hold Society together, which 


commonly too are neglected betwixt diſtinct Societies) which is 
not, ſomewhere or other, ſtighted and condemned by the gene- 
ral Faſhion of whole Societies of Men, governed by practical 
Opinions and Rules of living, quite oppoſite to others. 
§. 11. Here, perhaps, *twill be objected, That 
Whole Na- it is no Argument, that the Rule is not #nown, 
tions reject ſe- becauſe it is broken, I grant the Objection good, 
veral Moral where Men, though they tranſgreſs, yet difown 
Rules. not the Law; where Fear of Br Cenſure, 
| or Puniſhment, carries the Mark of ſome Awe 


it has upon them. But it is impoſſible to conceive, that a whole? 


Nation of Men ſhould all publicily rejett and renounce, what 
every one of them, certainly and infallibly, knew to be a 


Law: For ſo they muſt, who have it naturally imprinted on 


their Minds. Tis poſſible, Men may ſometimes own Rwles 
of Morality, which, in their private Thoughts, they, do not 
believe to be true, only to keep themſelves in Reputation and 
Eſteem amongſt thoſe, who are perſuaded of their Obligation. 
But *tis not to be imagined, that a whole Society of Men ſhould 
publickly and profeſſedly diſown, and caſt off a Rule, which 
they could not, in their own Minds, but be infallibly certain 
was a Law ; nor be ignorant, that all Men they ſhould have to 
do with, knew it to be ſuch: And therefore muſt every one of 
them apprehend from others, all the Contempt and Abhorrence 
due to one, who profeſtes himſelf void of Humanity; and one, 
who, confounding the known and natural Meaſures of Right 


and Wrong, cannot but be looked on as the profeſſed Enemy 


of their Peace and Happineſs. Whatever practical Principle is 
Innate, cannot but be known to every one to be juſt and good. 
It is therefore little leſs than a Contradiction to ſuppoſe, that 
whole Nations of Men ſhould, both in their Profeſſions and 
Practice, unanimouſly and univerſally give the Lye to what, by 
the moſt invincible Evidence, every one of them knew to be 
True, Right, and Good. This is enough to ſatisfy us, that 
no practical Rule, which is any where univerſally, and with 
publick Approbation or Allowance, tranſgreſſed, can be ſuppo- 
ſed Innate. But I have ſomething further to add, in anſwer to 
this Objection. | e Shes 8 
§. 12. The breaking of a Rule, ſay you, is no Argumeat that 
it is unknown. I grant it: But the generally allowed Breach of it 


any where, I fay, is a Proof that it is not Innate. For Example: 


Let us take any of theſe Rules, which being the moſt obvious 
Deductions of human Reaſon, and conformable to the qe 
wy | ra 
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ral Inclination of the greateſt Part of Men, feweſt People have 
had the Impudence to deny, or Inconſideration to doubt of. 
If any can be thought to be naturally imprinted, none, I 
think, can have a fairer Pretence to be Innate than this; Pa- 


rents, preſerve and cheriſh your Children. When therefore you 


ſay, That this is an Innate Rule, what do you mean? Either, 


that it is an Innate Principle, which upon all Occaſions excites 
and directs the Actions of all Men: Or elſe, that it is a Truth, 
which all Men have imprinted on their Minds, and which there- 


fore they know and aſſent to. But in neither of theſe Senſes is 


it Innate. Firſt, That it is not a Principle which influences 
all Men's Actions, is what I have proved by the Examples be- 
fore cited: Nor need we ſeek ſo far as Mingrelia or Peru, to 
find Inſtances of ſuch as neglect, abuſe, nay, and deſtroy their 
Children; or look on it only as the more than Brutality of 
ſome ſavage and barbarous Nations, when we remember, that 
it was a familiar and uncondemned Practice amongſt the Greeks 
and Romans,' to expoſe, without Pity or Remorſe, their inno- 
cent Infants. Secondly, That it is an Innate Truth, known 
to all Men, is alſo falſe. For, Parents, preſerve your Children, is 
ſo far from an Innate Truth, that it is no Truth at all; it be- 
ing a Command, and not a Propoſition, and ſo not capable of 
Truth or Falſhood. . To make it capable of. being aſſented to 
as true, it muſt be reduced to ſome ſuch Propoſition. as this: 
It is the Duty of Parents to preſerve their Ghildren, But what 
Duty is, cannot be underſtood without a Law; nor a Law be 
known, or ſuppoſed, without a Law-maker, or without Reward 
and Puniſhment: So that it is impoſſible, that this, or any other 
practical Principle ſhould be Innate; i. e. be imprinted on the 
Mind as a Duty, without ſuppoſing the Ideas of God, of Law; 
of Obligation, of Puniſhment, of a Life after this, Innate. 
For that Puniſhment follows not, in this Life, the Breach: of 
this Rule; and conſequently, that it has not the Force of a 
Law in Countries, where the generally allowed Practice runs 
eounter to it, is in itſelf evident. But theſe Ideas (which muſt 


be all of them Innate, if any Thing as a Duty be 7 ſo far 


from being Innate, that tis not every ſtudious or thinking Man, 
much leſs every one that is born, in whom they are to be found 
clear and diſtint: And that one of them, which of all others 


ſeems moſt likely to be Innate, is not ſo, (I mean the Idea of 


God) I think, in the next Chapter, will appear very evident 
§. 13. From what has been ſaid, I think we may ſafely con- 
elude, That, whatever practical Rule is, in any Place, generally 
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and with Allowance broken, cannot be ſuppoſed Innate ; it be- 
ing impoſſible that Men ſhould, without Shame or Fear, con- 
fidently and ſerenely break a Rule, which they could not but 
evidently know, that God had ſet up, and would, certainly 
puniſh the Breach of (which they muſt, if it were Innate) 
to a degree, to make it a very ill Bargain to the Tranſgreſſor. 
Without ſuch a Knowledge as this, a Man can never be cer- 
tain that any thing is his Duty, Ignorance, or Doubt of the 
Law, Hopes to eſcape the Knowledge or Power of the Law- 
maker, or the like, may make Mer give way to a preſent 
Appetite : But let any one fee the Fault, and the Rod by it, 
and with the Tranſgreſſion, a Fire ready to puniſh it; a 
Pleaſure tempting, and the Hand of the Almighty viſibly held 
up, and prepared to take Vengeance, (for this muſt be the 
Caſe, where any Duty is imprinted on the Mind) and then 
tell me, Whether it be poſſible for People, with ſuch a Pro- 
ſpect, ſuch a certain Knowledge as this, wantonly, and with- 
out Scruple, to offend againſt a Law, which they.carry about 
them in indelible Characters, and that ſtares them in the Face 
whilſt they are breaking it? Whether Men, at the ſame time 
that they feel in themſelves the imprinted Edits of an Omni- 
potent Law-maker, can with Aſſurance and Gaiety flight and 
trample under foot his moſt ſacred Injunctions? And laſtly, 
Whether it be poſſible, that whilſt a Man thus openly bids 
defiance to this Innate Law and Supreme Law-giver, all the 
By-ſtanders, yea, even the Governors and Rulers of the Peo- 
ple, full of the ſame Senſe both of the Law and Law-maker, 

20uld filently connive, without teſtifying their diſlike, or 
laying the leaſt blame on it? Principles of Actions indeed 
there are lodged in Men's Appetites, but theſe are ſo far from 
being Innate moral Principles, that if they were left to their 
full Swing, they would carry Men to the over-turning of all 
Morality. Moral Laws are ſet as a Curb and Reſtraint to theſe 
exorbitant Deſires, which they cannot be but by Rewards and 
Puniſhments, that will over-balance the Satisfaction any one 
Hall propoſe to himſelf in the Breach of the Law. If therefore 
any thing be imprinted on the Minds of all Men as a Law, all 
Men muſt have a certain and unavoidable Knowledge, that 
certain and unavoidable Puniſhment will attend the Breach of 
it. For, if Men can be ignorant or doubtful of what is Innate, 
Innate Principles, are inſiſted on, and urged to no Purpoſe; 
Truth and Certainty (the things pretended) are not at all ſecured 
by them: But Men are in the ſame uncertain, floating Eſtate 
with, as without them, An evident indubitable Knowledge of 
5 „„ 1 unavoidable 
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unavoidable Puniſhment, great enough to make the Tranſgreſ- | 


ſion very uneligible, muſt accompany an Innate Law; unleſs, 
with an Innate Law, they can ſuppoſe an Innate Goſpel too. 
I would not here be miſtaken, as if, becauſe I deny an Innate 
Law, I thought there were none but poſitive Laws. There is 


a great deal of Difference between an Innate Law, and a Law 


of Nature; between ſomething imprinted. on our Minds in 
their very Original, and ſomething that we being ignorant of, 
may attain to the Knowledge of, by the Uſe and due Applica- 
tion of our natural Faculties. And I think they equally for- 
ſake the Truth, who, running into contrary Extremes, either 
affirm an Innate Law, or deny that there is a Law knowable 
by the Light of Nature, i. e. without the Help of poſitive 
Revelation. | OR. 8 . 
§. 14. The Difference there is amongſt Men 
in their practical Principles, is ſo evident, that, I . 4 
think, I need ſay no more to evince, that it will one _ 7 
be impoſſible to find any Innate moral Rules by 5 , 
this Mark of general Aſſent: And 'tis enough to „ e 
make one ſuſpect, that the Suppoſition of ſuch ,z,, are. 
Innate Principles is but an Opinion taken up at 
pleaſure; ſince thoſe who talk ſo confidently of them, are ſo 
ſparing to tell us which they are. This might with Juſtice be 
expected from thoſe Men who lay ſtreſs upon this Opinion: And 
it gives occaſion to diſtruſt either their Knowledge or Charity, 
who declaring, That God has imprinted on the Minds of Men 


Thoſe who . 


the Foundations of Knowledge, and the Rules of Living, are 


yet fo little favourable to the Information of their Neighbours, 
or the Quiet of Mankind, as not to point out to them which 


they are, in the Variety Men are diſtracted with. But, in truth, 


were there any ſuch. Innate Principles, there would be no need 


to teach them. Did Men find ſuch Innate Propoſitions ſtamped 


on their Minds, they would eaſily be able to diſtinguiſh them 
from other Truths, that they afterwards learned, and deduced 
from them; and there would be nothing more eaſy, than to 
know what, and how many they were. There could be no 
more doubt about their Number, than there is about the Num- 
ber of our Fingers; and 'tis like then every Syſtem would be 
ready to give them us by Tale. But ſince no-body, that I 
know, has ventured yet to give a Catalogue of them, they can- 
not blame thoſe who doubt of theſe Innate Principles; fince even 


they who require Men to believe, that there are ſuch Innate 


Propoſitions, do not tell us what they are. Tis eaſy to fore- 
ice, that if different Men of different Sects ſhould go about to 
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give us a Liſt of thoſe Innate Practical Principles, they would 
ſet down only ſuch as ſuited their diſtin& Hypotheſes, and were 
fit to ſupport the Doctrines of their particular Schools or 
Churches : A plain Evidence, that there are no ſuch Innate 
Truths. Nay, a great Part of Men are ſo far from finding 
any ſuch Innate moral Principles in themſelves, that by deny- 
ing Freedom to Mankind, and thereby making Men no other 
than bare Machines, they take away not only Innate, but all 
moral Rules whatſoever, and leave not a Poſſibility to believe 
any ſuch, to thoſe who cannot conceive, how any thing can 
be capable of a Law, that is not a free Agent: And upon that 
Ground, they muſt neceſſarily reject all Principles of Virtue, 
who cannot put Morality and Mechaniſm together ; which are not 
very eaſy to be reconciled, or made confiftent. 
8 15. When I had writ this, being informed 
__ 3 that my Lord Herbert had, in his Book de Ve- 
Princiile ox. Titate, aſſigned theſe Innate Principles, I pre- 
b PLES EX 4 . . M 
bolt Eee ſently conſulted him, hoping to find, in a Man 
| 5 of ſo great Parts, ſomething that might ſatisfy 
me in this Point, and put an end to my Enquiry. In his 
Chapter de Inſtinctu Naturali, p. 72. edit. 1656. 1 met with 
theſe ſix Marks of his Notitiæ Communes : 1. Prioritas. 2. In- 
dependentia. 3. Univerſalitas. 4. Certitudo. 5. Neceſſitas, i. e. 
as he explains it, faciunt ad hominis conſervationem. ' 6. Modus 
 confermationts, i. e. Aſſenſus nulla interpoſita mord. And at the 
latter End of his little Treatiſe, De Religione Laici, he ſays 
this of theſe Innate Principles: Adeo ut non uninſcujuſors Reli- 
gionis conſinio arctentur que ubique vigent veritates. Sunt enim in 
ipsa mente cœlitus deſcriptæ, nulliſque traditionibus, ſive ſcriptis, 
ſtue non ſcriptis, obnoxiæ, p. 3. And, Veritates naſtræ Catholicæ, 
gue tanquam indubia Dei effata in Jr interiori deſcripte. Thus 
having given the Marks of the Innate Principles or Common 
Notions, and aſſerted their being imprinted on the Minds of 
Men by the Hand of God, he proceeds to ſet them down; and 
they are theſe: 1. E aliguod ſupremum numen. 2. Numen illud 
coli debere. 3. Virtutem cum pietate conjunctam optimam eſſe rationem 
cultiis divini. 4. Reſhpiſcendum eſſe d peccatis. 5. Dari premium 
vel pœnam peſt hanc vitam tranſattam. Though I allow theſe to 
be clear Truths, and ſuch as, if rightly explained, a rational 
Creature can hardly avoid giving his Aſſent to; yet I think he 
is far from proving them Innate Impreſſions in foro interior! den 
ſtripiæ. For J muſt take leave to obſerve, © 
$ 4% 
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§. 16. Firft, That theſe five Propoſitions are either not all, 
or more than all, thoſe common Notions writ on our Minds 
by the Finger of God, if it were reaſonable to believe any at 
all to be ſo written: Since there are other Propoſitions, which, 
even by his own Rules, have as juſt a Pretence to ſuch an 
Original, and may be as well admitted for Innate Principles, as 


at leaſt ſome of theſe five he enumerates, viz, Do as thou 


woulde/t be done units; and perhaps, ſome hundreds of others, 
when well conſidered. | | 


F. 17. Secondly, That all his Marks are not to be found in 


each of his five Propoſitions, viz. his firſt, ſecond, and third 


Marks agree perfectly to neither of them; and the firſt, ſe- 


cond, third, fourth, and ſixth Marks agree but ill to his third 
fourth, and fifth Propoſitions. For beſides that we are aſſure 
from Hiſtory, of many Men, nay, whole Nations, who doubt 
or diſbelieve ſome or all of them; I cannqt ſee how the third, 
viz. That Firtue joined with Piety, is the beſt Worſhip of God, can 
be an Innate Principle, when the Name, or Sound, Virtue, is 
ſo hard to be underſtood ; liable to fo much Uncertainty in its 
Signification; and the Thing it ſtands for, ſo much contended 
about, and difficult to be known, And therefore this can be 
but a very uncertain Rule of Human Practice, and ſerve but 
very little to the Conduct of our Lives, and is therefore very 
nl to be affigned as an Innate Practical Principle. 


F. 18. For let us conſider this Propoſition as to its Meaning, 


(for it is the Senſe, and not Sound, that is, and muſt be the 
Principle or common Notion) viz. Virtue is the beft Worſhip of 
God; i. e. is moſt acceptable to him; which if Virtue be taken, 


as moſt commonly it is, for thoſe Actions, which, accord- 


ing to the different Opinions of ſeveral Countries, are ac- 
counted laudable, will be a Propofition ſo far from being cer- 
tain, that it will not be true. If Virtue be taken for Actions 
conformable to God's Will, or to the Rule preſcribed by God, 
which is the true and only Meaſure of Virtue, when Virtue is 
uſed to ſignify what is in its own Nature right and good; then 
this Propoſition, That Virtue is the beſt Worſhip of God, will 
be moſt true and certain, but of very little Uſe in Human 
Life: Since it will amount to no more but this, viz. That 


God is pleaſed with the doing 4 - what be commands; which a 


Man may certainly know to be true, without knowing what 
it is that God doth command; and ſo be as far from any Rule 
or Principle of his Actions, as he was before, And I think 
very few will take a Propoſition, which amounts to no more 
than this, viz, That God is pleaſed with the doing of what he 


himſelf 
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himſelf commands, for an Innate Moral Principle writ on the 
Minds of all Men, (however true and certain it may be) ſince 
it teaches fo little. Whoſoever does fo, will have reaſon to 
think Hundreds of Propoſitions, Innate Principles; fince there 
are many, which have as good a Title as this, to be received 
for ſuch, which no- body yet ever put into that Rank of Innate 
Principles. | | | 


F. 19. Nor is the fourth Propoſition (viz. Men muſt repent 


of their Sins) much more inſtructive, till what thoſe Actions 


are, that are meant by Sins, be ſet down. For the Word Pec- 
cata, or Sins, being put, as it uſually is, to ſignify in general 
ill Actions, that will draw Puniſhment upon the 1 
what great Principle of Morality can that be, to tell us we 
ſhould be ſorry, and ceaſe to do that which will bring Miſ- 
chief upon us, without knowing what thoſe particular Actions 
are, that will do ſo? Indeed, this is a very true Propoſition, 
and fit to be inculcated on, and received by thoſe, who are 
ſuppoſed to have been taught, what Actions in all kinds are 


Sins; but neither this, nor the former, can be imagined to 


be Innate Principles, nor to be of any Uſe, if they were In- 
nate, unleſs the particular Meaſures and Bounds of all Vir- 
tues and Vices, were engraven in Men's Minds, and were In- 
nate Principles alſo, which, I think, is very much to be 
doubted. And therefore, I imagine, it will ſcarce ſeem poſſible, 
that God ſhould engrave Principles in Men's Minds, in Words 
of eee ee ſuch as Virtues and Sins, which, 


amongſt different Men, ftand for different Things: Nay, it 


cannot be ſuppoſed to be in Words at all; which, being in moſt 
of theſe Principles very general Names, cannot be underſtood, 
but by knowing the Particulars comprehended under them. 
And in the practical Inſtances, the Meaſures muſt be taken from 
the Knowledge of the Actions themſelves, and the Rules of 
them, abſtracted from Words, and antecedent to the Knowledge 
of Names; which Rules a Man muſt know, what Language ſo- 
ever he chance to learn, whether Engliſb or Japan, or if he 
ſhould learn no Language at all, or never ſhould underſtand the 
Vie of Words, as happens in the Caſe of dumb and deaf Men. 
When it ſhall be made out, that Men ignorant of Words, or 
untaught by the Laws and Cuſtoms of their Country, know that 


iis part of the Worſhip of God, Not to kill another Man; Not 
to know more Women than one; Not to procure Abortion ; | 


Not to expoſe their Children; Not to take from another what 
is his, tho” we want it ourſelves, but, on the contrary, relieve 
and ſupply his Wants; and whenever we have done the con- 

| traf, 
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trary, we ought to repent, be ſorry, and reſolve to do ſo no 
more: When, I ſay, all Men ſhall be proved actually to know 
and allow all theſe and a thouſand other ſuch Rules, all which 
come under theſe two general Words made uſe of aboye, viz. 
Virtutes & Peccata, Virtues and Sins, there will be more Reaſon 
for admitting theſe and the like, for common Notions and Prac- 
tical Principles; yet, after all, univerſal Conſent (were there 
any in Moral Principles) to Truths, the Knowledge whereof 
may be attained otherwiſe, would ſcarce prove them to be In- 
nate; which is all I contend for. 38 
$. 20. Nor will it be of much moment here 

to offer that very ready, but not very material Obj. Zanate 
Anſwer, (viz.) That the Innate Principles of Principles may 
Morality, may, by Education and Cuſtom, and be corrupted, 
the general Opinion of thoſe amongſt whom we anſwered. 
converſe, be darkened, and at laſt quite worn out 
of the Minds of Men. Which Aſſertion of theirs, if true, 
quite takes away the Argument of univerſal Conſent, by which 
this Opinion of Innate Principles is endeavoured to be proved : 
unleſs thoſe Men will think it reaſonable, that their private 
Perſuaſions, or that of their Party, ſhould paſs for univerſal 
Conſent: a Thing not unfrequently done, when Men, pre- 
ſuming themſelves to be the only Maſters of right Reaſon, caſt 
by the Votes and Opinions of the reſt of Mankind, as not worthy 
the reckoning. And then their Argument ftands thus: The 
Principles which all Mankind allow for true, are Innate; thoſe 
that Men of right Reaſon admit, are the Principles allowed 
by all Mankind; we, and thoſe of our Mind, are Men of Rea- 
ſon; therefore we agreeing, our Principles are Innate; which 
is a very pretty Way of arguing, and a ſhort Cut to In- 
fallibility. For otherwiſe it will be very hard to underſtand, 
how there be ſome Principles, which all Men do acknowledge 
and agree in; and yer there are none of thoſe Principles, which 
are not by depraved Cuſtom, and ill Education, blotted out of the 
Minds of many Men: Which is to ſay, That all Men admit, 
but yet many Men do deny, and diſſent from them. And in- 
deed the Suppoſition of ſuch firſt Principles, will ſerve us to very 
little Purpoſe ; and we ſhall be as much at a loſs with, as with- 
out them, if they may, by any Human Power, ſuch as is the 
Will of our Teachers, or Opinions of our Companions, be al- 
tered or loſt in us: And notwithſtanding all this Boaſt of firſt 
Principles, and Innate Light, we ſhall be as much in the Dark 
and Uncertainty, as if there were no ſuch thing at all: It being 
all one, to have no Rule, and one that will warp any way, or 
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amongſt various and contrary Rules, not to know which is the 
right. But concerning Innate Principles, I defire theſe Men 


to ſay, whether they can, or cannot, by Education and Cuſ- 
tom, be blurred and blotted out: If they cannot, we muſt 


find them in all Mankind alike, and they muſt be clear in 


every body: And if they may ſuffer Variation from adventi- 


tious Notions, we muſt then find them cleareſt and moſt per- 


ſpicuous neareſt the Fountain, in Children and Illiterate 


cople, who have received leaſt Impreſſion from foreign Opi- 
nions. Let them take which Side they pleaſe, they will cer- 
tainly find it inconſiſtent with viſible Matter of Fact, and 
daily Obſervation. | T6 | 
F. 21. I eaſily grant, that there are great 
Contrary Prin- Numbers of Opinions, which, by Men of diffe- 


ciples in the rent Countries, Educations and Tempers, are 


World. received and embraced as firſt and unqugſtionable 
Principles; many whereof, both for their Ab- 
ſurdity, as well as Oppoſition one to another, it is impoſſible 


Jhould be true, But yet all thoſe Propoſitions, how remote ſo- 


ever from Reaſon, are ſo ſacred ſomewhere or other, that Men 


_ even of good Underſtanding in other Matters, will ſooner 


part with their Lives, and whatever is deareſt to them, than 
ſuffer themſelves to doubt, or others to queſtion, the Truth of 
them. | 1 | | | 

S. 22. This, however ſtrange it may ſeem, is 


How Men that which every Day's Experience confirms; and 


commonly come will not, perhaps, appear ſo wonderful, if we 
by their Prin- conſider the Mays end Steps by which it is brought 
ciples. about; and how really it may come to paſs, that 

| Doctrines, that have been derived from no better 
Original, than the Superſtition of a Nurſe, or the Authority of 
an old Woman, may, by Length of Time, and Conſent of 
Neighbours, grow wp to the Dignity of Principles in Religion or 
Morality. For ſuch, who are careful (as they call it) to prin- 
ciple Children well, (and few there be who have not a Set of 
thoſe Principles for them, which they believe in) inſtil into the 
unwary, and, as yet, unprejudiced Underſtanding, (for white 
Paper receives any Characters) thoſe Doctrines they would have 
them retain and profeſs. Theſe being taught them as ſoon as 
they have any Apprehenſion; and ſtill as they grow up, con- 
firmed to them, either by the open Profeſſion, or tacit Conſent, 
of all they have to do with; or at leaſt by thoſe, of whoſe Wil- 
dom, Knowledge, and Piety, they have an Opinion, who never 
ſuffer thoſe Propoſitions to be otherwiſe mentioned, but as the 
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Baſis and Foundation, on which they build their Religion or 
Manners, come, by theſe Means, to have the Reputation of 
Unqueſtionable, Self- evident, and Innate Truths. i 
$. 23. To which we may add, That when Men, ſo inſtruct- 
ed, are grown up, and reflect on their own Minds, they cannot 
find any thing more antient there, than thoſe Opinions which 
were taught them before their Memory began to keep a Regi- 
ſter of their Actions, or date the Time when any new Thing 
appeared to them; and therefore make no ſcruple to conclude, 
That thoſe Propoſitions, of whoſe Knowledge they can find in them- 
ſelves no Original, were certainly the Impreſs of God and Nature 
upon their Minds; and not taught them by any one elſe. "Theſe 
they entertain and ſubmit to, as many do to their Parents, with 
Veneration ; not becauſe it is natural; nor do Children do it, 
where they are not ſo taught ; but becauſe, having been always 
ſo educated, and having no Remembrance of the beginning of 
this Reſpect, they think it is natural. | 
F. 24. This will appear very likely, and almoſt unavoidable 
to come to paſs, if we conſider the Nature of Mankind, and 
the Conſtitution of Human Affairs; wherein mo/# Men cannot 
live, without employing their Time in the daily Labours of their 
Callings; nor be at quiet in their Minds, without ſome Foundati- 
en or Principles ta reft their Thoughts on. There is ſcarce any 
one ſo floating and ſuperficial in his Underſtanding, who hath 
not ſome reverenced Propoſitions, which are to him the Prin- 
ciples on which he bottoms his Reaſonings; and by which he 
judgeth of Truth and Falſhood, Right and Wrong; which 
ſome wanting Skill and Leiſure, and others the Inclination, _ 
and ſome being taught, that they ought not to examine; there 
are few to be found, who are not expoſed by their Ignorance, 
5 Education, or Precipitancy, to take them upon 
ruſt. 8 | 
§. 25. This is evidently the Caſe of all Children and young 
Folk ; and Cuſtom, a greater Power than Nature, ſeldom fail- 
ing to make them worſhip for Divine, what ſhe hath inured 
them to bow their Minds, and ſubmit their Underitandings to, 
it is no wonder, that grown Men, either perplexed in the ne- 
ceſſary Affairs of Life, or hot in the purſuit of Pleaſures, ſhould 
not ſeriouſly. fit down to examine their own Tenets ; eſpecially 
when one of their Principles is, That Principles ought not to 
be queſtioned, And had Men Leiſure, Parts, and Will, who 
is there almoſt, that dare ſhake the Foundations of alli his paſt 
Thoughts and Actions, and endure to bring upon himſelf the 
Shame of having been a long time wholly in Miitake and Error? 
| Who 
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Who is there hardy enough to contend with the Reproach, 


which is every where prepared for thoſe who dare venture to 
diſſent from the received Opinions of their Country or Party? 
And where is the Man to be found, that can patiently prepare 
himſelf to bear the Name of Whimſical, Sceptical, or Atheiſt, 
which he is ſure to meet with, who does in the leaſt ſcruple 
any of the common Opinions? And he will be much more 
afraid to queſtion thoſe Principles, when he ſhall think them, 
as moſt Men do, the Standards ſet up by God in his Mind, 
to be the Rule and Touchſtone of all other Opinions. And 


what can hinder him from thinking them Sacred, when he 
finds them the earlieſt of all his own Thoughts, and the moſt 


reverenced by others? ö 
FS. 26. It is eaſy to imagine, how by theſe means it comes to 
paſs, that Men worſhip the Idols that have been ſet up in their 
Minds; grow fond of the Notions they have been long ac- 
quainted with there; and ſtamp the Characters Divinity upon 
eie and Errors, become zealous Votaries to Bulls and 

onkeys; and contend too, fight, and die in Defence of their 
Opinions. Dum ſolos credit habendss eſſe Deos, quos ipſe colit. 
For ſince the reaſoning Faculties of the Soul, which are almoſt 
conſtantly, though not always warily nor wiſely employed, 
would not know how eto move, for want of a Foundation and 
Footing, in moſt Men; who, through Lazineſs or Avocation, 
do not, or for want of Time, or true Helps, or for other 
Cauſes, cannot penetrate into the Principles of Knowledge, 
and trace Truth to its Fountain and Original; *tis natural for 
them, and almoſt unavoidable, to take up with ſome borrowed 


Principles, which being reputed and preſumed to be the evi- 


dent Proofs of other Things, are thought not to need any other 
Proof themſelves. Whoever ſhall receive any of theſe into 
his Mind, and entertain-them there, with the Reverence uſually 
paid to Principles, never venturing to examine them, but ac- 
cuſtoming himſelf to believe them, becauſe they are to be be- 
lieved, may take up from his Education, and the Faſhions of 
his Country, any Abſurdity for Innate Principles; and by long 
poring on the ſame Object, ſo dim his Sight, as to take Mon- 
ſters lodged in his own Brain, for the Images of the Deity, 
and the Workmanſhip of his Hands. | 

| F. 27. By this Progreſs, how many there are 


ahi yogi who arrive at Principles, which they believe In- 
mined. nate, may be eaſily obſerved in the Variety of 


| oppoſite Principles held, and contended for, by 
all Sorts and Degrees of Men. And he that thall deny this to be 
| | | | | the 
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the Method, wherein moſt Men proceed to the Aſſurance they 
have of the Truth and Evidence of their Principles, will, per- 
haps, find it a hard Matter, any other Way to account for the 
contrary Tenets, which are firmly believed, confidently affert- 


ed, and which great Numbers are ready at any time to ſeal with 


their Blood. And indeed, if it be the Privilege of Innate Prin- 
ciples, to be received upon their own Authority, without Ex- 
amination, I know not what may not be believed, or how any 
one's Principles can be queſtioned. If they may, and ought to 


be examined, and tried; I deſire to know how Firſt and Innate 


Principles can be tried; or at leaſt it is reaſonable to demand 
the Marks and Characters, whereby the, genuine Innate Prin- 
ciples may be diſtinguiſhed from others; that ſo, amidſt the 
great Variety of Pretenders, I may be kept from Miſtakes, in 
ſo material a Point as this. When this is done, I ſhall be ready 
to embrace ſuch welcome and uſeful Propoſitions z. and till then 
I may with Modefty doubt, ſince I fear univerſal Conſent, 
which is the only one produced, will ſcarce prove a ſufficient 
Mark to direct my Choice, and aſſure me of any Innate Prin- 
ciples. From what has been ſaid, I think it paſt doubt, that 


there are no Practical Principles wherein all Men agree; and 


therefore none Innate. 
499299222222 922 S222:2:24 92 222:2 0:2 226 27 
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Other C. onfiderations concerning Innate Principles, 
both Speculative and Practical. 


$. "Ha: thoſe, who would perſuade us p, i , aa, 


that there are Innate Principles, not 7,,,,- TL 


taken them jy 20 in groſs; but . ;ho;r Ideas e 


conſidered, ſeparately, the Parts out of which nate. 

thoſe Propoſitions are made; they would not, 3 
perhaps, have been ſo forward to believe they were Innate: 
Since if the Ideas, which made up thoſe- Truths, were not, it 
was impoſſible, that the Propoſitions, made up of them, ſhould 


be Innate, or our Knowledge of them be born with us. For if 


the Ideas be not Innate, there was a Time when the Mind Was 
without thoſe Principles; and then, they will not be Innate, but 
be derived from ſome other Original. For, where the [deas 
a, ; them- 
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48 No Innate Practical Principles; 


themſelves are not, there can be no Knowledge, no Aﬀent, fio 
Mental or Verbal Propoſitions about them. | . 
$. 2. If we will attentively conſider new- born 


Ideas, eſpeci- Children, we ſhall have little Reaſon to think, 


705 ae that = bring many /dzas into the World with 
Princis 1 them. For, bating, perhaps, ſome faint Tdeas 
1 of Hunger, and Thitſt; and Warmth, and ſome 
Children. Pains; which they may have felt in the Womb, 

there is not the leaſt Appearance of any ſettled 


Ideas at all in them; eſpecially of Ideas, anſwering the Terms 
which make up thoſe univerſal Propoſitions, that are eſteemed In- 
nate Principles. One may perceive how, by Degrees, after- 
wards Ideas come into their Minds; and that they get no more; 
nor no other, than what Experience, and the Obſervation of 
Things, that come in their Way, furniſh them with; which 
might be enough to ſatisfy us, that they are not Original Cha- 
racters, ſtamped on the Mind. : | 

S. 3. It is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, is 
certainly (if there be any ſuch) an Innate Principle. But can 
any one think, or will any one ſay, that Impoſſibility and Identit) 
are two Innate Ideas? Are they ſuch as all Mankind have, and 
bring into the World with them? And are they thofe that are 
the firſt in Children, and antecedent to all acquired ones? If 
they are Innate, they muſt needs be ſo. Hath a Child an Idea 
of Impoſſibility and Identity, before it has of JVhite or Black, 


Sweet or Bitter? And is it from the Knowledge of this Prin- 


ciple, that it concludes, that Wormwood rubbed on the Nipple 
hath not the ſame Taſte that it uſed to receive from thence ? 
Is it the actual Knowledge of Impoſſibile ef? idem eſſe, & non eſſe, 
that makes a Child diſtinguiſh between its Mother and a Stran- 
ger; or that makes it fond of the one, and fly the other? Or 
does the Mind regulate itſelf, and its Aſſent, by Ideas that it 
never yet had? Or the Underſtanding draw Concluſions from 


Principles, which it never yet knew or underſtood ? The 
Names [mpoſſwility and Identity, ſtand for two Ideas, ſo far from 


being Innate, or Born with us, that I think it requires great 
Care and Attention to form them right in our Underſtandings. 
They are fo far from being brought into the World with us, 
ſo remote from the Thoughts of Infancy and Childhood, that 
] believe, upon Examination, it will be found, that many grown 
Men want them. 

Identity, an I. F. 4. If Identity (to inſtance in that alone) be 
dea not Innate. à native Impreſſion; and conſequently ſo clear 

an 
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and obvious to us, that e muſt needs know it even from our 
Cradles ; I would gladly be reſolved, by one of ſeven, or ſeventy 
Years old, 

Soul and B 1e | | 
Whether Eupborbus and Pythagoras, having had the. ſame. 


* 


were the ſame Man, tho' they lived ſeveral Ages aſunder? 


Nay, Whether the Cock too, which had the ſame Soul, were 


not the ſame with both of them ? Whereby, perhaps, it will 


appear, that our Idea of Sameneſs is not ſo ſettled and clear, as 
to deſerve to be thought [nnate in us. For if thoſe Innate Ideas 
are not clear and diſtin, ſo as to be univerſally known, and 
naturally agreed on, they cannot be Subjects of univerſal and 
undoubted Truths; but will be the unavoidable Occaſion of 
perpetual Uncertainty. For, I ſuppoſe, every one's Idea df 
Identity will not be the ſame that Pythagoras and thoufands 
others of his Followers have: And Which then ſhall be the 
true? Which Innate ? Or are there two different Ideas of  /den- 
tity, bath Inne yas HS; 


§. 5. Nor let any: one think that the Queſtions have here 


propoſed about the Identity of Man, are bare, empty Speeula- 


tions; which, if they were, woüld be enough to ſhew, that 


there was in the Underſtandings of Men no Innate Idea Iden- 
tity, He that ſhall; with a little Attention, reflect on the Re- 
ſurrection, and conſider, that Divine Juſtice ſhall bring to 


Judgment, at the laſt Day, the very ſame Perſons, to be happy 


or miſerable in the other, who did well or ill in this Life, 
will find it, perhaps, not eaſy to reſolve with himſelf,” what 
makes the ſame 3 or wherein {4entity conſiſts; and will 
not be forward to think he, and every one, eyen Children 
themſelves, have naturally a clear Idea of it. 
§. 6. Let us examine that Principle of Mathe- ,,,, ,_ 
maticks, viz. That the Ii pole is bigger than 4 par, 5 Io 
Part. This, I take it, is reckoned amongſt _ ,, 71... £ 
Innate Principles. I am ſure it has as good a 


to be, when he conſiders the Ideas it comprehends in it, 
Mhole and Part, are perfectly relative; but the pofitive. Idegs, 
to which they ppgperly and immediately belong, are Extenſion 
and Number, M Which alone, Mole and Part are Relations. 

80 that if hole and Part are Innate Ideas, Extenſion and 
Number muſt be ſo too; it being impoſſible to have an Idea of 
a Relation, without having any at all of the Thing to which. it 
belongs, and in which it is founded. Now, whether the Minds 
of Men have naturally imprinted on them the Ideas of Extenſion 

Vo: F and 


Whether a Man, being a Creature conſiſting of ; 
ody, be the ſame Man when his Body is changed? 
dul, 


Title as any to be thought ſo; which yet no- body can think it 
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and Number, I leave to be conſidered by thoſe, who are the 


Patrons of Innate Principles. 
§. 7. That Gad rs to be worſhipped,. is, with- 
Idea of Hor- out doubt, as great a Truth as any can enter into 
/oip, not In- the Mind of Man, and deſerves the firſt Place 
nate. amongſt all Practical Principles. But yet it can 
by no means be thought Innate, unleſs the Idea. 
of God and Worſhip are Innate. That the Idea the Term Mor- 
ſhip ſtands for, is not in the Underſtanding of Children, and a 
Character ſtamped on the Mind in its firſt Original, I think, 
will be eafily granted by any one, that conſiders how few there 
be amongſt grown Men, who have a clear and diſtin Notion 
of it. And, I ſuppoſe, there cannot be any thing more ridicu- 
lous, than to ſay, that Children have this Practical Principle 
Innate, That God is to be worſhipped; and yet, that they know 
not what that Worſhip of God is, which is their Duty. But 
to paſs' by this. | | | 
: §. 8. If any [des can be imagined Innate, the 
Idea of God aea of God may, of all others, for many Rea- 


rot Innate. ſons, be thought ſo; ſince it is hard to conceive, 


| | how there ſhould be Innate Moral Principles 
without an Innate Nea of a Deity, Without a Notion of a 
Law-maker, it is impoſſible to have a Notion of a Law, and an 
Obligation to obſerve it. Beſtdes the Atheiſts taken notice of 
amongſt the Ancients, and left branded upon the Records of 
| _ Hiſtory; hath not Navigation diſcovered, in thefe 
(a) Rhoe apud Hater Ages, whole Nations at the Bay of Solda- 
Thewenot, p. 2. nia (a), in Braſil (b), in Boranday (c), and the 
(b) Fo. de Ee. Curibbee Iſlands, Se. amongſt whom there was 


- 7y, c. 16, to be found no Notion of a God, no Religion? 


Nicholaus del Techo, mn literis ex Paraquaria, di 


(c) Martiniere g,,; orum converſione, has thefe Words, (d) Re- 


Terry $12, & peri cam gentem nullum nomen habere, quod Deum 


. : & hominis animam ſigmfritet, nulla ſacra habet, 
FE nulla Idola. Theſe are Inſtances of Nations 


| Ovington 888 · where uncultivated Nature has been left to itſelf, ] 
(d) Relatio without the Help of Letters and Diſcipline, and 
triplex de re- the Improvements of Arts and Sciences. But 


bus Indicis there are others to be found, who have enjoyed 
nn theſe in a very great meaſure, who yet, for 


78 want of a due Application of their Thoughts 
| this' way, want the Ida and Knowledge of 


| God. "Twill, I doubt not, be a Surprize to others, as it was 


te me, to find the Siamites of this Number. But for this, on 


* 3 3 be * * * 
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them conſult the King of France's late Envoy thither (e), who 
gives no better Account of the Chineſe them (e) La Lou- 


ſelves (f). And if we will not believe La Lou- pere du Roy- 


Bere, the Miſſionaries of China, even the Jeſuits aume de Si- 
themſelves, the great Encomiaſts of the Chineſe, am, T. 1. c. 9. 
do all to a Man agree, and will convince us, F. 15. &c. 20. 


that the Sect of the Literati, or Learned, keeping F. 22, &C. 22. 


to the old Religion of China, and the ruling Party $- ©: 

there, are all of them Atheiſts. [Vid. Navarette, (f) 46. Jon. i. 
in the Collection of Voyages, Vol. I. and Hifto- - 7 Br 8.4 
ria cultus Sinenſium.] And perhaps, if we ſhould 23. 
with Attention mind the Lives and Diſcourſes of People not ſo 
far off, we ſhould have too much Reaſon to fear, that many, in 
more civilized Countries, have no very ſtrong and clear Impreſ- 
ſions of a Deity upon their Minds; and that the Complaints of 
Atheiſm, made from the Pulpit, are not without Reaſon. And 


tho“ only ſome profligate Wretches own it too barefacedly 


now, yet perhaps we ſhould hear more than we do of it from 
others, did not the Fear of the Magiſtrate's Sword, or their 
Neighbours Cenſure, tie up People's Tongues ; which, were 
the Apprehenſions of Puniſhment or Shame taken away, would 
as openly proclaim their Athe;ſm, as their Lives do. (2.) 8 


a 


1 "0 


(2) On this Reaſoning of the Author againſt Innate Ideas, great 
Blame hath been laid; becauſe it ſeems to invalidate an Argument 


commonly uſed to prove the Being of a God, wiz. Uziver/al Con- 


ſent To which our Author + anſwers, I think that 

the Univerſal Conſent of Mankind, as to the Being + In his Third 
of a God, amounts to thus much, That the vaſtly greater Leier to the 
Majority of Mankind have in all Ages of the Warld © Biſhop of 
actually believed a God; that the Majority of the re- Worceſter, 
maining Part have not actually diſbelieved it; and *, 
conſequently thoſe who have actually oppoſed the Belief he 


of a Goa, have tru been very few. So that comparing thoſe that 


have actually diſbelieved, with thoſe who have actually believed a 


* God, their Number is ſo inconſiderable, that in zeſpe of this incom- 


** 


parably greater Majority, of thoſe who have owned the Belief of a 
God, it may be faid to be the Lui verſal Conſent of Mankind. 
This is all the Univer/al Conſent which Truth of Matter of Fact 
will allow; and therefore all that can be made uſe of to prove a 
God. But if any one would extend it farther, and ſpeak deceit- 
fully for God; äf this Univerſality ſhould be urged in a ſtrict 
Senſe, not fer much the Majority, but for a general Conſent of 
every one, even to a Man, in all Ages and Countries; this would 
make it either no Argument, or a perfectly uſeleſs and unneceſſary 


ene. For if any one deny a God, ſuch a perfect Univerſality of - 
| D 2 | Conſent | 


eee eee 0 
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8. 9. But bad all Mankind, every where, a Notion of a God, 
(whereof yet Hiſtory tells us the contrary) it would not from 


thence follow, that the Idea of him was Innate. For, though 


no Nation were to be feund without a Name, and ſome few 
dark Notions of him; yet that would not prove them to be na- 
tural Impreſſions on the Mind, no more than the Names of Fire, 
or the Sun, Heat or Number, do prove the Ideas they ſtand 


for to be Innate ; becauſe the Names of thoſe Things, and the 


Ideas of them, are ſo univerſally received and known amongſt 
Mankind. Nor, on the contrary, is the Want of fuch a Name, 
or the Abſence of ſuch a Notion out of Men's Minds, any Ar- 
gument againſt the Being of a God, any more than it would be 
a Proof that there was no Loadſtone in the World, becaule a 
great Part of Mankind had neither a Notion of any ſuch thing, 
nor a Name for it; or be any Shew of Argument to prove, that 
there are no diſtinct and various Species of Angels, or intelligent 
Beings above us, becauſe we have no Ideas of ſuch diſtinct Species, 

| or 


Conſent is deſtroyed; and if no-body does deny a God, what need of 
Arguments to convince Athei/?s ? | 5 
I would crave Leave to aſk your Lordſhip, Were there ever in the 
World any Athei/ts or no? If there were not, what need is there of 
raiſing a Queſtion about the Being of a God, when no-body que- 
{tions it? What need of proviſional Arguments againſt a Fault, 
from which Mankind are ſo wholly free, and which, by an Univer- 
al Conſent, they may be preſumed to be ſecure from? If you fay, 
(as I doubt not but you will) that there have been 4#e/s in the 
World, then your Lordſhip's Univer/al Conſent reduces itſelf to 
only a great Majority; and then make that Majority as great as you 
will, what I have ſaid in the Place quoted by your Lordſhip, leaves 
it in its full Force; and I have not ſaid one Word that does in the 
leaſt invalidate this Argument for a God. The. Argument I was 
upon there, was to ſhew, that the Idea of God was not Innate ; and 
to my Purpoſe it was ſufficient, if there were but a. leſs Number 


found in the World, who had no ata of God, than your Lordſhip - 


will allow there have been of profeſſed Alheiſis; for whatſoever is 
Innate, muſt be Univerſal in the ſtricteſt Senſe. One Exception is 
a ſufficient Proof againſt it. So that all that I faid, and which was 
quite to another Purpoſe, did not at all tend, nor can be made uſe 
of, to invalidate the Argument for a Deity, grounded on ſuch an Uni- 
wer/al Conſent, as your Lordſhip, and all that build on it, muſt own; 
which is only a very diſproportioned Majority: Such an Uni verſal 
Conſent my Argument there neither affirms nor requires to be leſs 
than you will be pleaſed to allow it. Your Lordſhip therefore 
might, without any Prejudice to thoſe Declarations of Good-will 
and Favour you have for the Author of the E/ay of Human Unatr- 
ftanding, have ſpared the mentioning his quoting Authors that 
| | AC 
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or Names for them: For Men being furniſhed with Words, by 
the common Language of their own Countries, can ſcarce avoid 


having ſome kind of Ideas of thoſe Things, whoſe Names thoſe 


they converſe with have occaſion frequently to mention to them. 
And if it carry with it the Notion of Excellency, Greatneſs, or 
ſomething extraordinary; if Apprehenſion and Concernment ac- 
company it; if the Fear of abſolute and irreſiſtible Power ſer it 
on upon the Mind, the Idea is likely to ſink the deeper, and 


ſpread the farther; & pre, if it be ſuch an Idea as is agree- 


able to the common 


the viſible Marks of extraordinary Wiſdom and Power appear 
ſo plainly in all the Works of the Creation, that a rational Crea- 
ture, who will but ſeriouſly reflect on them, cannot miſs the Diſ- 


covery of a Deity.: And the Influence that the Diſcovery of ſuch _ 
a Being muſt neceſſarily have on the Minds of all, that have but 
once heard of it, is ſo great, and carries ſuch a Weight of Thought 


and 
are in Print, for Matters of Fa& to quite another Purpoſe, as going 
about to invalidate the nth 15 for a Deity, from the Univerſal 
Conſent of Mankind ; ſince he leaves that Univer/al Conſent as entire 


and as Jarge as you yourſelf do, or can own, or ſuppoſe it. But 
here I hawe- no' Reaſon to be foiry that your Lordſhip has given me 


this Occaſion for the Vindication of this Paſſage of my Book ; if there 
ſhould be any one beſides your Lordſhip, who ſhould ſo far miſtake it, 
as to think. it in the leaſt r2walinates the Argument for a God, from the 
Univerſal 3 of Mankind. 5 | LS | 

But becauſe you queſtion the Credibility of thoſe Authors I have 


quoted, which you ſay were very ill choſen; Iwill crave leave to 


ſay, That he whom I relied on for his Teſtimony concerning the 
Hotentots of Soldania, was no leſs a Man than an Ambaſſador from 


the King of England to the Great Mogul: Of whoſe Relation, Mon- 
ſieur Thevenot, no ill Judge in the. Caſe, had fo great an Eſteem, that 


he was at the Pains to tranſlate into French, and publiſh it in his 


(which is counted no injudicious) Collection of Travels. But to 


intercede with your Lordſhip, for a little more favourable Allowance 
of Credit to Sir Thomas Roe's Relation; Core, an Inhabitant of the 


Country, who could ſpeak Engliſb, aſſured Mr.“ Terry, 
That they of Soldania had no God. But if he too MEET? | 
have the ill Luck to find no Credit with you, I hope 2 P. 17. 
you will be ua little more favourable to a Divine of #3: 


the Church of England, now living, and admit of his Teſtimony in 
Confirmation of Sir Thomas Robs. This worthy Gentleman, in the 


Relation of his Voyage to Surat, printed but two Years ſince, ſpeak- 
ing of the ſame Peopie, has theſe Words: + They TM. Oving- 


are /unk even below Idolatry, are deſtitute of both ton, f. 489. 


Prief and T emple, and ſaving a little Shea of Ne- 4 


D 3 Jie, 


ight of Reaſon, and naturally deducible 
from every Part of our Knowledge, as that of a God is. For 
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and Communication with i it, that it ſeems ſtranger to me, that 
a whole Nation of Men ſhould be any where found ſo brutiſh as 
to want the Notion of a God, than that they ſhould be without 


any Notion of Numbers, or Fire. 5 
8. 10. The Name of God being once mentioned in any Part 


of the World, to expreſs a ſuperior, powerful, wiſe, inviſible 


Being, the Suitableneſs of ſuch a Notion to the Principles of 
common Reaſon, and the Intereſt Men will always have to men- 
tion it often, muſt neceſſarily ſpread it far and wide, and con- 
tinue it down to all Generations : Though yet the general Re- 
ception of this Name, and ſome imperfect and unſteady Notions, con- 
eyed thereby, to the unthinking Part of Mankind, prove nat the 
Idea to be Innate; but only that they, who made the Difco- 


very, had made a right Uſe of their Reaſon, ng maturely of 


the Cauſes of Things, and traced them to their Original; from 


whom other leſs conſidering People having once received fo im- 


portant a Notion, it could not eaſily be loft again. a5 


Toicing, which is made at the Full and New Moon, have loſt all kind of 
Religious Devotion. Nature has ſo richly prowided for their Convenience 
in this Life, that they hade drowned all Senſe of the God of it, and are 
grown quite careleſs of the next. OE 8 
But to provide againſt the cleareft Evidence of Atbeiſin in theſe 
People, you ſay, That the Account given of them, makes them not fit to 
be a Standard for the Senſe of Mankind. his, I think, may paſs for 
nothing, till ſomebody be found, that makes them to be a Standard for 
the Senſe of Mankind, All the Uſe I made of them was to ſhew, 
That there were Men in the World that had no Innate Idea of a God. 
But to keep ſomething like an Argument going (for what will not that 
do?) you go near denying thoſe Cafers to be Men. What elſe do 


theſe Words ſignify ? A People ſo ftrangely bereft of common Senſe, that 


they can hardly be reckoned among Mankind, as appears by the beſt Ac- 
counts of the Cafers of Soldania, c. I hope, if any of them were 
called Peter, Fames, or John, it would be paſt ſeruple that they were 
Men: However, Courwee, Weavena, and Coauſbeda, and thoſe others 
who had Names, that had no Places in your Noemenc/ater, would hardly 
paſs Mufter with your Lordſhip. 5 „ 
My Lord, I ſhould not mention this, but that what you yourſelf ſay 
bete, may be a Motive to you to conſſder, That what you have laid 
ſuch a Streſs on concerning the general Nature of Man, as a real Being, 
and the Subject of Properties, amounts to nothing for the diſtinguiſhing 
of Species; fince you yourſelf own that there may be I. 7iwviduals, 
awheren' there is a common Nature with a particular Subfiftence proper io 
each of them 5 whereby you are ſo little able'td kriow'of which of the 
Ranks or Sorts they are, into which you ſay G has -ordertd Beings, 
and which he. Bath di/tinguiſhed by tential Properties, that you are in 
doubt whether zhey ought 10 be reckoned among Mankind or no. , 
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FS. 11. This is all could be inferred from the Notion of a 
GOD, were it to be found univerſally in all the Tribes of 
Mankind, and generally acknowledged by Men grown to Ma- 
turity in all Countries. For the Generality of the acknow- 
ledging of a God, as I imagine, is extended no farther than 
that; which, if it be ſufficient to prove the Idea of God, In- 
nate, will as well prove the Idea of Fire, Innate; fince, I 
think, it may be truely ſaid, That there is not a Perſon in the 
World who has a Notion of a Gad, who has not alſo the Idea 
of Fire. I doubt not, but if a Colony of young Children 
ſhould be placed in an Iſland where no Fire was, they would 
certainly neither have any Notion.of ſuch a Thing, nor Name 
for it, how generally ſoever it were received, and known in 
all the World beſides; and perhaps too, their Apprehenſions 
would be as far removed from any Name or Notion of .a God, 
*till ſome one amongſt them had employed his Thoughts to 
enquire into the Conſtitution and Cauſes'of Things, which 
would eaſily lead him to the Notion of a Gad; which having 
once taught to others, Reaſon, and the natural Rropenſity of 
their own Thoughts, would afterwards propagate, and continue 
amongſt them. 5 {RP ans | 
F. 12. Indeed it is urged, that it is /uitable to Suitable to _ 
the Goodnefs of God, 10 imprint, uhan the Minds GOD Good-. 
of Men, Characters and Notions of bingelf and %%, that all 
not to leave them in the Dark, and Doubt, in 24 ſou 
ſo grand a Concernment; and alſo by that * 
; ; 7 ND 
means, to ſecure to himſelf the Homage and re naturally 
Veneration due from ſo intelligent a Creature as imprinted by © 
Man; and therefore he has done it. +imanſwered- 
This Argumept, if it be of any force, will 
prove much more than thoſe, who -uſe it in this Caſe, expect 
from it. For, if we may conclude, that God hath done for 
Men, all that Men ſhall judge is beſt for them, becauſe it is 
ſuitable to his Goodneſs "ahi do, it will prove not only that. 
God has imprinted, on the Minds of Men an Idea of himſelf ; 
but that he hath plainly ſtamped there, in fair Characters, all 
that Men ought.to know or believe of him, all that they ought 
to do in obedience to his Will; and that he hath given them a 
Will and AﬀeQtions:conformable to it. This, no doubt, every 
ane will think better for Men, than that they ſhould, in the 
ark, grope after Knowledge, as St. Paul tells us all Nations 
did after God, As xvii. 27. than that their Wills ſhould claſh. 
with their Underſtandings, and their Appetites croſs their Duty. 
The Romaniſts ſay, 'Tis beſt for Men, and ſo ſuitable to the 
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| Goodneſs of God, that there ſhould be ap infallible Judge of 


the ſufficient Diſcovery of all things requifite to the End of 
ſuch a Being; and I doubt not but 'to ſhew, that a Man, by 


the right Uſe of his natural Abilities, may, without any In- 


nate Principles, attain the Knowledge of a God, and other 
things that concern him. God having endued Man with thoſe 


Faculties of knowing which he hath, was no more obliged, by 


his Goodneſs, to implant thoſe Innate Notions in his Mind, 
than that having given him Reaſon, Hands, and Materials, 
he ſhould build him Bridges, or Houſes, which ſome People 
in the World, however of good Parts, do either.totally want, 
or are but ill provided of, as well as others are wholly without 
Ideas of God, and Principles of Mcrality, or at leaſt have but 
very ill ones. The R=afon in both Caſes being, That they 
never employed their Parts, Faculties, and Powers induſtri- 
_ ouſly that way, but contented themſelves with the Opinions, 
Faſhions, and Things of their Country, as they found them, 
without looking any farther. Had you or I been born at the 
Bay of Sollania, poſſibly our Thoughts and Notions had not 
exceeded thoſe brutiſh ones of the Hotentots that inhabit there: 
And had the Virginia King Apochancana been educated in 
England, he had, perhaps, been as knowing a Divine, and as 
good a Mathematician, as any in it: The Difference between 
him and a more improved Exgliſoman lying barely in this, that 


the Exerciſe of his Faculties was bounded within the Ways, 


Modes, and Notions of his own Country, and never directed 
to any other, or farther Enquiries: And if he had not any Idea 
of a God, it was only becauſe he purſued not thoſe Thoughts 
mat would have led him to t.. oo.) 


_ 
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* 13. I grant, That if there were any Ida to be found in- 
printed on the Minds of Men, we have Reaſon 1 


” - - , 


to expect it ſhould be the Notion of his Maker, as Ideas of GOD 
a Mark GOD ſet on his own Workmanſhip, various in dif- 
to mind Man of his Dependance and Duty; and ferent Men. 

that herein ſhould appear the firſt Inſtances of _ bins 
human Knowledge. But how late is it before any ſuch No- 


tion is diſcoverable in Children? And when we find it there, 


how much more does it reſemble the Opinion and Notion of 


the Teacher, than repreſent the true God? He that ſhall ob- 
ſerve in Children the Progreſs, whereby their Minds attain. 
the Knowledge they have, will think that the Objects they 


do firſt, and moſt familiarly converſe with, are thoſe that 


make the firſt Impreſſions on their Underſtandings : Nor will 
he find the leaſt Footſteps of any other. It is eaſy to take 
notice how their Thoughts enlarge themſelves, only as they 


come to be acquained with a greater variety of ſenſible Ob- 


jects, to retain the Ideas of them in their Memories; and to 
get the Skill to compound and enlarge them, and ſeveral ways 
put them together. How by theſe means they come to frame 
in their Minds an Idea Men have of a Deity, I ſhall hereafter 
ſhew. TL 15 

$. 14. Can it be thought that the Ideas Men have of God, 
are the Characters and Marks of himſelf, engraven in their 
Minds by his own Finger, when we ſee that in the ſame Coun- 
try, under one and the fame Name, Men have far different, 
nay, often contrary and inconſiſtent Ideas and Conceptions of 


Him? Their agreeing in a Name, or Sound, will ſcarce prove 


an Innate Notion of him. | | 

| $. 15. What true or tolerable Notion of a Deity could they 
have, who acknowledged and worſhipped Hundreds ? Every 
Deity, "that they owned above one, was an infallible Evidence 
of their Ignorance of him, and a Proof that they had no true 
Notion of God, where Unity, Infinity, and Eternity, were ex- 
cluded. To which' if we add their groſs Conceptions of Cor- 


poreity, expreſſed in their Images, and Repreſentations of their 


Deities; the Amours, Marriages, Copulations, Luſts, Quar- 
rels, and other mean Qualities attributed by them to their 
Gods; we ſhall have little reaſon to think that the Heathen 
World, 1. e. the greateſt Part of Mankind, had ſuch Ideas of 
God in their Minds, as he himſelf, out of Care that they ſhould 
not be miſtaken about him, was Author of. And this Uni- 
verſality of Conſent, ſo much urged, if it prove any native 
Impreſſions, *twill be only this: That God imprinted on the 
Minds of all Men, ſpeaking the fame Language, a Name for 
VV J WF himſelf, 
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himſelf, but not any Idea Since thoſe People, who agreed in 
the Name, had, at the ſame time, far different Apprehenſions 
about the Thing ſignified. If they ſay, That the Variety of 
Deities, worſhipped by the Heathen World, were but figura- 


tive Ways of exprefling the ſeveral Attributes of that incompre- 


henfible Being, or ſeveral Parts of his Providence: I anſwer, 
what they might be in their Original, I will not here enquire ; but 
that they were ſo in the Thoughts of the Mon. I think no bo- 
dy will affirm: And he that will conſult the Voyage of the Bi- 


ſhop of Beryte, c. 13. (not to mention other Teſtimonies) will 


find that the Theology of the Siamites, profeſſedly owns a Plu- 
rality of Gods: Or, as the Abb; de Choify more judicioully re- 


marks, in his Journal du Voinge de Siam, 423, it conſiſts pro- 


perly in acknowledging no God at all. 
If it be ſaid, That Viſe Men of all Nations came to have 


true Conceptions of the Unity and Infinity of the Deity, I grant 


it. But then this, | | 

Firſt, Excludes Univerfality of Conſent in any Thing, but 
the Name; for thoſe Wiſe Men, being very few, perhaps 
one of a Thouſand, this Univerſality is very narrow. 


Secondly, It ſeems to me plainly to prove, that the trueſt and 


deſt Notions Men had of God, were not tmprinted, but acqui- 


red by Thought and Meditation, and a right Uſe of their Fa- 


dulties: Since the wiſe and confiderate Men of the World, by 


2 right and careful Employment of their Thoughts and Rea- 


ſon, attained true Notions in this, as well as other Things, 


whilſt the lazy and inconſiderate Part of Men, making the far 
greater Number, took up their Notions, by chance, from com- 


mon Tradition and vulgar Conceptions, without much beating 


their Heads about them. And if it be a Reaſon to think he 
Notion of God Innate, becauſe all wiſe Men had it, Virtue too 
muſt be thought Innate, for that alſo wiſe Men have always 
6: 8 0 ee. 


8 16. This was evidently the Caſe of all Gentiliſm: Nor 


hath, even amon gſt Ferws, eas ns, and Mahometans, who 
acknowledge but one God, this Doctrine, and the Care taken 
in thoſe Nations to teach Men to have true Notions of a G GD, 


prevailed ſo far as to make Men to have the ſame, and true 


fdeas of him. How many, even amongſt us, will be found 
upon Enquiry, to fancy him in the Shape of a Man fitting in 
Heaven; and to have many other abſurd and unfit Concep- 
tions of him? Chriſtians as well as Turks have had whole 
Sects owning, and contending earneſtly for it, that the Deity 
was corporeal, and of human Shape: And though we - 


pe * 
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few amongſt us, who profeſs themſelves Anthropomorphites, 
(though ſome I have met with that own it) yet, I believe, he 
that will make it his Buſineſs, may find amongſt the ignorant 
and uninſtructed Chriſtians, many of that Opinion. Talk but 
with Country-People, almoſt of any Age; or young People, 
almoſt of any Condition; and you ſhall find, that though the © 
Name of GO be frequently in their Mouths, yet the Notions 
they apply this Name to, are ſo odd, low, and pitiful, that 
no body can imagine they were taught by a rational Man; 
| much leſs that they were Characters writ by the Finger of God 
himſelf. Nor do I ſee how it derogates more from the Good- © 
neſs of God, that he has given us Minds unfurniſhed with theſe 
Ideas of himſelf, than that he hath ſent us into the World with 
Bodies uncloathed ; and that there is no Art or Skill born with 
us. For being fitted with Faculties to attain theſe, it is Want 
of Induſtry and Conſideration in us, and not of Bounty in him, 
if we have them not. Tis as certain, that there is a God, as 
that the oppoſite Angles, made by the Interſection of two 
ſtraight Lines, are equal. There was never any rational Crea- 
ture, that ſet himſelf ſincerely to examine the Truth of theſe 
Propoſitions, that could fail to aſſent to them: Though yet it 
be paſt doubt that there are many Men, who, having not ap- 
plied their Thoughts that Way, are ignorant both of the one 
and the other. If any one think fit to call this (which is the 
utmoſt of its Extent) Univerſal Conſent, ſuch an one I eafily 
allow: But ſuch an Univerſal Conſent as this, proves not the 
_ of Gad, no more than it dees the Idea of ſuch Angles, 
nnate. 0 Ü os bs CD Pao he | 
S. 17. Since then, though the Knowledge of a F the Idea of © 
GOD be the moſt natural Diſcovery: of human God be not 
Reaſon, yet the Idea of Him is not Innate, as, I Iunate, no 
think, is evident from what has been aid; I ima- other wy be 
gine there will. ſcarce be any other Idea found that 45 — ved In- 
can pretend to it: Since if God had ſet any Im-- * ĩ 
preſſion, any Character on the Underſtanding of Men, it is moſt 
reaſonable to expect it ſhould have been ſome clear and uniform 
Idea of himſelf, as far: as our weak Capacities were capable to 
receive ſo incomprehenſible and infinite an Object. But our 
Minds being, at firſt, void of that Idea, which we are moſt con- 
cerned to have, it is a frong Preſumption againſt all other” Innate 
Characters. I muſt own, as far as I can obſerve, I can find none, 
and would be glad to be informed by any other. dea of Sub- 
Fi. 18. J confeſs, there is another Idea which france not In- 
would be of general Uſe for Mankind to have, nale. 
Fn = ao: „„ Rent regs Fe oh 7 "" IF as. 
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as it is of general Talk, as if they had it; and that is the Lea 


5 


of Subſtance, which we neither have, nor can have, by Senſa- 


Zion or Reflection. If Nature took care to provide us any 1deas, 


we might well expect they ſhould be ſuch, as by our own Facul- 


ties we cannot procure to ourſelves: But we ſee on the con- 
trary, that ſince by thoſe Ways, whereby other Ideas are brought 
into our Minds, this is not, we have no ſuch clear Idea at all, 
and therefore ſignify nothing by the Word Sub/tance, but only 
an uncertain Suppoſition of we know not what (i. e. of ſome- 
thing whereof we have no particular, diſtinct, poſitive) Idea, 
which we take to be the Sub/iratum, or Support of thoſe Ideas, 
we do know. | 


19. Whatever then we talk of Innate, either Speculative 


or Practical Principles, it may, with as much Probability, be 

5 1h ſaid, that a Man hath 100 J. Sterling in his Poc- 
No Probe- et, and yet denied that he hath either Penny, 
ion tan ge Shilling, Crown, or any other Coin, out of 


Innate, fince which the Sum is to be made up; as to think, 


uno Ideas are 


Tals that certain Propoſitions are Innate, when the 


Ideas about which they are, can by no means 
be ſuppoſed to be ſo. The general Reception and Aſſent that 
is given, doth not at all prove, that the Ideas expreſſed in them 
are Innate For in many Caſes, however the Ideas came there, 
the Aſſent to Words expreſſing the Agreement, or Diſagree- 


ment of ſuch Ideas, will neceſſarily follow. Every one that 


hath a true Idea of God and Worſhip, will aſſent to this Pro- 
poſition, that God is to be worſhipped, when expreſſed in a 


Language he underſtands: And every rational Man, that hath 


not thought on it to-day, may be ready to aſſent to this Pro- 


poſition to-morrow ; and yet Millions of Men may be well 
ſuppoſed to want one, or both of thoſe Ideas to-day, . For if 


we will allow Savages, and moſt Country-People, to have 
Ideas of God and MWorſbip (which Converſation with them will 
not make one forward to believe) yet I think few Children 
can be ſuppoſed to have thoſe Ideas; which, therefore, they 
muſt begin to have ſome time or other; and then they will 
alſo begin to aſſent to that Propoſition, and make very little 
queſtion of it ever after. But ſuch an Aſſent upon Mat, 
no more proves the Ideas to be Innate, than it does, that one 
born blind (with Cataracts, which will be couched to-morrow) 
had the Innate Ideas of the Sun, or Light, or Saffron, or Yel- 
low; becauſe, when his Sight is cleared, he will certainly aſſent 
to this Propoſition, That the Sun is Lucid, or that Saffron 1s 
Yellow. And therefore, if ſuch an Aſſent upon Hearing cannot 

| prove 


- 


1 
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cove the Ideas Tnnate, it can much leſs the Propoſitions made 
up of thoſe Ideas. If they have any Innate Ideas, I would be 


20. To which let me add; If there be any No In, 


5 * d 


brought into View by Remembrance; i. 6. muſt, be known, 


444 * 


of Colours than one born blind. I aſk, whether any one can ſay 
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he ſays intelligible. 


poſed to print, upon the 
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this Man had then any Ideas of Colours in his Mind, any more 
than one born blind? And I think no- body will ſay, that either 


of them had in his Mind any Idea of Colours at all. His Ca- 
taracts are couched, and then he has the Ideas (which he re- 


members not) of Colours, de novo, by his reſtored Sight, con- 
veyed to his Mind, and that without any Conſciouſneſs of a 


former Acquaintance. And theſe now he can revive, and call 
to mind in the dark. In this Caſe all theſe Idas of Colours, 


which when out of View can be revived with a Conſciouſneſs 
of a former Acquaintance, being thus in the Memory, are ſaid 


to be in the Mind. The Uſe I make of this is, that whatever 
Idea being not actually in View, is in the Mind, is there only 
by being in the . Fe and if it be not in the Memory, it 


is not in the Mind; and if it be in the Memory, it cannot by 


the Memory be brought into actual View, without a Percep- 
tion that it comes out bf the Memory, which is this, that it 
had been known before, and is now remembered. If there- 
fore there be any Innate Ideas, they muſt be in the Memory, 
or elſe no-where in the Mind; and if they be in the Memory, 


they can be revived without any Impreſſion from without; and 
whenever they are brought into the Mind, they are remem- 
bered, i. e. they bring with them a Perception of their not 
being wholly new to it. This being a conſtant and diſtin- 


ang. Difference between what is, and what is not-in the 
emory, or in the Mind ; That what is not in the Memory, 
whenever it appears there, appears perfectly new, and un- 
known before; and what is in the Memory, or in the Mind, 
whenever it is ſuggeſted by the Memory, appears not to be new, 
but the Mind finds it in itſelf, and knows it was there before. 
By this it may be tried, whether there be any Innate 7dezas in 
the Mind, before Impreſſion from Senſation or Reflection. | 
would fain meet with the Man, who, when he came to the Uſe 
of Reaſon, or at any other Time, remembered any of them; 
and to whom, after he was born, they were never new. If 
any one will ſay, there are Ideas in the Mind, that are not in 
the Memory, I defire him to explain himſelf, and make what 


3 §. 21. Beſides what I have already ſaid, there 
8 is another Reaſon, why I doubt, Fe neither 
cauſe of lil: theſe nor any other Principles are Innate. I 
Uſe, er lis that am fully perſuaded, that the infinitely wile 
Certainty. GOD make all Things in perfect Wiſdom, 

| cannot m_ myſelf, why he ſhould be ſup- 
inds of Men, ſome univerſal Prin- 
| ciples; 
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ciples ; whereof thoſe hat are pretended Innate, and concern Se- 


culation, are F no great Uſe ; and thoſe that concern Practice, not 


_ Self-evident 3 and neither f them diſtinguiſhable from fome other 


Truths, not allowed to be Innate. For to what Purpoſe ſhould 
Characters be graven on the Mind by the Finger of God, 
which are not clearer there than thoſe which are afterwards 
introduced, or. cannot be diſtinguiſhed from them ? If any one 
thinks there are ſuch Innate Ideas and Propoſitions, which, by 
their Clearneſs and Uſefulneſs, are diſtinguiſhable from all that 
is adventitious in the Mind, and acquired, it will not be a hard 
Matter fer him to tell us which they are; and then every one 


will be a fit Judge whether they be ſo or no: Since, if there 


be ſuch Innate Ideas and Impreſſions, plainly different from all 
other Perceptions and Knowledge, every one wil find it true 
in himſelf, Of the Evidence of theſe ſuppoſed Innate Maxims, 


I have ſpoken already; of their Uſefulneſs I ſhall have occaftion _ 


to Fane 55 hereafter. þ 5 

22. To conclude; Some 7dezas forwardly : 2 
offer themſelves to all Men's Underſtandin 75 | 12 7 | 
ſome Sorts of Truths reſult from any Ideas, as gyories depends 
ſoon as the Mind puts them into Propoſitions : upon the dif 
Other Truths require a Train of Ideas placed in ferent Appli- 
Order, a due Comparing of them, and Neduc- cation of their 
tions made with Attention, before they can be Faculties. 
diſcovered and aſſented to. Some of the firſt . 
Sort, becauſe of their general and eaſy Reception, have been 
miſtaken for Innate: But the Truth is, Ideas and Notions are 
no more born with us than Arts and Sciences, though ſome of 
them, indeed, offer themſelves to our Faculties more readily 
than others, and therefore are more generally received ; thoug! 
that too be according as the Organs of our Bodies, and Powers 
of our. Minds, happen to be employed : God having fitted Men 
with Faculties and Means to diſcover, receive, and retain Truths, 
according as they are employed. The great Difference that is 
to be found in the Notions of Mankind is, from the diffe- 
rent Uſe they put their Faculties to, whilſt ſome (and thoſe 
the moſt) taking Things upon Truſt, miſemploy their Power 
of Aſſent, by lazily enſſaving their Minds to the Dictates and 
Dominion of others, in Doctrines which it is their Duty care- 
fully to examine; and not blindly, with an jmplicit Faith, to 


ſwallow : Others employing their Thoughts only about ſome 


tew Things, grow acquainted ſufficiently with them, attain 
great Degrees of Knowledge in them, and are ignorant of all 
ether, having never let their Thoughts looſe in the Search 
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of other Enquiries. Thus, that the three Angles of a Triangle 
are equal to two right ones, is a Truth as certain as any thing 
can be; and I think more evident than many of thoſe Pro- 
poſitions that go for Principles; and yet there are Millions, 
however expert in other Things, who know not this at all, be- 


cauſe they never ſet their Thoughts on work about ſuch Angles : 


And he that certainly knows this Propoſition, may yet be ut- 
terly ignorant of the Truth of other Propoſitions in Mathema- 


ticks itſelf, which are as clear and evident as this; becauſe in 


his Search of thoſe Mathematical Truths, he topped his 
Thoughts ſhort, and went not ſo far. The ſame may happen 


concerning the Notions we have of the Being of a Deity ; for 


though there be no Truth, which a Man may more evidently 


make out to himſelf, than the Exiſtence of a God, yet he that 
| ſhall content himſelf with Things, as he finds them in this 


World, as they miniſter to his Pleaſures and Paffions, and not 


make Enquiry a little farther into their Cauſes, Ends, and 
admirable Contrivances, and purſue the Thou 


ghts thereof with 
Diligence and Attention, may live long without any Notion of 
ſuch a Being. And if any Pers hath, by Talk, put ſuch a 
Notion into his Head, he may, perhaps, believe it: But if he 
hath never examined it, his Knowledge of it will be no per- 
fecter than his, Who having been told, that the three Angles 
of a Triangle are equal to two Right ones, takes it upon truſt, 
without examining the Demonſtration ; and may yield his Aſ- 
fefit as a probable Opinion, but hath no Knowledge of the 
Truth of it ; which yet his Faculties, if carefully employed, 
were able to make clear and evident to him. But this only 


by the bye, to ſhew how much our Knowledge depends: upon the 


right Uſe of thoſe Powers Nature hath beſlowed upon us, and how 
little upon ſuch Innate Principles, as are in vain ſuppoſed to be 
in all Mankind for their Direction; which all Men could not 
but know, if they were there, or elſe they would be-there to 
no Purpoſe : And which, ſince all Men do not know, nor can 
diſtinguiſh from other adventitious Truths, we may well con- 
clude there are no ſuch. : | | 


§. 23. What Cenſure, doubting thus of Innate 


e ee?! Principles may deſerve from Men, who will be 
know for apt to call it pulling up the old Foundations of 
themſelves. Knowledge and Certainty, I cannot tell: I per- 


ſuade myſelf, at leaſt, that the Way I have pur- 
ſued, being conformable to Truth, lays thoſe Foundations ſurer. 
This I am certain, I have not made it my Buſineſs, either to 


quit or follow any Authority in the enſuing Diſcourſe : 3 
; as 


has been my only Aim: And wherever that has appeared to 
lead, my Thoughts have impartially followed, without mind- 
ing whether the Footſteps of any other lay that Way, or no. 
Not that I want a due Reſpect to other Men's Opinions; but 
after all, the greate/# Reverence is due to Truth; and I hope it 


will not be thought Arroganee to ſay, 'That'perhaps we ſhould 


make greater Progreſs in the Diſcovery of rational and con- 
templative "Knowledge, if we ſought it in the Fountain, in the 
Conſideration of Things themſetves z' and made Uſe rather of our 
own Thoughts, than othef Men's, to find it. For, I think, we 


may as rationally hope to ſee with other Men's Eyes, as to know 


by other Men's Underſtandings. So much as we ourſelves con- 
ſider and comprehend of Truth and Reaſon, ſo much we poſſeſs 
of real and true Knowledge. The floating of other Men's 
Opinions in eur Brains, makes us not one jot the more know- 
ing, though they happen to be true. What in them was Sci- 


ence, is in us but Opiniatrety, whilſt we give up our Aſſent 
only to reverend Names, and do not, as they did, employ our 
own Reaſon to underſtand thoſe Truths which gave them Repu- 


tation. Ariſtotlè was certainly a knowing Man; but no body 


ever thought him ſo, becauſe he blindly embraced; and confi- 
dently vented the Opinions of another. And if the taking up 


of another's Principles, withdut examining them, made not 
him a Philoſopher, I ſuppoſe it will hardly make any body elſe 
ſo. In the Sciences, every one has ſo much as he really knows 
and comprehends: What he believes only, and takes upon 
Truſt, are but Shreds ; which, however well in the whole 


Piece, make no conſiderable Addition to his Stock who gathers 
them. Such borrowed Wealth, like Fairy-Money, though it 


were Gold in the Hand from which he received it, will be but 


Leaves and Duſt when it comes to UſeG. 


§. 24. When Men have found ſome general 


5 ropoſitions that could not be doubted of, as ſoon MWhence the 
as underſtood; it was, I know, 4 ſhort and eaſy Opinion e 
May to conclude” them Innate. This being once Innate Prin- 


received, it eaſed the Lazy from the Pains of lu. 


Search, and ſtopt the Enquiry of the Doubtful, oo 
concerning all that was once ſtiled Innate: And it was of no 
| ſmall Advantage to thoſe who affected to be Maſters and 


Teachers, to make this the Principle of Principles, That Prin- 


_ Ciples muſt not be queſtioned : For having once eftabliſhed this 
Tenet, That there are Innate Principles, it put their Followers 


upon a Neceſſity of receiving ſome Doctrines as ſuch; which was 


do take them off ſrom the Uſe of their own Reaſon and Judg- 
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of this Diſcourſe, deſigning to raiſe an Edifice uniform, and 


mine prove a Caſtle in the Air, Iwill endeavour it; ſhall be all 


to take my Principles for granted; and then, I doubt not, but 
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ment, and put them on believing and taking them upon truſt, 
without farther Examination: In which Poſture of blind Cre- 
dulity, they might be more eaſily governed by, and made' uſeful 
to ſome Sort of Men, who had the Skill and Office to principle 
and guide them. Nor is it a ſmall Power it gives · one Man 
over another, to have the Authority to be the Dictator of Prin- 


ciples, and Teacher of unqueſtionable Truths; and to make a 


Man ſwallow that for an Innate Principle, which may ſerve to 
his Purpoſe, who teacheth them. Whereas, had they examined 
the Ways whereby Men came to the Knowledge of many uni- 
verſal Truths, they would have found them to reſult, in the 
Minds of Men, oe the Being of Things themſelves, when 
duly conſidered ; and that they were diſcovered by the Applica- 


tion of thoſe Faculties, that were fitted by Nature to receive and 


judge of them, when duly employed about them. 1 
F. 25. To fhew' how the Underſtanding proceet 


Conclufion. | herein, is the Defign of the - following Diſcourſe; 
which I ſhall proceed to, when I have 55 pre- 


miſed, that hitherto to clear my Way to thoſe Foundations, 


which I conceive are the only true ones, whereon to eſtabliſh 
thoſe Notions we can have of our own Knowledge, it hath 
been neceſſary for me to give an Account of the Reaſons I had 
to doubt of Innate Principles: And ſince the Arguments 
which are againſt them, do ſome of them riſe from common 
received Opinions, I have been forced to take ſeveral Things 
for granted, which is hardly avoidable to any one, whoſe 
Taſk it is to ſhew the Falſhood, or: EN of any 


Tenet ; it happening in controverſial Diſcourſes, as it does in 
the affaulting of Towns; where, if the Ground be but firm, 


whereon the Batteries are erected, there is no farther Enquiry 
of whom it is borrowed, nor whom it belongs to,' ſq it affords 
but a fit Riſe for the preſent Purpoſe. But in the future Part 


eonſiſtent with itſelf, as far as my own Experience and. Ob- 


ſervation will aſſiſt me, I hope to erect it on ſuch a Baſs, 


that Fſhall not need to ſhore it up with Props and Buttreſſes, 
leaning on borrowed! or begged Foundations: or at leaſt, if 


of a Piece, and hang together. Wherein I warn the Reader, 
not to expect undeniable -cogtnt - Demonſtrations, unleſs ! 
may be allowed the Privilege, not ſeldom aſſumed by others, 


I can demonſtrate too. All that I fhall ſay for the Principles | 


proceed on, is, that I can only appeal to Men's own-unprej udiced 


Experienct 
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Experience and Obſervation, whether they be true or no . and 
this is enough for a Man who profeſſes no more, than to lay 


down candidly and freely his own Conjectures Rog A 
Subject lying ſomewhat in the dark, without any other Deſign 


than an unbiaſſed Enquiry after Truth. 


che , 
| Of Ideas in general, and their Original. Ve. 


VERY Man being conſcious to Idea 1 1 ; 


which his Mind is applied about, Thinling. 
aſp, hilft, thiaking, being the. ideas © OO 

that are there; tis paſt doubt, that Men have  _ 

in their Minds ſeveral Ideas, ſuch. as are thoſe expreſſed by the 


Words, Whiteneſs, Hardneſs, Sweetneſs, Thinking, Motion, Man, 


Elephant,” Army, Drunkenneſs,. and others: It is in the firſt place 
then to be enquired, How he comes by them? I know it is a 
received Doctrine, That Men have native Ideas, and original 
Characters ſtamped upon their Minds, in their very firſt Being. 


This Opinion I have at large examined already; and I ſuppoſe, 


what I have ſaid in the foregoing, Book, will be much more 
eaſily admitted, when I have ſhewn, whence the Underſtanding 
may get all the Ideas it has, and by what Ways and Degrees 
they may come into the Mind; for which I ſhall appeal to 
every one's own: Obſervation and Experience.. 


F. 2. Let us then ſuppoſe the Mind to be, as All ee is, | 


we ſay, white Paper, void of all Characters, % go. 
without any Ideas; How comes it to be fur- — ng 
niſned? Whence comes it by that vaſt Store, | 


| Which: the buſy and boundleſs N Man has painted on it, 


with an almoſt endleſs Variety? Whence has it all the Mate- 
rials of Reaſon and Knowledge? To this I anſwer, in one 


Word, from Eaperience: In that, all our Knowledge is founded ; 0 


E 2 


— 


himſelf, That he thinks; and that Objett of 
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The Operations 


the Operations of our own Minds within, as the Objects of 


Sous 
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and from that it ultimately derives itſelf. Our Ibſervation 
employed either about external ſenſible Objefts, or ubout the in- 
ternal Operations of our Minds, perceived and reflected on by our- 
ſelves, is that which ſupplies our Underſlandings with all the Ma- 
terials of Thinking, "Theſe Two are the Fountains of Know- 
ledge, from whence all the Ideas we have, or can naturally have, 
h M a eo i Res 
5555 3. Firſt, Our Senſes, converſant about par- 
1 Rh. ſenſible Objee, do convey into the Mind 
Source of ſeveral diſtin& Perceptions of Things, according 
Ideas. to thoſe various Ways, wherein thoſe Objects do 

affect them: And thus we come by thoſe Ideas 
we have of Yellow, White, Heat, Cold, Soft, Hard, Bitter, 
Sweet, and all thoſe which we call ſenſible Qualities; which 
when I ſay the Senſes-convey into the Mind, I mean, they 
from external Objects convey into the Mind what produces 
there thoſe Perceptions. This great Source of moſt of the 1azas 
we have, depending wholly upon our Senſes, and derived by 


them to the Underſtanding, I call SENSATION. 


$. 4. Sccondy, The other Fountain from 
of our Minds which Experience furniſheth the Underſtanding 
the other Source with Ideas, is the Perception of the Operations of 


of them. our own Mind within us, as it is employed 


55 about the Ideas it has got: which Operations 
when the Soul comes to reflect on, and conſider, do furnith the 
Underſtanding with another Set of Ideas, which could not be 
had from Things without; and ſuch are, Perception, Thinking, 
Doubting, Believing, Reaſoning, Knowing, Willing, and all the 
different Actings of our own Minds; which we being conſcious 
of, and obſerving in ourſelves, do from theſe receive into our 
Underſtandings as diſtinct Ideas, as we do from Bodies affecting 
our Senſes. This Source of Ideas every Man has wholly in 
himſelf: And tho' it be not Senſe, as having nothing to do with 
external Objects; yet it is very like it, and might properly 
enough be called Internal Senſe. But as I call the other Senſa- 
tion, ſo I call this REFLECTION ; the Ideas it affords being 
ſuch only, as the Mind gets by reflecting on its own Operations 
within itſelf, By REFLECTION then, in the following Part of 
this Diſcourſe,” 1 would be underſtood to mean, that Notice. 
which the Mind takes of its own Operations, and the Manner 
of them, by reaſon whereof there come to be Ideas of theſe 
Operations in the Underſtanding. Theſe two, I ſay, vis. 
external, material Things, as the Objects of SENSATION, * 


REFLECTION) 


E "mk SUOMI 
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REFLECTION, are to me the only Originals from whence all: 
our Ideas take their Beginnings. The Term Operations here 
I uſe in a large Senſe, as comprehending not barely the Actions. 
of the Mind about its Ideas, but ſome Sort of Paſſions ariſing: 
ſometimes from them, ſuch as is the Satisfaction or Uneaſineſs 
F. The Underſtanding ſeems to me not to „ . 
1 3580 eee any Jdeqs, which 2 Sees ; 
it doth not receive from one of theſe two. Ex- r he other © © 
ternal Objects furniſh the Mind ꝛuith the Ideas of: of theſe. 


ſenſible Qualities, which are all thoſe different 


Perceptions they produce in us: And the Mind furniſhes the 
Under/landing with Ideas of its own Operations. 
Theſe, when we have taken a full Survey of them and their 
ſeveral Mages, Combinations, and Relations, we ſhall find to 
contain all our whole Stock of Ideas; and that we have nothing 
in our Minds, which did not come in, one of theſe two Ways. 
Let any one examine his own Thoughts, and thoroughly ſearch. 
into his Underſtanding, and then let him tell me, Whether all 
the original Ideas he has there, are any other than of the Ob- 
jects of his Senſes, or of the Operations of his Mind, con- 
fidered as Objects of his Reflection: And how great a Maſs of 
Knowledge ſoever he imagines to be lodged there, he will, up- 
on taking a ſtriẽt View, ſee that he has ot any Idea in his Mind 
but what one of theſe two. have imprinted; though, perhaps, with 
infinite Variety compounded and enlarged by the Underſtanding, 


as we ſhall.ſee hereafte. 


FS. 6. He that attentively conſiders the State of ;- 1 
a Child, at his firſt obo is the World, will po prin w_ 
have little Reaſon to think him ſtore1 with Plenty | 
of Ideas, that are to be the Mette of his future Knowledge. 
'Tis by degrees he comes to be furniſhed with them: And tho! 
the Ideas of obvious and familiar Qualities imprint themſelves 
before the Memory begins to keep a Regiſter of Time and Or- 
der, yet 'tis often ſo late before ſome unuſual Qualities come 
in the way, that there are few Men that cannot recollect the 
Beginning of their Acquaintance with them: And if it were 
worth while, no doubt a Child might be ſo ordered, as to have 
but a very few, even of the ordinary Ideas, till he were grown 
up to a Man. But all that are born into the World being ſur- 
rounded with Bodies that perpetually and diverſly affect them, 


Variety of Ideas, whether Care be taken about it or no, are 


imprinted on the Minds of Children. Light and Colours are buſy 
at hand. every where, when the Eye is but open; Sounds, and 
7s „ 1 | ſome 
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ferent Objects 
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ſome tangible 8 fail not to ſollicit their proper Senſes, 
and enforce an Entrance to the Mind; but yet, I think, it will 
be granted eaſily, That if a Child were kept in a Place, where he 
never ſaw any other but Black and White, till he were a Man, 
he would have no more Ideas of Scarlet or Green, than he that 
from his Childhood never taſted an Oyſter, or a Pine-Apple, 
has of thoſe particular Reliſhes. VVV 
68. 7. Men then come to be furniſhed with 

Men are dif- fewer or more ſimple Ideas from without, accord- 
eee 175 „ ing as the Ogjects they converſe with, afford 
ph _— of their Minds within, according as they more 

g to the dif- | : = | Sn 5 

or leſs reflect on them. For, though he that con- 

they converſe templates the Operations of his Mind, cannot 
abb. but have plain and clear Ideas of them; yet un- 
leſs he turn his Thoughts that Way, and conſi- 

der them attentively, he will no more have clear and diſtinct 
Ideas of all the Operations of his Mind, and all that may be 
obſerved therein, than he will have all the particular Ideas of 
any Landſcape, or of the Parts and Motions of a Clock, who 
will not turn his Eyes to it, and with Attention heed all the 
Parts of it. The Picture, or Clock, may be ſo placed, that 
they may come in his Way every Day; but yet he will have 
but a confuſed Idea of all the Parts they are made up of, 
till he applies himſelf with Attention, to conſider them each in 
particular. OE | 2 5 


$. 8. And hence we ſee the Reaſon, hy ti 


Fed Sous pretty late before moſt Children get Ideas of the 
becauſe ihe Operations of their own Minds; and ſome have 


need Attention, not any very clear or perſect Ideas of the greateſt 
| Part of them all their Lives: Becauſe, though 
they paſs there continually, yet, like floating Viſions, they make 
not deep Impreſſions enough, to leave in the Mind clear, di- 
ſtinct, laſting Ideas, till the Underſtanding turns inwards upon 


Itſelf, reflefts on its own Operations, and makes them the Ob- 
ject of its own Contemplation. Children, when they come firſt 


into it, are ſurrounded with a World of new ee which, 
by a conſtant Sollicitation of their Senſes, draw the Mind con- 
ſtantly to them, forward to take notice of new, and apt to be 


delighted with the Variety of changing Objects, Thus the 


firſt Vears are uſually employed and diverted in looking abroad. 


Men's Buſineſs in them is to acquaint themſelves with what is 


to be found without; and fo growing up in a conſtant Atten- 


tion to outward Senſations, ſeldom make any conſiderable Re- 


flection 


greater or leſs Variety; and from the Operations 
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flection on what paſſes within them, till they come to be of 


riper Vears; and ſome ſearce ever at all. | 

. $. 9. To: aſk, at what Time a Man has fit The Soul Be- 
any Ideas, is to aſk. when he begins to perceive; gins to have 
having Ideas, and Perception, being the ſame Ideas, auher it 
Thing. I know it is an Opinion, That the Soul begins to per- 
always thinks, and that it has the actual Percep- ceive. | 
tion of Ideas in itſelf conſtantly, as long as it. 
exiſts 5 and that actual 'Thinking is as inſeparable from the 
Soul, as actual Extenſion is from the Body; which, if true, to 
enquire. after the Beginning of a Man's Ideas, is the ſame as to 
enquire after the Beginning of his Soul. For by this Account, 
Soul and its Ideas, as Body and its Extenſion, will begin to exiſt, 
both at the ſame I imme. * „ nd 

K 10. But whether the Soul be ſuppoſed/to. 23, g eint. 
exiſt antecedent to, or coeval with, or ſome Time 5 aleo 8 
after the firſt Rudiments or Organiſation, or the fr his avants 
Beginnings of Life in the Body, I leave to be diſ- Pran. 
puted by. thoſe who have better thought of that 5 
Matter. I confeſs myſelf to have one of thoſe dull Souls, that 
doth not perceive itſelf always to contemplate Ideas, nor can 
conceive it any more neceſſary for the Soul always to think, than 
for the Body always to move; the Perception of Ideas being (as 
I conceive} to the Soul, what Motion is to the Body, not its 
Eſſence, but one of its Operations: And therefore, though 
Thinking be ſuppoſed ever ſo much the proper Action of the 
Soul; yet it is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that it ſhould be always 
thinking, always in Action. That, perhaps, is the Privilege 
of the infinite Author and Preſerver of Things, -who never flum- 
bers nor ſleeps; but is not competent to any finite Being, at leaſt 
not to the Soul of Man. We know certainly by Experience, 
that we ſometimes think, and thence draw this infallible Con- 
ſequence, That there is ſomething in us, that has a Power to 
think: But whether that Subſtance: perpetually thinks, or no, 
we can be no farther aſſured, than Experience informs us. For 
to ſay, that actual Thinking is eſſential to the Soul, and inſe- 
parable from it, is to beg what is in queſtion, and not to prove 
it by Reaſon; which is neceſſary to be done, if it be not a ſelfs 
evident Propoſition, But -whether this, That the Soul always 
thinks, be a ſelf-evident Propoſition, that every body aſſents to 
at firſt hearing, I appeal to Mankind. Tis doubted whether 
I thought all laſt Night, or no; the Queſtion being about a 
Matter of Fact, tis begging it, to bring, as a Proof for it, an 


Hypotheſis, which is the very Thing in diſpute ; by which way 
TD E 4 one 
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one may prove any thing; and 'tis but ſuppoſing: that all 
Watches, whilſt the Balance beats, think, and tis: ſufficiently, 
proved, and paſt doubt, that my Watch thought all laſt Night. 
But he, that would not deceive himſelf, ought to build his Hy- 


potheſis on Matter of Fact, and make it out by:ſenfible Expe- 
rience, and not preſume on Matter of Fact becauſe of his Hy- 
potheſis. that is, becauſe he ſuppoſes it to be ſo; which Way 


of proving amounts to this, that I muſt neceſſarily. think all laſt 
Night, becauſe another ſuppofes I always think. E 1 myſelf | 


cannot perceive that I always do ſo. | 
But Men in love with their Opinions, may not only ſuppoſe 


bat! is in queſtion, but alledge wrong Matter of Fact. How 


elſe could any one make it an Inference of mine, that à Thing is 
not, becauſe we are not ſenſible of it in our Sleep? I do not ſay 
ee is no Soul in a Man, becauſe he is not ſenſible of it in 


his Sleep: But I do ſay, he cannot think at any Time, waking 
or ſlecping, without being ſenſible of it. Our being ſenſible of 


it, is not neceſſary to any thing, but to our Thoughts; and to 
them it is, and to them it will always be In till we can 
think without being conſcious of it. 
§. II. I grant that the Soul in a waking Man 
It is nat ak is never without Thought, becauſe it is the Con- 
ways conſcious dition of being awake: But whether Sleeping 
of it, without Dreaming be not an Affection of the 
whole Man, Mind as well as Body, may be 
worth a waking Man's Conſideration; it being hard to con- 
ceive that any thing ſhould think, and not be conſcious of it. 
If the Soul doth think in a feeping Man, without being con- 
ſcious of it, I aſs, whether, during ſuch Thinking, it has any 
Pleaſure or Pain, or be capable of Happineſs or Miſery ? I am 
ſure the Man is not, no more than the Bed. or Earth he. lies 
on. For to be happy or miſerable, without being conſcious 
of it, ſeems to me utterly inconſiſtent and impoſſible. Or, if it 
be poſſible that the Soul can, whilſt the Body is ſleeping, have 


its Thinking, Enjoyments and Concerns, its Pleaſure or Pain 


apart, which the Man is not conſcious of, nor partakes in; it 


is certain, that Socrates aſleep, and Sar awake, is not the 


ſame Perſon: But his Soul when he ſleeps, and Socrates the 
Man, conſiſting of Body and Soul when he is waking, are 
two Perſons; ſince waking Socrates has no Knowledge of, or 
Concernment for that Happineſs or Miſery of his Soul, which 


it enjoys alone by itfelf whilſt he ſleeps, without perceiving 


any thing of it; no more than he has for the Happineſs or 
Miſery of a Man in the * whom he knows not. 1 
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if we take wholly away all - Conſciouſneſs of our Actions and 
Senſations, eſpecially of Pleaſure and Pain, and the Concern- 
ment that accompanies it, it will be hard to know wherein to 
. T 
Fr OY 12. The Soul, dur ing ſound Sleep, thinks, Tf a fleeping” 
ſay theſe Men. hilt it thinks and perceives, Ian ;pib, 
it is capable, certainly of thoſe of Delight or i avirhour hnoww- 
Trouble, as well as any other Perceptions; and ing it, the 
it muſt neceſſarily be- conſcious of its tun Percep=: fleeing ans 
tions. But it has all this apart: The ſleeping waling Man 
Man, tis plain, is conſcious; of nothing, of all are two er- 
this. Let us ſuppoſe. then the Soul of Caſlor, Jus. 
whilſt he is ſleeping, retired from his Body; D ee 
which is no impoſſible Suppoſition for the Men I have here to 
do with, who ſo liberally allow Life without a thinking Soul 
to all other Animals. Theſe Men cannot then judge it im- 
poſſible, or a Contradiction, That the Body ſhould live with-- 
out the Soul; nor that the Soul ſhould ſubſiſt and think, or 
have Perception, even Perception of Happineſs or Miſery, 
without the Body. Let us then, as-I ſay, ſuppoſe the Soul of 
Caſtor ſeparated, during his Sleep, from his Body, to think: 
apart: Let us ſuppoſe too, that it chuſes, for its Scene of 
Thinking, the Body of another Man, v. g. Pollux, who is 
ſleeping without a Soul: For if Caſtor's Soul can think, whilſt 
Caftor is aſleep, what Caſter is never conſcious of, tis no mat- 
ter what Place it chuſes to think in. We have here then the 
Bodies of two Men with only one Soul between them, which 
we will ſuppoſe to ſleep and wake by turns; and the Soul ſtill 
thinking in the waking Man, whereof the ſleeping Man is 
never conſcious, has never the leaſt Perception, I aſk then, 
Whether Caſtor and Pollux, thus, with only one Soul between 
them, which thinks and perceives in one, what the other is 
never conſcious of, nor is concerned for, are not two as diſtinct 
Perſons, as Caſtor and Hercules, or as Socrates: and Plato were? 
And whether one of them might not be very happy, and the 
other very miſerable ? Juſt by the ſame Reaſon, they make the 
Soul and the Man two Perſons, who make the Soul think 
apart, what the Man is not conſcious of, For I ſuppoſe, no 
body will make Identity of Perſons to conſiſt in the Soul's 
being united to the very ſame numerical Particles of Matter: 
For, if that be neceſſary to Identity, twill be impoſſible, in 
that conſtant Flux of the Particles of our Bodies, that any 
Man ſhould be the ſame Perſon two Days, or two Moments 
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15 7 13. Thus, methinks, every drowſy Nod. 
e , | ſhakes their Doctrine, who teach, That the Soul 
that feed. is always thinking. Thoſe, at leaſt, who do at 


avitheut any time ſſeep without dreamy, can never be 
- dreaming, © Convinced, that their Thoughts are ſometimes 
that they for four Hours buſy without their knowing of 
«aaa nit; and if they are taken in the very AQ, waked 


in the middle of that ene Contemplation, 


can n give no manner of Account of it. 


F. 14. *Twill perhaps be ſaid, that the Soul - 
That Men ' thinks, even in the ſoundeſt Sleep, hut the Memory 


dream aulit hut retains it not. That the Soul in a fleeping Man 
remembering ſhould be this Moment buſy a thinking, and 
475 6 8 nh the next Moment in a waking Man not remem- 
ages 1; bery nor be able to recolle& one jot of all thoſe 


| Thoughts, is very hard to be conceived, and 
would need ſome: better Proof than- bare Aſſertion, to malls: it 


be believed. For who can without any more ado, but being 
barely told ſo, imagine, That the greateſt Part of: Men do, 


during all their Lives, for ſeveral Hours every Day, think of 


ſomething, . which if they were aſked, even in the middle of 
theſe Thoughts, they could'remember nothing at all of? Moſt 
Men, I think, paſs a great Part of their Sleep without Dream- 
ing. TI once know a Man that Wus brech Scholar, and had no 
bad Memory, who told me, he had never dreamed in his Life 
till he had that Fever he was then newly recovered of, which 
was about the' five or fix and twentieth Year of his Age. 
J ſuppoſe the World affords more ' ſuch Inſtances: At leaſt 


_ every one's Acquaintance will furniſh him with Examples 


enough of ſuch, as paſs moſt of their OW Wenn 
dreaming, 
F. 15. To think few and never to retain it þ 
Upon this Hy- much as one Moment, is a very uſeleſs Sort of think- 
Fes bis, the ing: And the Soul, in ſuch a State of thinking, 


| Thoughts of a goes very little, if at all, excel that of a Looking- 


Seeping * glaſs, which conſtantly receives Variety of 
* i 1 mages, or Ideas, but retains none; = Tadap- 
/f pear and vaniſh, and there remain no Footſteps 


of them : The Looking-glaſs i is never the better 


for ſuch Be, nor the Soul for ſuch Thoughts. Perhaps it 
will be ſaid, that in a waking Man, the Materials of the Body 
are employ ied and made uſe of in thinking; and that the Me- 
mory of Thoughts is retained by the Impreſſions that are made 


on the Brain, and the Traces there left after ſuch * 
3 u 
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but that in the Thinking of the Soul, which is not perceived in a 
eping Man, there the Soul thinks apart, and mating wo wſe of 
the Organs of the, Body, liaues no Impreſſions on it, and conſe- 
quently no Memory of ſuch Thoughts. Not to mention again 
the Abſurdity of two diſtin& Perſons, which follows frbm this 
Suppoſition, I anſwer farther, That whatever /deas: the Mind 
can receive and contemplate without the Help of the Body, it 
is reaſonable to conclude, it can retain without'the Help of the 
Body too; or elſe the Soul, or any gr tant ir will have but 
little Advantage by Thinking. If it has no Memory of its on 
Thoughts; if it cannot lay them up for its Uſe, and be able to 
recall them upon Oecaſion; if it cannot reflect upon what is 
paſt, and make uſe of its former Experiences, Reaſonings, and 
Contemplations, to what Purpoſe does it think? They, who 
make the Soul a thinking Thing, at this Rate, will not make it 
a much more noble Being, than thoſe do, whom they condemn, 
for allowing it to be nothing but the ſubtileſt Parts of Matter. 
Characters drawn on Duſt, that the firſt Breath of Wind effaces, 
or Impreflions made on a Heap of Atoms, or animal Spirits, are 
altogether as uſeful, and render the Subject as noble, @'the 
Thoughts of a Soul that periſh in Thinking; that once out of 
Sight, are gone for ever, and leave no Memory of themſelves 
behind them. Nature never makes excellent Things for mean 
or no Uſes: And it is hardly to be conceived, that our infinitely 
wiſe Creator ſhould make fo admirable a Faculty, as the Power 
of Thinking, that Faculty which comes neareſt the Excel- 
lency of his own incomprehenſible Being, to be ſo idly and uſe- 
leſly employed, at leaſt > part of its Time here, as to think con- 
ſtantly without remembering any of thoſe Thoughts, without 
doing any Good to itſelf or others, or being any Way uſeful to 
any other Part of the Creation. If we will examine it, we 
ſhall not find, I ſuppoſe, the Motion of dull and ſenſeleſs Mat- 
ter, any where in the Univerſe, made ſo little Uſe of, and fa 
wholly thrown away. RET Lag of SIG 
F. 16. *Tis true, we have ſometimes Inſtances 9, ;3;, Hos 
of Perception, whilſt we are gſteep, and retain the thefes the Soul 
Memory of thoſe Thowghts But how extrqua- muſt have © 
gant and incoherent for the moſt part they are; Ideas not deri. 
how little conformable to the Perfection and Or- wedfromSen/a- 
der of a rational Being, thoſe who are acquainted % or Reflec- 
with Dreams, need not be told, This I would wil- , of which 
lingly be ſatisfied in, Whether the Soul, when it there 15 n0 Ape 
thinks thus apart, and as it were ſeparate from the enn | 
Body, acts leſs rationally than when copjointly with it, or 15 
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If its ſeparate Thoughts be leſs rational, then theſe Men muſt 
ſay, That the Soul owes the Perfection of rational Thinking 


to the Body: If it does not, tis a wonder that our Dreams 


ſhould be, for the moſt part, ſo frivolous and irrational; and 
that the Soul ſhould retain none of its more rational Soliloquies 
and Meditations. | . 


If I think the Soul always actually thinks, I would they 
when J know would alſo tell us, what thoſe Ideas are, that are 
#t not, no body in the Soul of a Child, before, or juſt at the 
elſe can kyow Union with the Body, before it hath received 
I | any by Senſation. The Dreams of ſleeping Men 
Kg are, as I take it, all made up of the waking Man's 
Ideas, though for the moſt part oddly put together. Tis 
ſtrange, if the Soul has Ideas of its own, that it derived not 
from Senſation or Reflection, (as it mult have, if it thought. be- 
fore it received any Impreſſion from the Body) that it ſhould 
never, in its private Thinking, (ſo private that the Man himſelf 
perceives it not) retain any of them, the very Moment it wakes 
out of them, and then make the Man glad with new. Diſcove- 
ries. Who can find it reaſonable, that the Soul ſhould, in its 
Retirement, during Sleep, have ſo many Hours 'Thoughts, and 
yet never light on any of thoſe Ideas it borrowed not from Sen- 
ſation or Reflection; or at leaſt preſerve the Memory of none but 
tuch, which being occaſioned from the Body, . muſt needs be 


leſs natural to a Spirit? is ſtrange, the Soul ſhould never 
once, in a Man's whole Life, recall over any of its pure native 


Thoughts, and thoſe Ideas it had before it borrowed any thing 
from the Body; never bring into the waking Man's View any 
other Ideas, but what have a Tang of the Caſk, and manifeſtly 
derive their Original from that Union, If it always thinks, and 
ſo had Ideas before it was united, or before it received any from 
the Body, tis not to be ſuppoſed, but that, during Sleep, it re- 


_ collects its native Ideas; and during that Retirement from com- 


municating with the Body, whilſt it thinks by itſelf, the Ideas 
it is buſted about, ſhould be, ſometimes at leaſt, thoſe more na- 
tural and congenial ones which it had in itſelf, underived from 
the Body, or its own Operations about them: Which ſince the 


waking Man never remembers, we muſt, from this Hypotheſis 


conclude, either that the Soul remembers ſomething that the 
Man does not, or elſe that Memory belongs only to ſuch Ideas 
as are derived from the Body, or the Mind's Operations about 
them, | | 


. 17. Thoſe who ſo confidently tell us, That 


„ 18. 1 
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F. 18. I would be glad alſo to learn from theſe Men, who fo 
confidently pronounce, that the human Soul, or MES LH 
which is all one, that a Man always thinks, how Hoau n, 
they come to know it; nay, how they come o ” erz . 
tnow that they themſelves think, when they themſelves 8 nn, 
p A HI SL 7 9 1 cn z © l ways bine 
do not perceive it. This, I am afraid, is, to be For if it be .. 
ſure, without Proofs; and to know, without per- „ GY ous. 
ceiving: *Tis, I ſuſpect, a confuſed Notion, taken un: Propoſe-? 
up to ſerve an Hypotheſis; and none of thoſe tion, it needs © 
clear Truths, that either their own Evidence Proof, 
forces us to admit, or common Experience makes - 
it Impudence to deny. For the moſt that can be ſaid of it is, 
That *tis poſſible the Soul may always think, but not always 
retain it in Memory: And I ſay, it is as poſſible, that the Soul 
may-not always think; and much more probable, that it ſhould 
ſometimes not think, than that it ſhould often think, and that 
a long while together, and not be conſcious to itſelf the next 
Moment after, that it hadithought.. © 155) 2247 ebb 75 aept 7 
$. 19. To ſuppoſe the Soul to think, and the That a Man 
Man not to perceive it, is, as has been ſaid, to Hould be buſy | 
make two Perſons in one Man: And if one conſi- in thinking, 
ders well theſe Men's Way of ſpeaking, one ſhould and yet yp re- 
be led into a Suſpicion, that they do ſo. For they 175 A ; "ext 
who tell us, that the Soul always thinks, do never, ige hang © 
that I remember, ſay, That a Man always thinks. 
Can the Soul think, and not the Man? or a Man think, and 
not be conſcious of it? This, perhaps, would be ſuſpected of 
Jargon in others. If they ſay, the Man thinks always, but 
is not always conſcious of it; they may as well ſay, his Body 
is extended without having Parts. For it is altogether as intelli- 
gible to ſay, that a Body is extended without Parts, as that 
any thing thinks without being conſcious of it, or perceiving that 
it does ſo. They who talk thus, may, with as much Reaſon, 
if it be neceſſary to their Hypotheſis, ſay, That a Man is always 
hungry, but that he does not always feel it: Whereas Hunger 
conſiſts in that very Senſation, as Thinking conſiſts in being 
conſcious that one thinks. If they ſay, that 4 Man is always 
conſcious to himſelf of Thinking; I aſk, How they know 
it! Conſciouſneſs is the Perception of what paſſes in a Man's 
own Mind. Can another Man perceive that I am conſcious of 
any thing, when T perceive it not myſelf? No Man's Know- 
ledge, here, can. go beyond his Experience. Wake a Man out 
of a ſound Sleep, and aſk him, What he was that Moment 
thinking on? If he himſelf be conſcious: of nothing he then 
2518 | thought 
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7 Men think not always. 
thought on, he muſt be a notable Diviner of Thoughts, that 


can aſſure him, that he was thinking: May he not with more 
Reaſon aſſure him, he was not aſleep? This is ſomething be- 


yond Philoſophy ; and it cannot be leſs than Revelation, that 


diſcovers, to another, Thoughts in my Mind, when I can find 
none there myſelf; And they muſt needs have a penetrating 
Sight, who can certainly ſee that I think, when I cannot per- 
ceive it myſelf, and when I declare that I do not; and yet can 
ſee, that Dogs or Elephants do not think, when they give all 
the Demonſtration of it imaginable, except only telling us that 
they d fo. This ſome may ſuſpe& to be a Step beyond the 
Roſicrucians; it ſeeming 3 to make one's ſelf inviſible to 
others, than to make another's Thoughts viſible to me, which 
are not viſible to himſelf. But *tis but defining the Soul to be a 
Subſtance that always thinks, and the Buſineſs is done. If 
ſuch Definition be of any Authority, I know not what it can 


ſerve for, but to make many Men ſuſpect, that they have no 


Souls at all, fince they find a good Part of their Lives paſs away 
without Thinking. For no Definitions that I know, no Sup- 
poſitions of any Sect, are of Force enough to deftroy conſtant 
Experience; and perhaps, *tis the Affectation of knowing be- 
gout what we perceive, that makes ſo much uſeleſs Diſpute and 
oiſe in the World. | | | 
No Ideas but : a 
from Senſation that the Soul thinks before the Senſes haue Furniſhed 
or Reflection, it with Ideas to think on; and as thoſe are in- 


evident, if we Creaſed and retained, ſo it comes, by Exerciſe, 


ob/erve Chil- to improve its Faculty of Thinking in the ſeve- 
dren. ral Parts of it, as well as afterwards, by com- 
pounding thoſe Ideas, and reflecting on its own 
Operations, it increaſes its Stock, as well as Facility, in 
Remembering, Imagining, Reaſoning, and other. Modes of 
Thinking. Ir Te . | 
$. 21. He that will ſuffer himſelf to be informed by Obſerva- 
tion and Experience, and not make his own Hypotheſis the 
Rule of Nature, will find few Signs of a Soul accuſtomed to 
much Thinking in a new-born Child, and much fewer of any 
Reaſoning at all. And yet it is hard to imagine, that the ra- 
tional Soul ſhould think ſo much, and not reaſon at all. And 
he that will conſider, that Infants, newly come into the World, 
ſpend the greateſt Part of their Time in Sleep, and are ſeldom 
awake, but when either Hunger calls for the Teat, or ſome 


Pain, (the moſt importunate of all Senſations) or ſome other vio- 


lent Impreſſion upon the Body, forces the Mind to perceive ar 
85 = 9 atten 


§. 20. 1 fee no Reaſon, therefore to believe, 
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attend to it: He, I ſay, who conſiders this, will perhaps find 
Reaſon to imagine, that a Fætut in the Mother's Womb differs 
not much from the State of © a Vegetable ; but paſſes the greateſt 
Part of its Time' without Perception or Thought, doing very 
little but ſleep, in a Place where it needs not ſeek for Food, and 
is ſurrounded with Liquor, always equally ſoft, and near of the 
ſame Temper; where the Eyes haye no Light, and the Ears, 
ſo ſhut up, are not very ſuſceptible of Sounds; and where there 
is little or no Variety, or Change of Objects, to move the 
Jenes, 7 „„ | 
S. 22. Follow a Child from its Birth, and obſerve the Altera- 
tions that Time makes, and you ſhall find, as the Mind by the 
Senſes comes more and more to be furniſhed with Ideas, it 
comes to be more and more awake; thinks more, the more it 
has Matter to think on. After ſome Time, it begins to know 
the Objects, which being moſt familiar with it, have made 
laſting Impreſſions. Thus it comes, by Degrees, to know the 
Perſons it daily converſes with, and diſtinguiſh them from 
Strangers; which are Inſtances and Effects of its coming to re- 
tain and diſtinguiſh the Ideas the Senſes convey to it: And ſo 
we may obſerve, how the Mind, by Degrees, improves in theſe, 
and advances to the Exerciſe of thoſe other Faculties of Enlars- 
ing, Compounding, and Ab/tratiing its Ideas, and of reaſoning 
about them, and reflecting upon all theſe; of which I ſhall have 
_ Occaſion to ſpeak more hereafter. | | Rn 
F. 23. If it ſhall be demanded then, ben a. Man begins to 
have any Ideas I think the true Anſwer is, When he firſt has 
any Senſation, For ſince there appear not to be any Ideas in the 
Mind, before the Senſes have conveyed any in, I conceive that 
Ideas in the Underſtanding are coeval with Senſation; which is 
ſuch an Impreſſion or Motion, made in ſome Part of the Body, 
as produces ſome Perception in the Underſtanding. "Tis 
about theſe Impreſſions made on our Senſes by outward Ob- 
jects, - that the Mind feems firſt to employ itſelf in ſuch Ope- 
rations as we call Perception, Remembering, Conſideration, Rea- 
$. 24. In time, the Mind comes to reflet on 
its own Operations, about-the Ideat got by Sen- The Original 
ſation, and thereby ſtores itſelf with a new Set / all our 
of 1deas, which I call Ideas of-Refledtion.. Theſe Knowledge. 


Impreſſions that are made on our * Senſes by 


* : * is = 


outward, Objects, that are extrinſical to the Mind; and zts 
own Operations, proceeding; from Powers intrinſical and pro- 
per to itſelf, which, when reflected on by itſelf, become alſo 
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Objects of its Contemplation, are, as I have ſaid, The Original 
of all Knowledge, Thus the firſt Capacity of human Intellect, 
3s, that the Mind is fitted to receive the Impreſſions made. on 
it; either through the Sex/es, by outward Objects, or by its own 
Operations, when it reflects on them. This is the firſt Step a 
Man makes towards the Diſcovery of any Thing, and the 


Ground- work whereon to build all thoſe Notiohs, which ever 
he ſhall have naturally in this World. All thoſe ſublime 
Thoughts, which tower above the Clouds, and feac as high 
as Heaven itſelf, take their. Riſe and Footing here: In all that 
great Extent wherein the Mind wanders, in thoſe reniote Spe- 
culations it may ſeem to be elevated with, it ſtirs not one jot 
beyond thoſe Ideas, which Senſe or Reflection haye offered for 
ns Contemplatol.. . 
e F. 25. In this Part, the Unaerſſanding is merely 
tion of fomple Palſive; and whether or no it will have theſe Be- 
Ideas the Un- ginnings, and as it were Materials of Knowledge, 
derflanding is is not in its own Power. For the Objects of our 
for the moſt Senſes do, many of them, obtrude their particu- 
fart paſſive. lar Ideas upon our Minds, whether we will or 
| no: And the Operations of our Minds will not 
let us be without, at leaſt, ſome obſcure Notions of them. No 
Man can be wholly ignorant of what he does, when he thinks. 
Theſe ſimple Ideas, when offered to the Mind, he Under/tand- 
ing can no more refuſe to have, nor alter, when they are im- 
printed, nor blot them out, and make new ones itſelf, than 2 
Mirror can refuſe, alter, or obliterate the Images or. Idea, 
which the Objects ſet before it do therein produce. As the 
Bodies that ſurround us do diverſly affect our Organs, the Mind 
is forced to receive the Impreſſions, and cannot avoid the Per- 
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ception of thoſe Ideas that are annexed to them. 
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Uncompounded F. I. F: HE better to underſtand the Na- 


Appearances. ture, Manner, and Extent of our 

5 - Knowledge, one Thing is careful 

to be obſerved, concerning the Ideas we have; and. that is, that 
| : Mts 1 8. * 4 


T hough 


* 


ſome of them are ſinple, and ſome complex, 


Though the Qualities that affect our Senſes, are, in the 
Things themſelves, fo united and blended, that there is no 
Separation, no Diſtance between them; yet tis plain, the 
Ideas they produce in the Mind, enter by the Senſes ſimple 
and unmixed. For though the Sight and Touch often take 
in from the ſame Object, at the ſame Time, different Ideas; 
as a Man ſees at once Motion and' Colour; the Hand feels 
Softneſs and Warmth in the ſame Piece of Wax: Yet the 
ſimple Ideas, thus united in the ſame Subject, are as perfectly 
diſtinct as thoſe that come in by different Senſes; the Coldnefl | 
and Hardneſs 'which a Man feels in a Piece of Tce, being as 
diſtin Ideas in the Mind, as the Smell and Whiteneſs' of a 
Lilly, or as the Taſte of Sugar, and Smell of a Roſe: And 
there is nothing can be plainer to a Man than the clear and di- 
ſtin&- Perceptions he has of thoſe ſimple Ideas; which being 
each in itſelf uncompounded, contains in it nothing but ene 
uniform Appearance or Conception in the Mind, and is not 

diſtinguiſhable into different Ideas. ” 
FS. 2. Theſe ſimple Ideas, the Materials of all "The 3 25 
our Knowledge, are ſuggeſted and furniſhed „, ae ga on 
to the Mind only by thoſe two Ways above- „ deftray 
mentioned, viz. Senſation and Reflection. (1) hem. 

When the Underſtanding is once ftored with 

theſe ſimple Ideas, it has the Power to repeat, compare, and 
unite them, even to an almoſt infinite Variety, and ſo can 
make at Pleaſure new complex Ideas. But it is not in the Power 


(1) Againft this, that the Materials of all our Knowledge are ſug- 
| geſted and furniſhed, to the Mind only by Senſation and Reflection, 
the Biſhop of Forcefler makes uſe' of the Idea of Sub/ance in theſe 
Words: IF the Idea of Subſtance be grounded upon plain and evident - 
Reaſon, then aue muſt allow an Idea . of Subſtance, which comes not in 
by Senſation or Reflection; and ſo ave may be certain of ſomething which 
we have not by thoſe Ideas. ts T 
To which our Author (*) anſwers: Theſe Words (7) In his f/f 
of your- Lordſhip's contain nothing as I ſee in them Lerter to tbe 
againſt me: For I never ſaid that rhe general Idea Biſhop of 
of Subſtance comes in by. Senſation and Reflection, Worceſter, 
or that it is a ſimple Idea of Senſation or Reflection, 5. 35, &c; 
tho? it be ultimately founded in them; for it is a EMT 
complex Jaca, made up of the general Jaca of Sometbing, or Being, 
| with the Relation of a Support to Accidents. For general Jara, 
dome not into the Mind by Senſation or Reflection, Gs 0 
but are the Creatures or Inventions of the Unger- B. 3. c. 3. B. 
ſtanding, as I think I have ſhewn ; and alſo how 2+ C. 25. & 
the Mind makes them from Ideas which it has got c. 28. $.18.. 
by Senſation and Reflection; and as to the Ideas of . - 
YoL.L | | F Relation, 
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of the moſt exalted Wit or enlarged Underſtanding, by any 
Quickneſs or Variety of Thoughts, to invent or frame one neu 
ample Idea in the Mind, not taken in by the Ways before men- 
tioned: Nor can any Force of the Underſtanding de/troy thoſe 
that are there. The Dominion of Man, in this little World 
of his own Underſtanding, being much what the fame, as it is 
in the great World of viſible Things; wherein his Power, 
however managed by Art and Skill, reaches no farther than to 
compound and divide the Materials that are made to his hand; 
but can do nothing towards the making the leaſt Particle of 
new Matter, or deſtroying one Atom of what is already in 
Being. The fame Inability will every one find in himſelf, who 
ſhall go about to faſhion in his Underſtanding any ſimple Idea 
not received in by his Senſes, from external Objects; or by 

Reflection, from the Operations of his own! Mind about them, 

I would have any one try to fancy any Taſte, which had never 
affected his Palate ; or frame the Idea of a Scent, he had never 
ſmelt : And when he can do this, I will alſo conclude, that a 
blind Man hath Ideas of Colours, and a deaf Man true diſtinct 
Notions of Sounds. 5 „ Ty 


Relation, how the Mind forms them, and how they are derived 
from, and ultimately terminate in Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, 
I have likewiſe ſhewn. 8 „ Oe. 

But that I may not be miſtaken what I mean, when I ſpeak of 
Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, as the Materials of all our Know- 
ledge; give me Leave, my Lord, to ſet down here a Place or two, 


out of my Book, to explain myſelf ; as I thus ſpeak of Ideas of 


Senſation and Reflection: | | + {SE 

That theſe, when we have taken a full Survey of them, and 

| © their ſeveral Modes, and the Compoſitions made 

B. 2. c. 1. f. 5. out of them, we ſhall find to contain all our whole 

Stock of Iaeas, and we have nothing in our Minds, 

which did not come in one of theſe two Ways.“ This Thought, 
in another Place, TI expreſs thus. | | | 

Theſe are the moſt confiderable of thoſe ſimple Ideas which the 

Mind has, and out of which is made all its other 

B. 2. c. 7. F. 10. Knowledge; all which it receives by the two fore- 

mentioned Ways of Senſation and Reflection.“ And, 

| © 'Thus I have, in a ſhort Draught, given a View 

B.2.c.21.4.73. of our original Ideas, from whence all the reſt are 

derived, and of which they are made up.” - 

This, and the like, faid in other Places, is what I have thought 

concerning Jdeas of Senſation and Reflection, as the Foundation 

and Materials of all our Ideas, and conſequently of all our Know- 

ledge : I have ſet down theſe Particulars out of my Book, that the 

Reader having a full View of my Opinion herein, may the better 


_ fee what in it is liable to your Lordſhip's Reprehenſion. For that 
6 | pour 
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. 3. This is the Reaſon why, though we cannot believe it 
impoſſible to God to make à Creature with other Organs, and 
more Ways to convey into the Underſtanding the Notice of 
corporeal Things, than thoſe five, as they are uſually. counted, 
which he has given to Man: Yet I think it is t poſſible for 
any one to 1magine any other Qualities in Bodies, howſoever con- 
ſtituted, whereby they can be taken notice of, beſides Sounds, 
Taſtes, Smells, viſible and tangible Qualities. And had Man- 
kind been made with but four Senſes, the Qualities then, which 
are the Objects of the fifth Senſe, had heen as far from our No- 
tice, Imagination and Conception, as now any belonging te a 
ſixth, ſeventh, or eighth Senſe, can poſſibly be: Which whe- 
ther yet ſome other Creatures, in ſome other Parts of this vaſt 
and ſtupendous Univerſe, may not have, will be a great Pre- 
| ſumption to deny. He that will not ſet himſelf proudly at the 
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your Lordſhip is not very well ſatisfied with it, appears not only by 
the Words under Conſideration, but by theſe alſo Hut we are ſtill 
zold, that our Undenſtauding can have uo other Ideas, but either from 
Sen/ation or Refleion. | _ A nog e N 
Vour Lordſhip's Argument, in the Paſſage we are upon, ſtands 
thus: F the general Idea of Subſtance be grounded upon plain and evi- 
dent Reaſon, then wwe: muſft allow an Idea of Subſtance, hich. comes 
not in by Senſation or Ræflection. This is+a Conſequence which, with 
Submiſſion; I think will not hold, becauſe it is founded apon a Sup- 
poſition, which I think will not hold, %. That Reaſon and Ideas are 
inconſiſtent; for if that Suppoſition be not true, then the general /dea 
of Subſtance may be grounded on plain and evident Reaſon ; and yet 
it will not follow from thence, that it is not ultimately grounded on 
and derived from Ideas which come in by Sen/ation or Reflection, and 10 
cannot be ſaid to come in by Senſation or Reflection a ks 
To explain myſelf, and clear my Meaning in this Matter. All 
the Idear of all the ſenſible Qualities. of a Cherry come into my 
Mind by. Senſation ; the Ideas of Perceiving, , Thinking, Reaſoning, 
Knowing, Ec. come into my Mind by Reflection. The Ideas of theſe 
Qualities' and Actions, or Powers, are perceived by the Mind, to be 
by themſelves inconſiſtent with Exiſtence; or, as your Lordſhip well 
expreſſes it, ave find that wwe can have no true Conception of any Modes 
er Accidents, but aue muſt conceive a Subſtratum, or Subject, wherein 
they are, i. e. That they cannot Exiſt or Subſiſt of themſelves. . Hence 
the Mind perceives their neceſſary Connexion with Inherence or be- 
ing ſupported ; which being a relative Idea, ſuperadded to. the Red 
Colour in a Cherry, or to Thinking in a Man, the Mind frames, the 
correlative /dea of a Support. For I never denied, that the Mind 
could frame to itſelf Ideas of Relation, but have ſhewed the. quite 
contrary in my Chapters about Relation. But becauſe a Relation 
cannot be founded in nothing, or be the Relation of nothing, and 


the Thing here related as a Supperter, or a Support, is not repreſente.l 
„ wat OED. 
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Top of all Things; but will conſider the Immenſity of this Fa- 
brick, and the great Variety that is to be found in this little and 
inconſiderable Part of it, which he has to do with, may be apt 
to think, that in other Manſions of it, there may be other, and 
different intelligent Beings, of whoſe Faculties he has as little 
Knowledge or Apprehenſion, as a Worm ſhut up in one Drawer 
of a Cabinet hath of the Senſes or Underſtanding of a Man; 
ſuch Variety and Excellency being ſuitable to the Wiſdom and 
Power of the Maker. I have here followed the common Opi- 
nion of Man's having. but five Senſes, though, perhaps, there 
may be juſtly counted more; but either Suppoſition ſerves 
equally to my preſent Purpoſe. | Bo. 
OY, CHAP. 
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to the Mind, by any clear and diſtinct Jaea; therefore the- obſcure 


and indiſtint, vague Idea of Thing, or Something, is all that is left to 


be the poſitive Idea, which has the Relation of a Support, or Sub/tra- 


tum, to Modes or Accidents ; and that general, indetermined JTaea of 


Something, is, by the Abſtraction of the Mind, derived alſo from the 
fimple Ideas of Senſation and Refleftion : And thus the Mind, from 
the poſitive, ſimple Ideas got by Senſation or Reflection, comes to the 


1 relative Idea of Subſtance, which, without theſe pofitive, 


imple Ideas, it would never have. ! 

This your Lordſhip (without giving by Retail all the particular 
Steps of the Mind in this Bufineſs) has well expreſſed in this more 
familiar Way: We find we can have no true Conception: of any Modes or 
Accidents, but we muſt conceive a Subſtratum, or Subject, wherein. they 
are; fince it is a Repugnancy to our Conceptions of Things, that: Modes or 
Accidents ſhould Jubfift by themſetves. 5 i 
 - Hence your Lordſhip calls it the Rational Idea of Subflance : And 

ſays, I grant that by Senſation and Reflection we come to know the Powers 
and Properties f Things; but our Reaſon is ſatisfied that there muſt be 
Something beyond theſe, becauſe it is impoſſible that they ſhould ſubſiſt by 
rhemſelnes : So that if this be that which your Lordſhip means &y th- 
Rational Idea of Subſtance, I lee nothing there is in it againſt what I 
have ſaid, that it is founded on ſimple Idea, of Senſation or Reflec- 
tion, and that it is a very obſcure Idea. | 5 

Your Lordſhip's Concluſion from your foregoing Words, is, And 
fo wwe may be certain of ſome Things which aue have not by thoſe Ideas; 
which 15 a Propoſition, whoſe preciſe Meaning your Lordſhip will for- 
give me, if I profeſs, as it ſtands there, I do not underſtand. For it 
15 uncertain to me, whether your Lordſhip means, we may certainly 
know the Exiſtence of ſomething, which we have not by thoſe Ideas; 
or certainly know the diſtinct Properties of ſomething, which we have 

not by thoſe Ideas; or certainly know the Truth of ſome Propoſition, 
ewhich we have not by thoſe Ideas: For to be certain of /omething may 
ſig-ify either of theſe. But in which ſoever of theſe it be meant, I 
do not ſee how I am concerned in it. 


IDEAs of one Sense. $5 
++ © AP. <A 
Of IDEAS of one Senſe, —© 
F. r. HE better to conceive the lu . af 
** we receive from Senſation, it may n a 


not be amiſs for us to conſider 
them, in reference to the different Ways, whereby they make 


their Approaches to our Minds, and make themſelves per- 


ceivable by us. 


Firſt then, There are ſome, which come into our Minds 
by one Senſe only. - 0 

Secondly, There are others, that convey themſelves into the 
Mind by more Senſes than one. = 

Thirdly, Others that are had from Reflection only. 

Fourthly, There are ſome that make themſelves way, and 
are ſuggeſted to the Mind, by all the ways of Senſation and Re- 
flats, ; | 


pal; * conſider ow apart * eee e Heads. 
ir/t, There are ſome Ideas which have Admit= ,, _ © 

tance only thro _ Senſe, which is peculiarly oo ih 
adapted to receive them. Thus Light and Co- |, - of Ser. 
lours, as White, Red, Yellow, Blue, with q 
their ſeveral Degrees or Shades, and Mixtures, Hearing, &c: 
as Green, Scarlet, Purple, Sea-green, and the | 


reſt, come in only by the Eyes: All kind of Noiſes, Sounds, 


and Tones, only by the Ears: The ſeveral Taſtes and Smells, 


by the Noſe and Palate. And if theſe Organs, or the Nerves 


which are the Conduits to cohvey them from without to their 
Audience in the Brain, the Mind's Preſence-room (as I may 
ſo call it) are any of them fo diſordered, as not to perform their 
Functions, they have no Poſtern to be admitted by; no other 
Way to bring themſelves into View, and be perceived by the 
Underſtanding. >; ES | 
The moſt conſiderable of thoſe, belonging to the Touch, are 
Heat and Cold, and Solidity : all the reſt, conſiſting almoſt 
wholly in the ſenſible Conkeurntion, as Smooth and Rough ; 
or elſe more or leſs firm Adheſion of the Parts, as Hard and Soft, 
Tough and Brittle, are obvious enough. e 
F. 2. I think it will be needleſs to enumerate 5 Simple 
all the particular ſample Ideas belonging to each 74a; have 
Senſe : Nor indeed is it poſſible, if we would, there Names. 
being a great many more of e belonging to 4 
| | mo 


ing; Sound, of 
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moſt of the Senſes. than we have Names for. The Variety of 
Smells, which are as many almoſt, if not more than Species of 
Bodies in the World, do moſt of them want Names. Stweet 
and Stinking commonly ſerve our turn for theſe Ideas, which, in 


effect, is little more than to call them pleaſing or diſpleaſing ; 
though the Smell of a Roſe and Violet, both ſweet, are cer- 


tainly very diſtinct Ideas. Nor are the different Taſtes, that 


by our Palates we receive Ideas of, much better provided with 
Names. Sweet, Bitter, Sour, Harſh, and Salt, are almoſt all 
the Epithets we have to denominate that numberleſs Variety 
of Reliſhes, which are to be found diſtin, not anly in almoſt 
every fort of Creatures, but in the different Parts of the ſame 
Plant, Fruit, or Animal. The fame may be ſaid of Colours 
and Sounds. I ſhall therefore, in the Account of ſimple ideas 
J am here giving, content myſelf to ſet down only ſuch as are 
moſt material to our preſent Purpoſe, or are in themſelves 
leſs apt to be taken notice of, though they are very frequently 
the Ingredients of our complex Ideas; amongſt which, I think, 
I may well account Solidity; which . 0 ſhall treat of 
in the next Aer: | 


| ooo ace. 
| CHAP. Iv, 

J Selidity. 
8. 1. 1 © HE Idea of Solidity we receive by 


e receive 
2 Idea fro: 
Touch. 


our Touch; and it ariſes from the 

Reſiſtance which we find in Body, 
to the Entrance of any other Body into the Place 
it poſſeſſes, till it has left it. There is no Idea, which we receive 
more conſtantly from Senſation, than Solidity, Whether we 
move or reſt, in what Poſture ſoever we are, we always feel 
ſomething under us, that ſupports us, and hinders our farther 
ſinking downwards ; ; and the Bodies, which we daily handle, 
make us perceive, that whilſt they remain between them, they 
do, by an inſurmountable Force, hinder the Approach of the 
Parts of our Hands that preſs them. That which thus hinders the 
Approach ot two Bodies, when they are moving one towards 
ar0.her, I call S Hñty. Tx will not diſpute whether this Accep- 
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tation of the Word Solid be nearer to its original Signification, 
that that which Mathematicians uſe it in: It ſuffices, that ' 
think the common, Notion of Solidity will allow, if not juſtify, 
this Uſe of it; but if any one think it better to call it /mpe- 
netrability, he has my Conſent. Only I have thought the Term 
Solidity the more proper to expreſs this Idea, not only becauſe of 
its vulgar Uſe in that Senſe, but alſo. becauſe it carries ſome- 
thing more of poſitive in it, than Impenetrability, which is nega- 
tive, and is, perhaps, more a Conſequence of Solidity, than Soli- 
dity itſelf. This, of all other, ſeems the Idea moſt intimately 
connected with, and eſſential to Body, ſo as no where elſe to 
be found or imagined, but only in Matter: And though our 
Senſes take no notice of it, but in Maſſes of Matter, of a Bulk 
ſufficient to cauſe a Senſation in us; yet the Mind, having once 
got this Idea from ſuch groſſer ſenſible Bodies, traces it farther, 
and conſiders it, as well as Figure, in the minuteſt Particle of 
Matter that can exiſt; and finds it inſeparably inherent in Bo- 
dy, where-ever, or however modified. | 5 
§. 2. This is the Idea belongs to Body, where- golidiiy fille 
by we conceive it to fill Space, The Idea of Space. | 
which filling of Space, is, That where we ima: 
gine any Space taken up by a ſolid Subſtance, we conceive it 
ſo to poſſeſs it, that it excludes all other ſolid Subſtances ; and 
will for ever hinder any two other Bodies, that move towards 
one another in a ſtraight Line, from coming to touch one an- 
other, unleſs it removes from between them in a Line not pa- 
rallel to that which they move in. This Idea of it, the Bo- 
dies, which we ordinarily handle, ſufficiently furniſh us with. 
FS. 3. This Reſiſtance, whereby it keeps other „%, 
Bodies out of the Space which ie pete, is ſo N * 
great, that no Force, how great ſoever, can ſur- * 5 
mount it. All the Bodies in the World, preſſing a Drop of 
Water on all Sides, will never be able to overcome the Reſiſt- 
ance which it will make, as ſoft as it is, to their approaching 
one another, till it be removed out of their way: Whereby our 
Idea of Solidity is diſtinguiſbed both from pure Space, which is ca- 
pable neither of Reſiſtance nor Motion; and from the ordi- 
nary Idea of Hardneſs. For a Man may conceive two Bodies at a 
diſtance, ſo as they may approach one another, without touch- 
ing or diſplacing any ſolid Thing, till their Superficies come to 
meet: Whereby, I think, we have the clear Idea of Space with- 
out Solidity. For (not to go ſo far as Annihilation of any par- 
ticular Body) I aſk, whether . cannot have the Idea o 
| Mn CH 3 the 
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the Motion of one ſingle Body alone, without any other ſuc- 
ceeding immediately into its Place? I think tis evident he can: 


The Idea of Motion in one Body, no more including the Iden of 


Motion in another, than the Idea of a ſquare Figure in one 
Body, includes the Idea of a ſquare Figure in another. I do 
not aſk, whether Bodies do fo exiſt, that the Motion of one 
Body cannot really be without the, Motion of another. To 
determine this either Way, is to beg the Queſtion for or againſt 
a Vacuum, But my Queſtion is, whether one cannot have the 
Idea of one Body moved, whilſt others are at reſt ? And, I 
think, this no one will deny : If ſo, then the Place it deſerted 
gives us the Idea of pure Space without Solidity, whereinto 
another Body may enter, without either Reſiſtance or Protru- 
fion of any thing. When the Sucker in a Pump is drawn, 


the Space it filled in the Tube is certainly the ſame, whether 


any other Body follows the Motion of the Sucker or no: Nor 


does it imply a Contradiction, that upon the Motion of one 
Body, another that is only contiguous to it, ſhould not fol- 


low it. 'The Neceflity of ſuch a Motion is built only on the 
Suppoſition, that the World is full; but not on the diſtin 
Ideas of Space and Solidity : Which are as different as Reſiſt- 
ance and not Refiſtance, Protruſion and not Protruſion. And 
that Men have Ideas of Space without Body, their very Diſputes 
. qi a Vacuum plainly demonſtrate, as is ſhewn in another 
lace. | . Es Ny, ; * : * AE Cob Py OY Ns PE 

§. 4. Solidity is hereby alſo differenced from 

From Hard. Hardneſs, in that Solidity conſiſts in Repletion, 


nfs. and fo an utter Excluſion of other Bodies out of 


the Space it poſſeſſes ; but Hardneſs, in a firm 
Coheſion of the Parts of Matter, making up Maſſes of a ſen- 
ſible Bulk, ſo that the Whole does not eaſily change its Figure. 
And indeed Hard and Soft are Names that we give to Things, 
only in Relation to the Conſtitutions of our own Bodies ; that 


being generally called hard by us, which will put us to Pain, 


ſooner than change Figure by the Preſſure of any Part of out 


Bodies; and that, on the contrary, ſoft, which changes the Si- 


tuation of its Parts upon an eaſy and unpainful Touch. 


But this Difficulty of changing the Situation of the ſenſible 


Parts amongſt themſelves, or of the Figure of the whole, gives 


no more Solidity to the hardeſt Body in the World, than to the 
fofteſt ; nor is an Adamant one jot more ſolid than Water. For 
though the two flat Sides of two Pieces of Marble will more 
eaſily approach each other, between which there is nothing but 


Water or Air, than if there be a Diamond between them: yet 


© i 


© 7 ** 


thoſe of Water, or reſiſt more; but becauſe the Parts of Wa- 
ter, being more eaſily ſeparable from each other, they will by 
a ſide Motion be more eafily removed, and give way to the 
Approach of the two Pieces of Marble : But if they could be 
kept from making place by that ſide Motion, they would eter- 
nally hinder the Approach of theſe two Pieces of Marble, as 


much as the Diamond; and *twould be as impoſſible by any 


Force to ſurmount their Reſiſtance, as to ſurmount the Re- 
ſiſtance of the Parts of a Diamond. The ſofteſt Body in the 
World will as invincibly reſiſt the coming together of any twe 
other Bodies, if it be not put out of the way, but remain bes 
tween them, as the hardeſt that can be found or imagined. He 


that ſhall fill a yielding ſoft Body well with Air or Water, will 
quickly find its Reſiſtance : And he that thinks, that nothing 
but Bodies, that are hard, can keep his Hands from approach- 
ing one-another, may be pleaſed to make a Trial with the Air 


incloſed in a Foot-Ball. The Experiment I have been told 
was made at Florence, with a hollow Globe of Gold filled with 
Water, and exactly cloſed, farther ſhews the Solidity of ſo ſoft 
a Body as Water : For the Golden Globe thus filled being put 


into a Preſs, which was driven by the extreme Force of 


Screws, the Water made itſelf way through the Pores of that 
very cloſe Metal, and finding no room for a nearer Approach 
of its Particles within, got to the outſide, where it roſe like a 
Dew, and fo fell in Drops, before the Sides of the Globe could 
be made to yield to the violent Compreſſion of the Engine that 
ſqueezed _ | 1 | PRs 

1 this Idea of Solidity, is the Exten- es 
1 of Bod diſtinguiſhed lot the Extenſion 2 ER 
of Space: The Extenſion of Body being no- Reßfance and 
thing, but the Coheſion or Continuity of ſolid, Protrufion.. 
ſeparable, moveable Parts; and the Extenſion of 


Space, the Continuity of unſolid, - inſeparable, and immoveable 


Parts, Upon the Solidity of Bodies alſo depends their mutual 
2 Ræſiſtance, and Protruſion. Of pure Space then, 
and Solidity, there are ſeveral (amongſt which I confeſs my- 
ſelf one) who perſuade themſelves, they have clear and diſtinct 
Ideas; and that they can think on Space, without any thing in 
it that reſiſts, or is protruded by Body. This is the Idea of 
pure Space, which they think they have as clear as any Idea 
they can have of the Ex 
ſtance between the oppoſite Parts of. a concave Superficies, be- 
ing equally as clear without, as with the Idea of any ſolid Parts 
F | - between: 


xtenſion of Body; the Idea of the Di- 
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between ; and on the other Side, they perſuade themſelves, that 
they have, diſtin from that of pure Space, the Idea of ſome- 
thing that fills Space, that can be protruded by the Impulſe of 
other Bodies, or reſiſt their Motion. If there be others, that 
have not theſe two Ideas diſtinct, but confound them, and make 
but one of them, I know not b e Men, who have the ſame 
Idea under different Names, or different Ideas under the ſame 
Name, can, in that caſe, talk with one another, any more 
than a Man, who, not being blind or deaf, has diſtinct Ideas 
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bu 
5 of the Colour of Scarlet, and the Sound of a Trumpet, could 7 
diſcourſe concerning Scarlet-Colour with the blind Man, 1 hey 
mention in another Place, who fancied that the Idea of Scar- 7. 
let was like the Sound of a Trumpet. Thi 
§. 6. If any one aſks me, What this Solidih is 155 $ 
What it is. I ſend him to his Senſes to inform him: Let him he 
put a Flint or a Foot-Ball between his Hands, and 
and then endeavour to join them, and he will know. If he plea 
thinks this not a ſufficient Explication of Solidity, what it is, theſ 
and wherein it conſiſts; I promiſe to tell him, what it is, and | 
wherein it conſiſts, when he tells me, what Thinking is, or 
wherein it conſiſts ; or explains to me what Extenſion or Mo- Thi 
tion is, which perhaps ſeems much eaſier. The ſimple Idea: Pow 
we have are ſuch, as Experience teaches them us; but if, be- Abil 
yond that, we b dd by Words, to make them ee, in the 
the Mind, we ſhall ſucceed no better, than if we went about 3 
to clear up the Darkneſs of a blind Man's Mind by talking; Nc. 
and to diſcourſe into him the Ideas of Light and Colours. The | 
Reaſon of this I ſhall ſhew in another Place. | 6d: 
LECEIETEIEIEIEEIEDEDEDETE 
of H-AP.: V. of 


Of Supi IDEAS US divers Seer. 


| HE Ids we get by more than one Senſe, are of Space 
| or Extenſion, Figure, Reſt, and Motion: For theſe 
make perceivable Impreſfions both on the Eyes and 
Tone; ; and we can receive and convey into our Minds the 
Ideas of the Extenſion, Figure, Motion, and Reſt of Bodies, 
both by Seeing and Feeling. But having occaſion to ſpeak 
mote at large of theſe in another "2 F here only enume- 
rate hem. | = 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of Simple IDEAS of Reſtection. ö 


& I. r Þ H E Mind receiving the Ideas, men- 
95 | tioned in the foregoing Chapters, . = 


from without, when it turns its Mind about its 
View inward upon itfelf, and obſerves its own other Ideas. 
Actions about thoſe Ideas it has, takes from 
thence other Ideas, which are as capable to be the Objects of 
its Contemplation, as af of thaſe it received from TO 
Things. 
2. The two great and principal Actions of 
a Min, which are moſt frequently conſidered, The Lea of 
and which are ſo frequent, that every one that and Idea x 
pleaſes may take notice of them in W are Willing, due 
theſe two: Have from 
Perception, or Thinking ; and Refletion. 
Volition, or Willing. 
The Power of Thinking is called the Under/landing, and the 
Power of Volition is called the Vill, and theſe two Powers or 
Abilities in the Mind are denominated Faculties. Of ſome of 
the Modeg of theſe ſimple Ideas of Reflection, ſuch as are Re- 
membrance, Diſcerning, Reaſoning, Fudging, Fan a 
Ke. I ſhall haye occaſion to ſpeak bereafter. | 
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8 H A P. VII. 
Of Simple In EA s of both Senſation and Reflection 


9 * T HER E be other ſimple Alas, which Plea fare and 


convey themſelves into the Mind, Pain. 
by all the Ways of Senſation and 
Reflection, dix. 
Pleaſure, or Delight ; and its Oppoſite, 
Pain, or CON: 
Power. 


Exiſtence, 


oe tl F 
$ 2. Delight, 
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F. 2. Delight, or Uneaſineſs, one or other of them join them- 
ſelves to almoſt all our Ideas, both of Senſation and Reflection: 
And there is ſcarce any Affection of our Senſes from without, 
any retired Thought of our Mind within, which is not able to 
produce in us Pleaſure or Pain. By Pleaſure and Pain, T would 
be underſtood to fignify whatſoever delights or moleſts us; 
whether it ariſes from the Thoughts of our Minds, or any 
Thing operating on our Bodies. For whether we call it Satiſ- 
faction, Delight, Pleaſure, Happineſs, &c. on the one Side; 
or Uneaſineſs, Trouble, Pain, Torment, Anguiſh, Miſery, 
Sc. on the other; they are ſtill but different Degrees of the 

ſame Thing, and belong to the Ideas of Pleaſure and Pain, De- 
light or Uneaſineſs; which are the Names I ſhall moſt com- 
monly uſe for thoſe two Sotts of Tazas. 5 

§. 3. The infinitely wiſe Author of our Being, having given 
us the Power over ſeveral Parts of dur Bodies, to move or keep 
them at reſt, as we think fit; and alſo by the Motion of them, 
to move ourſelves, and other contiguous Bodies, in which con- 
fiſt all the Actions of our Body : Having alſo given a Power to 
our Minds in ſeveral Inſtances, to chuſe amongſt its Ideas, 
which it will think on, and to purfue the Enquiry of this or 
that Subje& with Conſideration and Attention, to excite us to 
theſe Actions of Thinking and Motion, that we' are capable 
of, has been pleaſed to join to ſeveral Thoughts, and ſeveral 
Senſations, a Perception of Delight. If this were wholly ſepa- 
rated from all our outward Senſations, and inward Thoughts, 
we ſhould have no Reaſon to prefer one Thought or Action to 
another; Negligence to Attention; or Motion to Reſt. And 
ſo we ſhould: neither ſtir our Bodies, nor employ our Minds; 
but let our Thoughts (if I may ſo call it) run adrift, without 

any Direction or Deſign; and ſuffer the Ideas of our Minds, 
like unregarded Shadows, to make their Appearances there, as 
it happened, Without attending to them. In «which State, 
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Man, however furniſned with the Faculties of Underſtanding $. 

i and Will, would be a very idle, unactive Creature, and paſs hath 

4 his Time only in a lazy, lethargick Dream. It has therefore 8 

4þ pleaſed our wiſe Creator, to annex to ſeveral Objects, and to ethe 
in the Ideas which we receive from them, as alſo to ſeveral of our 8 

N | 7 with 

1 Thoughts, a concomitant Pleaſure, and that in ſeveral Ob- of © 

[| jects, to ſeveral Degrees, that thoſe Faculties which he had en- es 

dowed us with, might not remain wholly idle, and unem- of B 


ployed by us. | 

§. 4. Pain has the ſame Efficacy and Uſe to ſet us on work 

that Pleaſure has, we being as ready to employ our Faculties s 
| b ayoi 
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avoid that, as to purſue this: Only this is worth aur Canſide- 
| ration, that Pain is often produced' by: the ſame Objects and 
Ideas, that produce Pleaſure in us. This their near Conjun- 
Cion, which makes us often feel Pain in the Senſations where 
| we expected Pleaſure, gives us new Oceaſion of admiring the 
| Wiſdom and Goodneſs of our Maker, who, deſigning the Pres 
ſervation of our Being, has annexed Pain ta the Application of 
many Things to our Bodies, to warn us of the Harm that they 
will do, and as Advices to withdraw from them. But he not 
deſigning our Preſervation barely, but the Preſervation of every: 
Part and Organ in its Perfection, hath, in CI annexed 
Pain to thoſe very Ideas which delight us. Thus Heat, that 
is very agreeable to us in one Degree, by a little greater In- 
creaſe of it, proves no ordinary Torment; and the moſt plea- 
ſant of all ſenſible Objects, Light itſelf, if there be too much 
of it, if increaſed beyond a due Proportion to our Eyes, cauſes 
a very painful Senfation : Which is wiſely and favourably” fo 
ordered by Nature, that when any Object does, by the Vehe- 
mency of its Operation, diſorder the Inſtruments of Senſation, 
whoſe Structures cannot but be very nice and delicate, we 
might by. the Pain be warned to withdraw, before the Organ 
be quite put out of order, and ſo, be unfitted for its proper 
Functions for the future. The Conſideration of thoſe Qbjetts. 
that produee it, may well perſuade us, that this is the End or 
Uſe of Pain. For though great Light be inſufferable to our 
Eyes, yet the higheſt Degree of Darkneſs does not at all diſeaſe 
them : Becauſe that cauſing no diſorderly Motion in it, leaves 
that curious Organ unharmed, in its natural State. But yet 
Exceſs of Cold, as well as Heat, pains us; becauſe it is equally 
deſtructive to that Temper, which is neceſſary to the Preſerva- 
tion of Life, and the Exerciſe of the ſeveral Functions of the 
Body, and which confiſts in a moderate Degree of Warmth ; 
or, if you pleaſe, a Motion of the inſenſible Parts of our Bo- 
dies, confined within certain Bounds. e, 
$. 5. Beyond all this, we may find another Reaſon why God . 
hath ſcattered up and down ſeveral Degrees of Pleaſure and Pain 
in all the Things that environ and aſfect us; and blended them to- 
gether, in almoſt all that our Thoughts. and Senſes have to do 
with; that we finding Imperfection, Diſſatisfaction, and Want 
of compleat Happineſs, in all the Enjoyments which the Crea- 
tures can afford us, might be led to ſeek it in the Enjoyment 
of Him, with whom there is Fulneſs of Foy, and at — 4 Right 
Hand are Pleaſures for evermore. e 


$. 6. Though 
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. 6. Though what I have here ſaid, may not, perhaps, 
make the Ideas of Pleaſure and Pain clearer to 
Pleaſure and us, than our own Experience does, which is the 
Pain, only wy that we are capable of having them; 
> yet the Conſideration of the Reaſon, why they 
are annexed to ſo many other Ideas, ' ſerving to give us due 
Sentiments of the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the ſovereign Diſ- 
Poſer of all Things, may not be unſuitable to the main End of 
theſe Enquiries : The Knowledge and: Veneration of Him be- 
ing the chief End of all our Thoughts, and the proper Buſineſs 
a all our a ge 
. Exiſtence and Unity are two. other Ilias 
Exiftence and 
Unity. Object without, and every Idea within. When 
4 Ideas are in our Minds, we conſider them as being 
actually there, as well as we conſider Things to be actually with- 
out us; which is, that they exiſt, or have Exiſtente: And what - 
ever we can conſider as one Thing, whether a real Being, or 
Idea, ſuggeſts to the Underſtanding the. Idea of Unity. 

8. Power alſo is another of: thoſe: {imple 
Ideas which we receive from Senſation';and Re- 
| flection. For obſerving in ourſelves, that we 
can, at Pleaſure, move ſeveral Parts of our Bodies which were 
at Reſt; the Effects alſo, that natural Bodies are able to pro- 
duce in one another, occurring every Moment to our Senſes, 
we both theſe Ways get the Idea of Power. 

Beſides theſe, there is r Idea, 
Succeſſion. which, though ſuggeſted by our Senſes, yet is 
more conftantly offered us, by what paſſes in 
our own Minds; and that is the Idea of: Succeſſion. + For if we 
look immediately into ourſelves, and reflect on what is obſerv- 
able there, we ſhall find our Ideas always, whilſt we are awake, 
or have any Thought, paſling in Train, one going, and ano- 
ther coming, without Intermiſſion. 
F. 10. Theſe, if they are not all, ate at leaſt 


; 


Simple Ideas (as I think) the moſt conſiderable of thoſe  fomple 
the Materials Ideas which the Mind has, and out of which is 
| of all our made all its other Knowledge; all which it re- 
Knowleage. ceives only by the two fore-mentioned Ways * 


Senſation and Reflection. 
Nor let any one think theſe too narrow Bounds hy the capa- 
cious Mind of Man to expatiate in, which takes its Flight far- 
ther than the Stars, and cannot be confined by the Limits of the 


World; that extends its Thoughts often, even beyond the 1 
mo 


that are ſuggeſted to the Underſtanding, by every 


ſitive | 
which 
from \ 
ſtandir 
{deas, 

Which 
Under 
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moſt Expanſion of Matter, and makes Excurſions into that in- 
comprehenſible Inane. I grant all this, but deſire any one to 
aſſign any ſimple Idea, which is not received from one of thoſe In- 
lets before mentioned, or any complex Idea not made” out of thoſe 
ſimple ones. Nor will it be ſo ſtrange, to think theſe few ſimple 
Ideas ſufficient to employ the quickeſt Thought, or largeſt Ca- 
pacity; and to furniſh the Materials of all that various Know- 
ledze,. and more various Fancies and Opinions of all Mankind, 
if we conſider how many Words may be made out of the various 
Compoſition of twenty-four Letters; or if, going one Step far- 
ther, we will but reflect on the Variety of Combinations may 
be made with barely one of the above- mentioned Ideas, viz. 
Number, whoſe Stock is inexhauſtible, and truly infinite: And 
what a large and immenſe Field doth Extenſion alone afford the 
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Some further Conſiderations concerning our fimple 


NOncerning the ſimple Ideas of Senſa- Pofitive Ideas 


tion tis to be conſidered, That what- fon, privat, 


ſocver is ſo conſtituted in Nature, as Canes. 
to be able, by affecting our Senſes, to cauſe any * 
Perception in the Mind, doth” thereby produce in the Under- 
ſtanding a ſimple Idea, which, whatever be the external Cauſe 
of it, when it comes to be taken notice of by our diſcerning 
Faculty, it is by the Mind looked on and conſidered there, to be 
2 real poſitive Idea in the Underftanding, as much as any other 
whatſoever ;' though, perhaps, the Cauſe of it be but a Privation 
in the Subject. "OF g Ann w 8 . t | ; 6 | 
F. 2. Thus the Ideas of Heat and Cold, Light and Darkneſs, 
White and Black, Motion and Reſt, are equally clear and po- 
ſtive Ideas in the Mind; though, perhaps, ſome of the Cauſes 


which produce them are barely Privations in thoſe Subjects 
from whence our Senſes derive thoſe Ideas. Theſe the Under- 


ſanding, in its View of them, conſiders all as diſtinct poſitive 
Ideas, without taking notice of the Cauſes that produce them; 
which is an Enquiry not belonging to the Idea, as it is in the 
Underſtanding ; but to the Nature of the Things exiſting with- 
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out us. Theſe are two very different Things, and carefully ts 
be diſtinguiſned; it being one Thing to perceive and know the 


Iadea of White or Black, and quite another to examine what 


Kind of Particles they muſt be, and how ranged in the Super- 
ficies, to make any Object appear white or black. 

8. 3. A Painter or Dyer, who never enquired into their 
Cauſes, hath the Ideas of White and Black, and other Colours, 


as clearly, perfectly and diſtinctly in his Underſtanding, and 


perhaps more diſtinctly, than the Philoſopher who. hath buſied 
himſelf in conſidering their Natures, and thinks he knows how 
far either of them is in its Cauſe poſitive or privative; and the 
Idea of Black is no leſs paſitiue in his Mind than that of White, 
hawever the Cauſe of that Colour in the external Object may be 
only a Privation. 0 Garg Ro Tas 

§. 4. If it were the Deſign of my preſent Undertaking to 
enquire into the natural Cauſes and Manner of Perception, I 
ſhould offer this as a Reaſon why.a privative Cauſe might, in ſome 
Caſes at leaſt, produce a poſitive Idea, viz. That all Senſation 
being produced in us, only by different Degrees and Modes of 
Motion in our animal Spirits, variouſly agitated by external 
Objects, the Abatement of any former Motion muſt as neceſ- 
farily produce a new Senſation, as the Variation or Increaſe of 
it; and ſo introduce a new Idea, which depends only on a dif- 
ferent Motion of the animal Spirits in that Organ. 

§. 5. But whether this be ſo or no, I will not here determine; 
but appeal to every one's own Experience, whether the Shadow 
of a Man, though it conſiſts of nothing but the Abſence of 
Light (and the more the Abſence: of Light is, the more diſ- 
cernible is the Shadow) does not, when a Man looks on it, 
cauſe as clear and poſitive an Idea in his Mind, as a Man him- 
ſelf, though covered over with clear Sun-ſhine? And the Pic- 
ture of a Shadow is a poſitive Thing. Indeed we have negative 
Names, which ſtand not directly for poſitive Ideas, but for their 
Abſence, ſuch as Inſipid, Silence, Nihil, &c. which Words de- 


note poſitive Ideas; v. g. Taſte, Sound, Being, with a;Significa- 


tion of their Abſence, ? 1 

$. 6. And thus one may truly be ſaid to ſee 
-Darkneſs. For ſuppoſing a Hole perfectly dark, 
from whence no Light is reflected, tis certain 
one may ſee the Figure of it, or it may be paint- 
ed; or whether the Ink I write with makes any other Lata, 
is a Queſtion. The privative Cauſes I have here aſſigned of 
politive Ideas, are according to the common Opinion; but . 

| | | „5 


Poſitive Ideas 


fromprivative 


1 
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truth it will be hard to determine whether there be really any 


be any more 4 Privation than Motion. 1 
§. 7. To diſcover the Nature of our Ideas the 


Ideas from a privative Cauſe, till it be determined, Whether Ref 


8 Ideas in the 


better, and. to. diſcourſe of them intelligibly, it 1 4. Quali. 


will be convenient to diſtinguiſh them, as they % % po, 
are Ideas or Perceptions in our Minds; and as i 

they are Modifications of Matter in the Bodies that cauſe ſuch 
Perceptions in us; that ſo we may not think (as perhaps uſually 
is done) that they are exactly the Images and Reſemblances of 
ſomething inherent in the Subject; moſt of thoſe of Senſation 
being in the Mind no more the Likeneſs of ſomething exiſting 
without us, than the Names, that ſtand for them, are the Like- 
neſs of our Iatas, .which yet, upon Hearing, they are apt to ex- 


cite in us. 


# 


8. 8. Whatſoever the Mind perceives in itſelf, or is the im- 


mediate a of Perception, Thought, .or Underſtanding, 


that I call Idea; and the Power to produce any Idea in our 
Mind, I call Quality of the Subject wherein that Power is. Thus 
2 Snow-ball having the Power to produce in us the Ideas of 
IWhite, Cold, and Round, the Powers to produce thoſe Ideas in 
us, as they are in the Snow- ball, I call e ; and as they 
are Senſations or Perceptions in our Underſtandings, I call them 
Ideas; which: Ideas if I ſpeak of ſometimes as in the Things 
themſelves, I would be underſtood to mean thoſe Qualities in 
the Objects which produce them in us. 7 

§. 9. Qualities thus conſidered in Bodies, are, 


Primary 


Firſt, ſuch as are utterly inſeparable from the Qualities. 


Body, in what Eftate ſoever it be; ſuch as in all 

the Alterations and Changes it ſuffers, all the Force can be uſed 
upon it, it conſtantly keeps; and ſuch as Senſe conſtantly finds in 
every Particle of Matter, which has Bulk enough to be per- 
ceived, and the Mind finds inſeparable from every Particle of 
Matter, though leſs than to make itſelf ſingly be perceived by 
our Senſes: v.g. Take a Grain of Wheat, divide it into two 
Parts, each Part has ſtill Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, and Mobility; 
divide it again, and it retains ſtill the ſame Qualities ; and fo 
divide it on, till the Parts become inſenſible, they muſt retain 
{till each of them all thoſe Qualities. For Diviſion (which is all 
that a Mill, or Peſtle, or any other Body does upon another, 
in reducing it to inſenſible Parts) can never take away either 
Solidity, 3 Figure, or Mobility from any Body, but 
only makes two or more diſtinct ſeparate Maſſes of Matter, of 
that which was but one before; all which diſtinct Maſſes, rec- 
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| third Sort, which are allowed to be barely Powers, though they 


comply with the common Way of Speaking, call Qualities 


dies, and good ſtore of Bodies, each whereof are fo ſmall, that 
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koned as fo many diſtinct Bodies, after Diviſion make a certain \ 
Number. Theſe I call original or primary Qualities of Body, 5 
which I think we may obſerve to produce fimple abus in us, viz, 8 
Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, Motion, or Reſt, and Number. 1 
F. 10. 24h), Such Qualities, which in truth are nothing in the 

Objects themſelves, but Powers to produce vari- 8 


Secondary . 3 | 
Daglities. _ ous Senſations in us by their primary Qualities, ti 


i. e. by the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion 
of their inſenſible Parts, as Colours, Sounds, Taftes, O.. 
Theſe I call fecendary Dualities, To theſe might be added a 


are as much real Qualities jn the Subject, as thoſe which I, to 


but for Diſtinction, dee Drualities, For the Power in Fire 
to produce a new Colour, or Conſiſtency in Wax or Clay, by its 
primary Qualities, is as much a Quality in Fire, as the Power it 
has to produce in me a new Idea or Senſation of Warmth or Burn- 
ing, which I felt not before, by the ſame primar Qualtties, viz. 
the Ble, Texture, and Motion of its inſenſible Parts. | 
: FS. 11. The next Thing to be conſidered is, 
eee how Bodies produce Ideas in us, and that is ma- 
Wa ; rag 9 nifeſtly er trogh the only Way which we can 
ons conceive Bodies operate in. 8 | 
| FS. 12. If then external Objects be not united 
to our Minds, when they produce {eas in it, and yet we per- 
ceive theſe original Qualities in ſuch. of them as ſingly fall under 
our Senſes; tis evident, that ſome Motion muſt be thence con- 
tinued by our Nerves, or animal Spirits, by ſome Parts of our 
Bodies, to the Brain, or the Seat of Senſation, there to product 
in our Minds the particular Ideas we have of them. And fince the 
Extenſion, Figure, Number, and Motion of Bodies. of an 
obſervable Bigneſs, may be perceived at a Diftance Ly the 
Sight; 'tis evident, ſome ſingly imperceptible Bodies mult 
come from them to the Eyes, and thereby convey to the Brain 
fome Motion, which produces theſe Ideas which we have of 
them in us. | 5 | 1 : 
5 §. 13. After the ſame manner that the /dzas of 
How Secon- theſe original Qualities are produced in us, we 
aary. may conceive, that the Ideas 4 ſecondary Dalits 
| are alſo produced, viz. by the eration of inſenſib!s 
Particles on our Senſes. For it being manifeſt that there are Bo- 


we cannot, by any of. our Senſes, diſcover either their Bulk, 
Figure, or Motion, as is evident in the Particles of the arg and 
| Water; 


this Obſervation, that the Ideas of primary Qua- 
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Water; and other extremely ſmaller than thoſe, perhaps, as 
much ſmaller than the Particles of Air or Water, as the Parti- 
cles of Air or Water are ſmaller than Peaſe or Hail-ftones : 
Let us ſuppoſe at preſent, that the different Motions and Fi- 
gures, Bulk and Number of ſuch Particles, affecting the ſeve= 
ral Organs of our Senſes, produce in us thoſe different Senſa- 
tions, which we have from the Colours and Smells of Bodies, 
v. g. that a Violet, by the Impulſe of ſuch inſenſible Particles 
of Matter, of peculiag Figures and Bulks, and in different De- 
grees and Modifications of their Motions, cauſes the Ideas of 


the blue Colour and ſweet Scent of that Flower, to be pro- 


duced in our Minds; it being no more impoſſible to conceive, 
that God ſhould annex ſuch Ideas to ſuch Motions, with which 
they have no Similitude, than that he ſhould annex the Idea of 
Pain to the Motion of a Piece of Steel dividing our Fleſh, with 
which that Idea hath no Reſemblance. 

$. 14. What I have faid concerning Colours and Smells, may 
be underſtood alſo of Ta/tes, and Sounds, and other«the like ſen- 


ſible Qualities; which, whatever Reality we by Miſtake attri- 


bute to them, are in truth nothing in the Objects themſelves, 


but Powers to produce various Senſations in us, and depend on 
thoſe primary Dualities, viz. Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Mo- 


tion of Parts; as I have ſaid, 

F. 15. From whence I think it is eaſy to draw ,, of Io 
lities of Bodies, are Reſemblances of them, and |. _ 2 
their Patterns do really exiſt in the Bodies them- glances; of./e- 
ſelves ; but the Ideas, produced in us by theſe ſe: 6 | 
tondary Dualities, have no Reſemblance of them at | 
all, There is nothing like our Ideas exiſting in the Bodies 
themſelves. They are in the Bodies, we denominate from 


condary, not. 


them, only a Power to produce thoſe Senſations in us : And 


what is Sweet, Blue, or Warm in Idea, is but the certain Bulk, 
Figure, and Motion of the inſenſible Parts in the Bodies them- | 
ſelves, which we call ſo. © 4 og 

F. 16. Flame is denominated Hot and Light; Snow, White 
and Cold; and Manna, White and Sweet, from the Ideas they 
produce in us: Which Qualities are commonly thought to be 


the ſame in thoſe Bodies that thoſe Ideas are in us, the one 


the perfect Reſemblance of the other, as they are in a Mirror 
and it would by moſt Men be judged very extravagant, if one 
ſhould ſay otherwiſe. And yet he, that will conſider, that the 
ſame Fire, that at one Diſtance praduces in us the Senſation of 
IVarmth, does at a nearer Approach produce in us the far 
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different Senſation of Pain, ought to bethink himſelf, what 


by 
Reaſon he has to ſay, That his Idea of Warmth, which was 7 
produced in him by the Fire, is actually in the Fire; and his Pa 
Idea of Pain, which the ſame Fire produced in him the ſame tio 
Way, is not in the Fire. Why is Whiteneſs and Coldneſs in ſhe 
Snow, and Pain not, when it produces the one and the other pre 
Idea in us; and can do neither, but by the Bulk, Figure, Num- ne 
ber, and Motion of its ſolid Parts? | be 
§. 17. The particular Bult, Number, Figure, and Motion of W 
. the Parts of Fire, or Snow, are really in them, whether any one's Bo 
Senſes perceive them or no; and therefore they may be called in 
real Qualities, becauſe they really exiſt in thoſe Bodies. But ſon 
Light, Heat, Whiteneſs, or Coldneſs, are no more really in them, of 
than Sickneſs or Pain is in Manna. Take away the Senſation of Jou; 
them ; let not the Eyes ſee Light, or Colours, nor the Ears hear on 
Sounds; let the Palate not taſte, nor the Noſe ſmell; and all duc 
Colours, Taſtes, Odours, and Sounds, as they are ſuch parti- Lig 
cular Ideas, vaniſh and ceaſe, and are reduced to their Cauſes, Car 
z. e. Bulk, Figure, and Motion of Parts. in t 
§. 18. A Piece of Manna of a ſenſible Bulk, is able to pro- thoſ 
duce in us the Idea of a round or ſquare Figure; and, by be- the 
ing removed from one Place to another, the Idea of Motion. inde 
This Idea of Motion repreſents it, as it really is in the Manna as ag 
moving: A Circle or Square are the ſame, whether in 1d that 
or Exiſtence ; in the Mind, or in the Manna And this both othe: 
Motion and Figure are really in the Manna, whether we take not i 
notice of them or no: This every body is ready to agree to. to pr 
Beſides, Manna, by the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion N 
of its Parts, has a Power to produce the Senſations of Sickneſs, alter, 
and ſometimes of acute Pains, or Gripings in us. That theſe Wha 
Ideas of Sickneſs and Pain are not in the Manna, but Effects Body 
of its Operations on us, and are no-where when we feel them J 
not: This alſo every one readily agrees to. And yet Men are may 
hardly to be brought to think, that Sweetneſs and Whitenes the { 
are not really in Manna; which are but the Effects of the Hand 
Operations of Manna, by the Motion, Size, and Figure of its that 
Particles, on the Eyes and Palate; as the Pain and Sickne!s ſhoult 
cauſed by Manna, are confeſſedly nothing but the Effects of its Imagi 
Operations on the Stomach and Guts, by the Size, Motion, a ceri 
and Figure of its inſenſible Parts; (for by nothing elſe can a of our 
Body operate, as has been proved :) As if it could not operate It is 
on the Eyes and Palate, and thereby produce in the Mind produ- 
particular diſtinct Ideas, which in itſelf it has not, as well as the ot 
we allow it can operate on the Guts and Stomach, and there- eing t 


by 
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by produce diſtinct Ideas, which in itſelf it has not. Theſe 
Ideas being all Effects of the Operations of Manna, on ſeveral 
Parts of our Bodies, by the Size, Figure, Number, and Mo- 
tion of its Parts; why thoſe produced by the Eyes and Palate 
ſhould rather be thought to be really in the Manna, than thoſe 
produced by the Stomach and Guts; or why the Pain and Sick- 
neſs, Ideas that are the Effects of Manna, ſhould be thought to 
be no- where, when they are not felt; and yet the Sweetneſs and 
Whiteneſs, Effects of the ſame Manna on other Parts of the 
Body, by Ways equally as unknown, ſhould be thought to exiſt 
in the Manna, when they are not ſeen nor taſted, would need 
ſome Reaſon to explain. | | | 

F. 19. Let us conſider the red and white Co- 
lours in Porphyre: Hinder Light but from ſtriking 
on it, and its Colours vaniſh, it no longer pro- 
duces any ſuch 7deas in us: Upon the Return of 
Light, it produces theſe Appearances on us again. 
Can any one think any real Alterations are made 
in the Porphyre, by the Preſence or Abſence of Light; and that 
thoſe Ideas of Whiteneſs and Redneſs are really in Porphyre in 
the Light, when *tis plain it has no Colour in the Dark? It has 
indeed ſuch a Configuration of Particles, both Night and Day, 
as are apt, by the Rays of Light rebounding from ſome Parts of 


Ideas of pri- 
mary Quali- 
ties are Reſem- 
blances; of ſe- _ 


condary, not. 


that hard Stone, to produce in us the Idea of Redneſs, and from 


others the Idea of Whiteneſs : But Whiteneſs or Redneſs are 
not in it at any Time; but ſuch a Texture, that hath the Power 
to produce ſuch a Senſation in us. | | 
F. 20. Pound an Almond, and the clear white Colour will be 
altered into a dirty one, and the ſweet Ta/te into an oily one. 
What real Alteration can the beating of the Peſtle make in any 
Body, but an Alteration of the Texture of it? 8 
$. 21. Ideas being thus diſtinguiſhed and underſtood, we 
may be able to give an Account, how the ſame Water, at 
the ſame. Time, may produce the Idea of Cold by one 
Hand, and of Heat by the other: Whereas, it is impoffible, 
that the ſame Water, if thoſe Ideas were really in it, 
mould at the ſame Time be both Hot and Cold. For if we 
imagine Varmth, as it is in our Hands, to be nothing but 
a certain Sort and Degree of Motion in the minute Particles 
if our Nerves, or animal Spirits, we may underſtand how 
it is poſſible, that the ſame Water may at the ſame Time 
produce the Senſation of Heat in one Hand, and Cold in 
tne other; which yet Figure never does, that never produ- 
eing the Idea of a Square by one Hand, which has W 
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the Idea of a Globe by another. But if the Senſation of Heat 


and Cold, be nothing but the Increaſe or Diminution of the 
Motion of the minute Parts of our Bodies, cauſed by the Cor- 
puſcles of any other Body, it is eaſy to be underſtogd, that if 
that Motion be greater in one Hand, than jn the other; if a 
Body be applied to the two Hands, which has in its minute Par- 
ticles a greater Motion, than in thoſe of one of the Hands, and 
a leſs, than in thoſe of the other, it will increaſe the Motion 
of the one Hand, and leſſen it in the other, and ſo cauſe the diffę- 
rent Senſations of Heat and Cold, that depend thereon. 

S. 22. I have, in what juſt goes before, been engaged in 
Phyſical Enquiries a little farther than perhaps I intended. But 
it being neceſſary, to make the Nature of Senſation a little un- 
derſtood, and to make the Difference between the Qualities in Ba- 
dies, and the Ideas produced ly tbem in the Mind, to be diſtinctly 
conceived, without which it were impoſſible to diſcourſe intel- 
ligibly of them; I hope I ſhall be pardoned this little Excur- 
fion into Natural Philoſophy, it being neceſſary in our preſent 
Enquiry, to diſtinguiſh the primary and real Oualities of Bo- 


dies, which are always in them, (viz, Solidity, Extenſion, 


Figure, Number, and Motion, or Reſt; and are ſometimes 


perceived by us, viz. when the Bodies, they are in, are. big 


enough ſingly to be diſcerned) from thoſe ſecondary and imputed 
Dualigies, which are but the Powers of ſeveral Combinations of 


thoſe primary ones, when they operate without being diſtinctiy 


diſcerned ; whereby we alſo may come to know what Ideas are, 
and what are not, Reſemblances of ſomething really exiſting in 
the Bodies we denominate from them.  _ | 


Three Surtz of F. 23. The Qualities then that are in Bodies, 
Pualities in rightly conſidered, are of Three Sorts.: 
Bodics. | N 


Fir, The Bull, Figure, Number, Situation, and Mation, or 
Reſt of their folid Parts; thoſe are in them, whether we per- 
ceive them or no; and when they are of that Size, that we 
can diicover them, we have by theſe an Idea of the Thing, as it 
is in itſel7; as is plain in Artificial Things: Theſe I call primary 


_ Dualbities. | | 


Secenah, The Power that is in any Body, by reaſon of is 
1:3ſenfible primary Dualitizs, to operate after a peculiar Manner 
en any of our, Senſes, and thereby produce in us the different Idea: 
of ſcveral Colours, Sounds, Smells, Taftes, Sc. Theſe are uſu- 
ally called ſenſiole Qualities, og RO” 


Third 
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Wray, The Power: that is in any Bodys y resſbn of the 


particular Conſtitution of its primary Qualities, to make ſuch 
a Change in the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion f anothes 
Body, as to make it operate on our Senſes, differently from 
what it did before. Thus the Sun has a Power to make Wax 
white, and Fire to make Lead fluid. Theſe are uſually called 


Powers, 


The firſt of theſe, as has been ſaid, I think may be properly | 


called real, original, or primary Qualities, becauſe they are in the 
Things themſelves, whether they are perceived or no; and 
upon their different Modifications it is, that the ſecondary 

Qualities depend. | E 

The other two are only Powers to act differently upon other 
Things, which Powers reſult from the different Modifications 
of thoſe primary Qualities. by | 

F. 24. But tho? theſe two latter Sorts Qua- The 1] are 
lies are Powers barely, and nothing but Powers, Re/emblances. 
relating to ſeveral other Bodies, and reſulting The 24 
from the different Modifications of. the original bought Re- 
Qualities; yet they are generally otherwiſe /em#lances, 
thought of. For the ſecond Sort, viz. the but are not. 
We to produce ſeveral Ideas . us by 5 5 
denſes, are looted as real Dualities in the 7 

Things thus — But 15 third Sert are , 
called and efteemed barely Powers, v. g. the Ideas of Heat or Light, 


which we receive by our Eye or Touch from the Sun, are com- 
monly thought rea! Qualities, exiſting in the Sun, and ſome- . 


thing more than mere Powers in it. But when we conſider the 
Sun, in reference to Wax, which it melts or blanches,. we look 
on the Whiteneſs and Softneſs produced in the Wax, not as 
Qualities in the Sun, but Effects produced by Potoers in it: 
Whereas, if rightly conſidered, theſe Qualities of Light and 
Warmth, which are Perceptions in me when I am warmed or 


enlightned by the Sun, are no otherwiſe in the Sun, than the 


Changes made in the Wax, when it is blanched or melted, are 
in the Sun; They are all of them equally Powers in the Sun, 
depending on its primary Qualities; whereby it is able, in the 


one Caſe, ſo to alter the Bulk, Figure, Texture, or Motion of 
ſome of the inſenſible Parts of my Eyes or Hands, as thereby to 


produce in me the Idea of Light or Heat; and in the other, it 
is able ſo to alter the Bulk, Figure, Texture, or Motion of the 
inſenſible Parts of the Wax, as to make them fit to produce in 
me the diſtin& Ideas of White and Fluid. [Cl 
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8. 25. The Reaſon, Why the one are ordinarily taken for real 


Qualities, and the other only for bare Powers, ſeems to be, be- 


cauſe the Ideas we have of diſtin& Colours, Sounds, Sc. con- 
taining nothing at all in them of Bulk, Figure, or Motion, we 


are not apt to think them the Effects of theſe primary Quali- 


ties, which appear not to our Senſes, to operate in their Pro- 
duction; and with which they have not any apparent Con- 
gruity, or conceivable Connexion. Hence it is, that we are 
10 forward to imagine, that thoſe Ideas are the Reſemblances of 
ſomething really exiſting in the Objects themſelves: Since 
Senſation diſcovers nothing of Bulk, Figure, or Motion of 
Parts in their Production; nor can Reaſon ſhew, how Bodies 
by their Bulk, Figure, and Motion, ſhould produce in the 
Mind the Ideas of Blue or Yellow, &c. But in the other Caſe, 


in the Operations of Bodies, changing the Qualities one of 


another, we plainly diſcover, that the Quality produced hath 


commonly no Reſemblance with any thing in the Thing pro- 


ducing it; wherefore we look on it as a bare Effect of Power. 
For though receiving the Idea of Heat, or Light, from the Sun, 
we are apt to think, tis a Perception and Reſemblance of ſuch 
a Quality in the Sun; yet when we. ſee Wax, or a fair Face, 
receive Change -of Colour from the Sun, we cannot imagine 
that to be the Perception or Reſemblance of any thing in the Sun, 
becauſe we find not thoſe different Colours in the Sun itſelf, 
For our Senſes being able to obſerve a Likeneſs, or Unlikeneſs 
of ſenſible Qualities in two different external Objects, we for- 


+vwardly enough conclude the Production of any ſenſible Qua- 


lity in any Subject, to be an Effect of bare Power, and not the 
Communication of any Quality, which was really in the Effi- 
cient, when we find no ſuch ſenſible Quality in the Thing that 
produced it. But our Senſes not being able to diſcover any 
Unlikeneſs between the Idea produced in us, and the Quality 
of the Object producing it, we are apt to imagine that our Ideas 


are Reſemblances of ſomething in the Objects, and not the 


Effects of certain Powers, placed in the Modification of their 
Primary Qualities, with which Primary Qualities the Ideas pro- 
duced in us have no Reſemblance. 

elle S. 26. To conelude; beſides thoſe before men- 
Dualities, tioned Primary Qualities in Bodies, viz. Bulk, 
two-fold; 1%, Figure, Extenſion, Number, and Motion of their 
Immediately © 
perceivable; of Bodies, and diſtinguiſh them one from another, 


' 2dly, Mediate- are nothing elſe but ſeveral Powers in them, de- 


& percervable, pending on thoſe Primary Qualities 3 Aber 
: ol F tan © a dey 


ſolid Parts; all the reſt, whereby we take Notice 


4 
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they are fitted, either by immediately operating on our Bodies, 
to produce ſeveral different Ideas in us; or elſe by operating on 
other Bodies, ſo to change their primary Qualities, as to render 
them capable of producing Ideas in us different from what be- 


* 
= * + 


fore they did. The former of theſe, I think, may be called 
| ſecondary Qualities, immediately perceivable : The latter, ſecondary. 
Qualities, mediately perceiveable. op: : 


c 5 * * 
2 — Py 


Of PERCEPTION. 


$. 1. Erception, as it is the firſt Faculty of „ | 
the Mind exerciſed about our Ideas, ak hs = 


ſo it is the firſt and ſimpleſt Idea we *2,4:5o. 

have from Reflection, and is by ſome called | 
Thinking in general. Tho; Thinking, in the Propriety of the 
Engliſh Tongue, ſignifies that Sort of Operation of the Mind 
about its Ideas, wherein the Mind is active; where it, with 
ſome Degree of voluntary Attention, conſiders any thing. For 
in bare, 'naked Perception, the Mind is, for the moſt part, only 
paſſive ; and what it perceives, it A. gs perceiving, 

. 2. What Perception is, every one will know » „ 
Ru by ing on what - does himſelf, Sar + 2m 
when he ſees, hears, feels, &c. or thinks, than Mind receives 
by any Diſcourſe of mine. Whoever reflects on be Inpreſſon. 
what paſſes in his own Mind, cannot miſs it; 
and if he does not reflect, all the Words in the World cannot 
make him have any Notion of it. 5 

F. 3. This is certain, that whatever Alterations are made 
in the Body, if they reach not the Mind; whatever Impreſ- - 
ſions are made on the outward Parts, if they are not taken no- 
tice of within, there is no Perception. Fire may burn our Bo- 
dies with no other Effect than it does a Billet, unleſs the Mo- 
tion be continued to the Brain, and there the Senſe of Heat or 
Idea of Pain be produced in the Mind, wherein conſiſts actual 
Perception. : | 3 | 

$.4. How often may a Man obſerve in himſelf, that whilſt 
bis Mind is intently employed in the Contemplation of ſome 
Vbje&ts, and curiouſly ſurveying ſome Ideas that are ages it 
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takes no notice of Impreſſions of ſounding Bodies made upon 
the Organ of Hearing, with the ſame Alteration that uſes to be 


for the producing the Idea of Sound? A ſufficient Impulſe there 


may be on the Organ, but it not reaching the Obſervation of 
the Mind, there follows no Perception; and tho' the Motion 


that uſes to produce the Idea of Sound be made in the Ear, yet 
no Sound is heard. Want of Senſation, in this Caſe, is not thro? 


any Defe& in the Organ, or chat the Man's Ears are leſs affected 
than at other times when he does hear ; but that which uſes to 
produce the Idea, tho' conveyed in by the uſual Organ, not be- 
ing taken notice of in the Underſtanding, and ſo imprinting no 
Ida on the Mind, there follows no Senſation. So that where- 
ever there is Senſe or Perception, there ſome Idea is actually pro- 
duced, and preſent in the 8 
1 $8. Therefore doubt not but Children, by 
„ ho the Exerciſe of their Senſes about Objects that 
| 13 : the affect them in the Womb, receive ſome few Ideas 
Womb, have before they are born, as the unavoidable Effects 
ove Innate. either of the Bodies that environ them, or elſe of 
| thoſe Wants or Diſeaſes they ſuffer ; amongſt 
which (if one may conjecture concerning Things not very ca- 
pable of Examination) I think the Ideas of Hunger and Warmth 
are two; which probably are ſome of the firſt that Children 
have, and which they ſcarce ever part with again. 


F. 6. But tho” it be reaſonable to imagine, that Children re- 


ceive ſome Ideas before they come into the Worſd, yet theſe 
fimple Ideas are far from thoſe Innate Principles which ſome 
contend for, and we above have rejected. Theſe here men- 
tioned being the Effects of Senſation, are only from ſome Af- 
fections of the Body which happen to them there, and ſo de- 
pend on ſomething exterior to the Mind, no otherwiſe differing 
in their Manner of Production from other Ideas derived from 
Senſe, but only in the Precedency of Time ; whereas: thoſe 
innate Principles are ſuppoſed to be quite of another Nature, 


no--coming into the Mind by any accidental Alterations in, or 


Operations on the Body ; but, as it were, original Characters 
impreſſed upon it in the very firſt Moment of its Being and 
Conſtitution. | 

 FEþich Ideas 


55 irg, 7s not 
ewviacnt. 


reaſonably ſuppoſe may be introduced into the 
Minds of Children in the Womb, ſubſervient 
to the Neceſſities of their Life and Being there; 
fo after they are born, theſe Ideas are the earlieft imprinted, 
evmech happen to be the ſenſible Qualities which firſt occur to them : 
| 5 among! 


§. 7. As there are ſome Ideas which we may 


2 ͤ ͤ T 
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amongſt which, Light is not the leaſt conſiderable, nor of the 
weakeſt Efficacy. And how covetous the Mind is to be fur- 
niſhed with all ſuch-/deas as have no Pain accompanying them, 
may be a little gueſſed by what is obſeryable. in Children new 
born, who always turn their Eyes to that Part from whence the 
Light comes, lay them how you pleaſe. But the Ideas that are 
moſt familiar at firſt being various, according to the diyers Cir-- 
cumſtances of Children's firſt Entertainment in the World, the 
Order wherein the ſeyeral Ideas come at firſt into the Mind, is 
very various and uncertain alſo; neither is it much material to 
know it. ED EF. - | | 
FS. 8. We are farther to confider concerning 13... & 
N that the Ideas we receive by Senſation _— 2 
are often in grown People altered by the Fudgment, changed by the 
without our taking notice of it. When we ſet Fudge. 
before our Eyes a round Globe, of any uniform . 
Colour, v, g. Gold, Alabaſter, or Jet, it is certain that the Idea 
thereby imprinted in our Mind is of a flat Circle, varioufly 
ſhadowed, with ſeveral Degrees of Light and Brightneſs coming 
to our- Eyes. But we having by Uſe been accuſtomed to per- 
ceive what kind of Appearance convex Bodies are wont to make 
in us, what Alterations are made in the Reflections of Light 
by the Difference of the ſenſible Figures of Bodies; the Judg- 
ment preſently, by an habitual Cuſtom, alters the N Fes 
into their Cauſes ; ſq that from that which truly is Variety of 
Shadow of Colour, collecting the Figure, it makes it paſs for 
a Mark of Figure, and frames to itſelf the Perception of a con- 


vex Figure, and an uniform Colour; when the Idea we receive 


from thence is only a Plane variouſly coloured; as is evident in 

Painting. To which Purpoſe I ſhall here inſert a Problem of 
that very ingenious and ftudious Promoter of real Knowledge, 
the learned and worthy Mr. Melineux, which he was pleaſed tq 
ſend me in a Letter ſome Months ſince; and it is this; Sup- 

poſe a Man born blind, and now adult, and taught by his Touch 
jo diſtinguiſb between a Cube and a Sphere of the ſame Metal, and 
nig iy of the ſame Bigneſs, fo as to tell, when he felt one and t'ather, 
which is the Cube, which the Sphere. Suppoſe then the Cube and 
Sphere placed on a Table, and the blind Man to be made to ſee : 
Quære, Whether by his Sight, before he touched them, he could 
now diſtinguiſp and tell which ts the Globe, which the Cube? To 
which the acute and judicious Propoſer anſwers, Not. For tho 
be has obtained the . of haw a Globe, how a Cube affects 


bis Touch; yet he has not yet attained the Experience, that what 


Hees bis Touch ſo or ſo, muſt affet his Sight ſo or fo ; or that &. 
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protuberant Angle in the Cube, that preſſed his Hand unequally, ſhall 
appear to his Eye as it does in the Cube. I agree with this think- - 


ing Gentleman, whom I am proud to call my Friend, in his 


Anſwer to this his Problem; and am of Opinion, that the 
blind Man, at firſt Sight, would not be able with Certainty to 
ſay which was the Globe, which the Cube, whilſt he only 
ſaw them; though he could unerringly name them by his 
Touch, and certainly diſtinguiſh them by the Difference of 
their Figures felt. This I have ſet down, and leave with my 
Reader, as an Occaſion for him to conſider how much he may 
be beholden to Experience, Improvement, and acquired No- 
tions, where he thinks he has not the leaſt Uſe of, or Help 
from them; and the rather, becauſe this obſerving Gentleman 
farther adds, that having, upon the Occaſion of my Book, propoſed 
this to divers very ingenious Men, he hardly ever met with one, that 
at firſt gave the Anſwer to it, which he thinks true, tall by hearing 
his Reaſons they were convinced. 7. | 

§. 9. But this is not, I think, uſual in any of our Ideas, but 
thoſe received by Fight; becauſe Sight, the moſt comprehenſive 
of all our Senſes, conveying to our Minds the Ideas of Light 
and Colours, which are peculiar only to that Senſe ; and alſo 
the far different Ideas of Space, Figure, and Motion, the ſeve- 
ral Varieties whereof change the Appearances of its proper Ob- 
ject, viz. Light and Colours; we bring ourſelves by Uſe to 
judge of the one by the other. This in many Caſes, by a ſettled 
Habit, in Things whereof we have frequent Experience, is per- 
formed ſo conſtantly, and fo quick, that we take that for the 
Perception of our Senſation, which is an Idea formed by our 
Judgment; ſo that one, viz. that of Senſation, ſerves only to 
excite the other, and is ſcarce taken notice of itſelf; as a Man 
who reads or hears with Attention and Underſtanding, takes 
little notice of the Characters or Sounds, but of the Ideas that 
are excited in him by them. | | | 

$. 10. Nor need we wonder that this is done with ſo little 
Notice, if we conſider how very quick the Actions of the Mind 
are performed: For, as itſelf is thought to take up no Space, to 
have no Extenſion; ſo its Actions ſeem to require no Time, 


but many of them ſeem to be crowded into an Inſtant. I ſpeak 


this in compariſon to the Actions of the Body. Any one may 
eaſily obſerve this in his own Thoughts, who will take the pains 
to reflect on them. How, as it were in an Inſtant, do our Minds 
with one Glance ſee all the Parts of a Demonſtration, which 


may very well be called a long one, if we conſider the Time it 
will require to put it into Words, and Step by Step ſhew it ano- 


ther ? 
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ther? Cas We ſhall not be ſo much ſurpriſed that this is 
done in us with ſo little Notice, if we conſider how the F acility 
which we get of doing Things by a Cuſtom of doing, makes 
them often paſs in us without our Notice. Habits, eſpecially 
ſuch as are begun very early, come at laſt to produce Actions in 


us, which often eſcape our Obſervation. How frequently do we in 


a Day cover our Eyes with our Eye-lids, without perceiving that 
we are at all in the Dark ? Men that by Cuſtom have: got the 
Uſe of a By-word, do almoſt in every Sentence pronounce 
Sounds, which, tho' taken notice of by others, they themſelves 
neither hear nor obſerve; and therefore it is not ſo ſtrange that 
our Mind ſhould often change the Idea of its Senſation into 
that of its Judgment, and make one ſerve —_ to excite the 
other, without our taking notice of it. | > Vet 
$. 11. This Faculty of Perception ſeems to me Tapfere 

to be that, which puts the Diſlinction betwixt the puls the Diffe- 
animal Kingdom and the inferior Parts of Nature. ce between 
For however Vegetables have, many of. them, 18 . 
ſome Degrees of Motion, and upon the different one of 


Application of other Bodies to them, do very IT 


briſkly alter their Figure and Motion, and ſo have obtained the 


Name of ſenſitive Plants, from a Motion which has ſome Re- 


ſemblance to that, which in Animals follows upon Senſation; 


yet, I ſuppoſe, it is all bare Mechaniſm, and no otherwiſe pro- 
duced, than the turning of a wild Oat-beard by the Inſinuation 
of the Particles of Moiſture, or the ſhortening of a Rope by the 
Affuſion of Water; all which is done without any Senſation i in 
the Subject, or the having or receiving any Ideas. 

Y. 12. Perception, I believe, is in ſome Degree in all Sorts 0 
Animals; tho” in ſome, poſſibly, the Avenues provided by Nature 
tor the Reception of Senſations, are ſo few, and the Perception 
they are received with ſo obſcure and dull, that it comes ex- 
tremely ſhort of the Quickneſs and Variety of Senſations which 
is in other Animals; but yet it is ſufficient for, and wiſely ad- 
apted to, the State and Condition of that Sort of Animals who 
are thus made; fo that the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the Maker 
. plainly appears in all the Parts of this ſtupendous Fabrick, and 
all the ſeveral Degrees and Ranks of Creatures in it. 


$. 13. We may, I think, from the Make of an Oyfter « or 
Cockle, reaſonably conclude, that it has not ſo many, nor ſo 


quick Senſes as a Man, or ſeveral other Animals; nor, if it had, 
would it, in that State and Incapacity of transferring itſelf from 
one Place to another, be bettered by them. What good would 
Sight and Hearing do to a Creature that cannot move itſelf to 
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or from the Objects, wherein at a diſtance it perceives Good or 
Evil? And would not Quickneſs of Senſation be an Inconve- 
nience to an Animal, that muſt lie ſtill where Chance has once 
placed it, and there receive the Afflux of colder or warmer, 
clean or foul Water, as it happens to come to it? TR 

$. 14. But yet I cannot but think there is ſome ſmall dull 
Perception, whereby they are diſtinguiſhed from perfect Inſen- 
ſibility ; and that this may be ſo, we have plain Inſtances even 
in Mankind itſelf. Take one in whom decrepid old Age has 
blotted out the Memory of his paſt Knowledge, and clearly 
wiped out the Ideas his Mind was formerly ſtored with, and 
has, by deſtroying his Sight, Hearing, and Smell quite, and 
his Taſte to a great Degree, ſtopt up almoſt all the Paſſages for 
new ones to enter; or if there be ſome of the Inlets yet half 
open, the Impreſſions made are ſcarce perceived, or not at all 
retained; how far ſuch an one (notwithſtanding all that is 
boaſted of Innate Principles) is in his Knowledge and intel- 
lectual Faculties above the Condition of a Cockle or an Oyfr, 
J leave to be conſidered. And if a Man had paſſed fixty Years 
in ſuch a State, as it is poſſible he might, as well as three 
Days, I wonder what Difference there would have been in any 
intellectual Perfections between him and the loweſt Degree of 
Animals. h e 1 
| | S. 15. Perception then being the fir/? Step and 
Perception, Degree towards Knowledge, and the Inlet of all the 
the Inlet of Materials of it ; the fewer Senſes any Man, as 
Knowledge. well as any other Creature, hath; and the fewer 

and duller the Impreſſions are that are made by 

them; and the duller the Faculties are that are employed 
about them, the more remote are they from that Know- 
| ledge which is to be found in ſome Men. But this being in 
great Variety of Degrees (as may be perceived amongſt Men) 
cannot certainly be diſcovered in the ſeveral Species of Ant- 
mals, much leſs in their particular Individuals. It ſuffices me 
only to have remarked here, that Perception is the firſt Opera- 
tion of all our intellectual Faculties, and the Inlet of all Know- 
ledge into our Minds. And J am apt too to imagine, that 1t 15 
Perception in the loweſt Degree of it, which puts the Boun- 
daries between Animals and the inferior Ranks of Creatures 
But this I mention only as my Conjecture by the bye, it 55 
indifferent to the Matter in hand which Way the Learned ſha 
determine of it. | Po 
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| 9 8 HE next Faculty of the Mind, . E 


whereby it makes a farther Progreſs . 


” 


„ towards Knowledge, is that which | 
] call Retention, or the keeping of thoſe ſimple Ideur, which 
from Senſation or Reflection it hath received. This is done 
two Ways, Firft, by keeping the Idea which is brought into 
it, for ſome Time actually in View, which is called Conter:- 
lation. g 8 þ Pd Ano 8 SET . FIRE 
? $. 2. The other Way of Retention, is the Momo 
Power to revive again in our Minds thoſe Ida, 
which after imprinting have diſappeared, or have been as it 
were laid aſide out of Sight; and thus we do when we conceive 
Heat or Light, Yellow or Sweet, the Object being removed. 
This is Memory, which is as it were the Store-houſe of our Ideas 
For the narrow Mind of Man not being capable of having 
many /deas under View and Conſideration at once, it was ne- 
ceſſary to have a Repofitory, to lay up thoſe Ideas, which at 
another Time it might have Uſe of. But our Ideas being no- 
thing but actual Perceptions in the Mind, which ceaſe to be 
any thing when there is no Perception of them, this /ay:ng up 
of our Ideas in the Repoſitory of the Memory, ſignifies no 
more but this, that the Mind has a Power, in many Cafes, to 
revive Perceptions which it has-onee had, with this additional 
Perception annexed to them, that it has had them before; and 
in this Senſe it is that our [geas are ſaid to be in our Memories, 


when indeed they are actually no-where ; but only there is an 
Ability in the Mind, when it will, to revive them again, and 
as it were paint them anew on itſelf, tho“ ſome with more, 


tome with Jeſs Difficulty ; ſome more lively, and others more 
obſcurely. And thus it is, by the Aſſiſtance of this Faculty, 
that we are ſaid to have all thoſe Ideas in our Underſtandings, 
which tho* we do not actually contemplate, yet we can bring 
in Sight, and make appear again, and be the Objects of our 
Thoughts, without the Help of thoſe ſenſible Qualities which 
Arſt imprinted them there. 9 | | 
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§. 3. Attention and W nay; help much to the 
. fixing any Ideas in the Memory; but thoſe whic 
5 Pan. ally wr firſt make the deepeſt and moſt Wh 
fix Ideas. Ing Impreſſion, are thoſe which are accompa- 
| nied with Pleaſure or Pain. The great Buſi- 
| Neſs of the Senſes being to make us take notice of what hurts or 
advantages the Body, it is wiſely ordered by Nature (as has 
been ſhewn) that Pain ſhould accompany the Reception of 
ſeveral Ideas; which ſupplying the Place of Confideration and 
Reaſoning in Children, and acting quicker. than Conſideration 
in grown Men, makes both the Old and Young avoid painful 
Objects, with that Haſte which is neceſſary for their Pre- 
ſervation, and in both ſettles in the Memory a Caution for 
the future. . W | 


Attention, Re- 


. | §. 4. Concerning the ſeveral Degrees of laſt- 
Ideas fade in ing, wherewith Ideas are imprinted on the Me- 
the Memory. mory, we may obſerve that ſome of them have 
been produced in the Underſtanding, by an Ob- 
ject affecting the Senſes once only, and no more than once; 
others, that have more than once+offered themſelves to the 
Senſes, have yet been little taken. notice of; the Mind, either 
heedleſs, as in Children, or otherwiſe employed, as in Men, 
intent only on one Thing, not ſetting the Stamp deep into itſelf. 
And in ſome, where they are ſet on with Care and repeated 
Impreſſions, either through the "Temper of the Body, or ſome 
other Default, the Memory is very weak: In all theſe Caſes 
1deas in the Mind quickly fade, and often vaniſh quite out of 
the Underſtanding, leaving no more Footſteps, or remaining 
Characters of themſelves, than Shadows do bring over Fields 
of Corn; and the Mind-is as void of them as if they never had 
been there. „ Fe 5 
§. 5. Thus many of., thoſe Ideas which were produced in the 
Minds of Children in the Beginning of their Senſation (ſome 
of which, perhaps, as of ſome Pleaſures and Pains, were before 
they were born, and others in their Infancy) if in the future 
Courſe of their Lives they are not repeated again, are quite loſt, 
without the leaſt Glimpſe remaining of them; this may be ob- 


ſerved in thoſe, who by ſome Miſchance have loft their Sight 9.7 


when they were very young, in whom the Ideas of Colours call it, 
having been but lightly taken notice of, and ceaſing to be re- in the 
peated, do quite wear out; ſo that ſome Years after chere is no e 
more Notion or Memory of Colours left in their Minds, than P Cur, 
in thoſe of People born blind, The Memory in ſome Men, 1 5 
0 


it is true, is very tenacious, even to a Miracle; but yet there 
| | ſeems 


RETENTION. — Jb9 
ſeems. to be a conſtant Decay of all our Ideas, even of thoſe 
which are ſtruck deepeſt, and in Minds the moſt retentive ; ſo 
that if they be not ſometimes renewed by repeated Exerciſe of 
the Senſes, or Reflection on thoſe kind of Objects, which at firſt 
occaſioned them, the Print wears out, and at laſt there remains 
nothing to be ſeen: Thus the Ideas, as well as Children of our 
Youth, often die before us: And our Minds repreſent to us thoſe 


Tombs, to which we are approaching; where, though the 


Braſs and Marble remain, yet the Inſcriptions are effaced by 
Time, and the Imagery moulders away. The Pictures drawn in 
our Minds, are laid m {ading Colours, and if not ſometimes re- 
freſhed, vaniſh and diſappear. How much the Conſtitution of 


our Bodies, and the Make of our Animal Spirits are concerned 
in this, and whether the Temper of the Brain makes this Dif- 


ference, that in ſome it retains the Characters drawn on it like 
Marble, in others like Free-Stone, and in others little better 
than Sand, I ſhall not here enquire ; though it may ſeem pro- 


bable, that the Conſtitution of the Body does ſometimes influ- 


ence the Memory ; fince we oftentimes find a Diſeaſe quite 
ſtrip the Mind of all its Ideas, and the Flames of a Fever in a 
few Days calcine all thoſe Images to Duſt and Confuſion, 
which ſeemed to be as laſting, as if graved in Marble. 

§. 6. But concerning the Ideas themſelves it 
is eaſy to remark, that thoſe that are oftene/t re- 
freſhed (amongſt which are thoſe that are con- Peated Ideas 
veyed into the Mind by more Ways than one) OY be 
by a frequent Return of the Objects or Actions Ws 
that produced them, fix themſelves beff in the | 
Memory, and remain cleareſt and longeſt there: And therefore 
thoſe which are of the original Qualities of Bodies, viz. Solidi- 
ty, Extenſion, Figure, Motion, and Reſt; and thoſe that almoſt 
conſtantly affect our Bodies, as Heat and Gold; and thoſe 
which are the Affections of all Kinds of Beings, as Exi/tence, 
Duration, and Number, which almoſt every Object that affects 
our Senſes, every Thought which employs our Minds, bring 
along with them: Theſe, I ſay, and the like Ideas, are ſeldom 
quite loft, whilſt the Mind retains any Ideas at all. 

§. 7. In this ſecondary Perception, as I may ſo 
call it, or viewing again the Ideas that are lodged In remembring, 
mn the Memory, the Mind is oftentimes more than the Mind is 
| barely paſſtve ; the Appearances of thoſe dormant ten active. 
Pictures, depending ſometimes on the Will. The 
Mind very often ſets itſelk on work in ſearch of ſome hidden 

Vor. I. H „ Idea, 
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Idea, and turns, as it were, the Eye of the Soul upon it; though 
ſometimes. too they ſtart up in our Minds of their own accord, 
and offer themſelves to the Underſtanding; and very often are 
rouzed and tumbled out of their dark Cells, into open Day- 
light, by ſome turbulent and tempeſtuous Paſſions; our Affections 
bringing Ideas to our Memory, which had otherwiſe lain quiet 
and unregarded. This farther is to be obſerved, concerning 
Ideas lodged in the Memory, and upon Occaſion revived by 
the Mind, that they are not only (as the Word revive imports) 
none of them new ones; but alſo that the Mind takes Notice 
of them, as of a former Impreſſion, and renews its Acquaintance 
with them as with Ideas it had known before. So that though 
Ideas formerly imprinted, are not all conſtantly in View, yet, 
in Remembrance, they are conſtantly known to be ſuch as have 
been formerly imprinted, 1. e. in View, and taken Notice of 
before by the Underſtanding. | 
eee $. 8. Memory, in an intellectual Creature, is 

1 ee 5 neceſſary in the next Degree to Perception. It is 
Oſlabion a Of ſo great moment, that where it is wanting, all 
ene. the reſt of our Faculties are in a great Meaſure 

uſeleſs: And we in our Thoughts, Reaſonings, 

and Knowledge, could not proceed beyond preſent Objects, were 
it not for the Aſſiſtance of our Memories, wherein there may 
be Two Defects. | Ta 

Firſt, That it loſes the Idea quite, and fo far it produces per- 
fect Ignorance. For ſince we can know nothing farther than 
we have the Idea of it, when that is gone, we are in perfect I- 
norance. . a 85 
Secondly, That it moves lowly, and retrieves not the Iduus 
that it has, and are laid up in ftore, "quick enough to ſerve the 
Mind upon Occaſion. This, if it be to a great Degree, Is 
Stupidity; and he, who, through this Default in his Memory, 
has not the Ideas that are really preſerved there ready at hand 


when Need and Occaſion calls for them, were almoſt as good 


be without them quite, ſince they ſerve him to little Purpoſe. 
The dull Man, who loſes the Opportunity, whilſt he is ſeek- 
ing in his Mind for thoſe Ideas that ſhould ſerve his Turn, is 
not much more happy in his Knowledge, than one that is per- 
fectly ignorant. "Tis the Buſineſs therefore of the Memory to 
furniſh to the Mind thoſe dormant Ideas, which it has preſent 
_ Occaſion for; in the having them ready at hand on all Occz- 
ſions, conſiſts that which we call Invention, Fancy, and Quick- 


neſs of Parts, - 


F. 9. Theſe 


0 % ow * 
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C 9. Theſe are Defects we may obſerve in the Memory of 
one Man, compared with another. There is another Defect, 
which we may conceive to be in the Memory of Man in ge- 
neral, compared with ſome ſuperior created intellectual Be- 
ings, which in this Faculty may ſo far excel Man, that they 
may have conſtantly in View the whole Scene of all their for- 
mer Actions, wherein no one of the Thoughts they have ever 
had, may flip out of their Sight. The Omniſcience of God, 
who knows all Things, paſt, preſent, and to come, and to 
whom the Thoughts of Men's Hearts always lie open, may 
ſatisfy us of the Poſfibility of this. For who can doubt, but 
God may communicate to thoſe glorious Spirits, his imme- 
diate Attendants, any of his Perfections, in what Proportion 
he pleaſes, as far as created finite Beings can be capable? Tis 
reported of that Prodigy of Parts, Monfieur Paſcal, that till 
the Decay of his Health had impaired his Memory, he forgot 
nothing of what he had done, read, or thought, in any Part of 
his rational Age. This is a Privilege ſo little known to moſt 
Men, that it ſeems almoſt' incredible te@thoſe, who, after the 
ordinary way, meaſure all others by themſelves: But yet, 
when conſidered, may help us to enlarge our Thoughts to- 
wards greater Perfections of it in ſuperior Ranks of Spirits. 
For this of Mr. Paſcal was ſtill with the Narrowneſs that human 
Minds are confined to here, of having great Variety of Ideas 
only by Succeſſion, not all at once: Whereas the ſeveral 
Degrees of Angels may probably have larger Views, and ſome 
of them be endowed with Capacities able to retain together, 
and conſtantly ſet before them, as in one Picture, all their paſt 
Knowledge at once. This, we may conceive, would be no 
ſmall Advantage to the Knowledge of a thinking Man, if all 
his paſt Thoughts and Reaſonings could be always preſent to 
him. And therefore we may ſuppoſe it one of thoſe Ways, 
wherein the Knowledge of ſeparate Spirits may exceedingly 

\. 10. This Faculty of laying up and retain- 
ing the Ideas that are brought into the Mind,” ſe- 
veral other Animals ſeem to have, to a great De: 
gree, as well as Man. For to paſs by other Inſtances, Birds learn- 
ing of Tunes, and the Endeavotrs one may obſervè in them to 
hit the Notes right, put it paſt Doubt with me, that they have 
Pereeption; and retain Ideas in their Memories, and uſè them 
for Patterns. For it ſeems to me impofüble, that they ſhould 
endeavour to conform their Voices to Notes (as tis plain they 
do) of which they had no Ideas. F or though I ſhould grant 
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Sound may mechanically cauſe a certain Motion of the animal 
Spirits in the Brains of thoſe Birds, whilſt the Tune is actually 
playing; and that Motion may be continued on to the Muſcles 
of n yings, and ſo the Bird mechanically be driven away 
by certain Noiſes, becauſe this may tend to the Bird's Preſer- 
vation: Yet that can never be ſuppoſed a Reaſon, why it 
ſhould cauſe mechanically, either whilſt the Tune was play- 
ing, much leſs after it has ceaſed, ſuch a Motion in the Or- 
gans of the Bird's Voice, as ſhould conform it to the Notes of 


_ a foreign Sound, which Imitation can be of no Uſe to the Bird's 


Preſervation. But which is more, it cannot, with any Appear- 
ance of Reaſon, be ſuppoſed (much leſs proved) that Birds, 
without Senſe and Memory, can approach their Notes nearer 
and nearer by Degrees to a Tune played Yeſterday, which if 
they have no Idea of in their Memory, is now no where, nor 
can be a Pattern for them to imitate, or which. any repeated 
Eſſays can bring them nearer to: Since there is no Reaſon why 
the Sun of « Pive ſhould leave Traces in their Brains, which 
not at firſt, but by their after-endeavours, ſhould produce the 
like Sounds; and why the Sounds they make themſelves, ſhould 
not make Traces which they ſhould follow, as well as thoſe of 
the Pipe, is impoſſible to conceive. „ 
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„ | 
Of DiSCERNING, ond other Operations of the 
Mind. | 


1 §. 1. A Faculty we may take no- | 


tice of in our Minds, is that of 
| | : Diſcerning and diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween the ſeveral Ideas it has. It is not enough to have a con- 
fuſed Perception of ſomething in general : Unleſs the Mind had 
a diſtin& Perception of different Objects, and their Qualities, it 
would be capable of very little Knowledge; tho' the Bodies, 
that affect us, were as buſy about us, as they are now, and the 
Mind were continually employed in Thinking. On this Fa- 
culty of diſtinguiſhing one Thing from another, depends. the 
Lvidence and Certainty of ſeveral, even very general Propoſi- 
tions, which have paſſed for Innate Truths; becauſe Men over. 
looking the true Cauſe, why thoſe Propoſitions find 2 5 

3 | | ent, 


avithout it. 


or want of Acuteneſs, Exerciſe, or Attention in 


Disctk N IN G. 1 


Aſſent, impute it wholly to native uniform Impreſſions; where- 
as it in Truth depends upon this clear 1 8 Faculty of the 
Mind, whereby it perceives two Ideas to be the fame, or diffe- 
rent. But of this more hereafter. | . 
$. 2. How much the Imperfection of accurately The Die- 
diſcriminating Ideas one from another lies, either 7ence of Mit 
in the Dulneſs, or Faults of the. Organs of Senſe; muah, g 
Nt. 
the Underſtanding; or Haſtineſs and Precipitancy, natural to 
ſome Tempers, f will not here examine: It ſuffices to take 


notice, that this is one of he Operations that the Mind may 


reflect on, and obſerve in itſelf. It is of that Conſequence to 
its other Knowledge, that ſo far as this Faculty is in itſelf dull, 
or not rightly made uſe of, for the diſtinguiſhing one Thing 
from another; ſo far our Notions are confuſed, and our Rea- 
ſon and Judgment diſturbed or miſled. If, in having our Ideas 
in the Memory ready at hand, conſiſts Quickneſs of Parts; in 
this of having them unconfuſed, and being able nicely to diſtin- 
guiſh one Thing from another, where there is but the leaſt Dif- 
ference, conſiſts, in a great meaſure, the Exactneſs of Judg- 


ment, and Clearneſs of Reaſon, which is to be obſerved in one 


Man above another. And hence, perhaps, may be given ſome 
Reaſon of that common Obſervation, that Men who have a 
great deal of Wit, and prompt Memories, have not always 
the cleareſt Judgment, or deepeſt Reaſon. For Mit lying moſt 
in the Aſſemblage of Ideas, and putting thoſe together with 
Quickneſs and Variety, wherein can be found any Reſemblance 
or Congruity, thereby to make up pleaſant Pictures, and a- 
greeable Viſions in the Fancy; Judgment, on the contrary, lies 
quite on the other Side, in ſeparating carefully, one from ano- 
ther, Ideas wherein can be found the leaſt Difference, thereby 
to avoid being mifled by Similitude, and by Affinity to take 
one Thing for another. This is a Way of proceeding quite 
contrary to Metaphor and Allufion, wherein, for the moſt part, 
lies that Entertainment and Pleaſantry of Wit, which ſtrikes ſo 
lively on the Fancy, and therefore is fo acceptable to all People; 
becauſe its Beauty appears at firſt Sight, and there is required 
no Labour of Thought, to examine what Truth or Reaſon 
there is in it. The Mind, without looking any farther, reſts 
ſatisfied with the Agreeableneſs of the Picture, and the Gaiety 
of the Fancy; and it is a Kind of an Affront to go tout to ex- 
amine it by the ſevere Rules of Truth and good Reaſon ; 
whereby it appears, that it conſiſts in ſomething that is not 
perfectly conformable to them. 1 . 
| * NCC 
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OS. $. 3. To the well diſtinguſhing our Ideas, it 
Clearneſi alone chiefly contributes, that they be clear and deter- 


hinders "Confu- minate: And when they are fo, it will not breed th 
ſion. Fon. any Confuſion or Miſtake about them, though be 
the Senſes ſhould (as ſometimes they do) con- th 

vey them Eran the ſame Object differently, on different Oc- on 
caſions, and ſo ſecm to err. For though a Man in a Fever the 
ſhould from Sugar have a bitter Taſte, which at another Time to 
would produce a ſweet one; yet the Idea of Bitter in that the 
Man's Mind would be as clear and diſtin& from the Idea of lor 
Sweet, as if he had taſted only Gall. Nor does it make any T 
more Confuſion between the two 1dzas of Sweet and Bitter, ſhc 
that the ſame Sort of Body produces at one time one, and at tail 
another time another Idea, by the Taſte, than it makes a Lu 
Confuſion in two Ideas of White and Sweet, or White and of 
Round, that the ſame Piece of Sugar produces them both in has 
the Mind at the ſame time. And the Ideas of Orange- colour kno 
and Azure, that are produced in the Mind by the ſame Par- pou 
cel of the Infuſion of Lignum Nephriiicum, are no leſs diſtinct | Wwe 
Ideas, than thoſe of the ſame Colours, taken from two very that 
difterent Bodies. poſſ 
3 §. 4. The COMPARING them one with For 
Comparing. another, in reſpe& of Extent, Degrees, Time, play 
Place, or any other Circumſtances, is another plac 

Operation of the Mind about its Ideas, and is that upon which ſo le 
depends all that large Tribe of Ideas, comprehended under Re- mals 
lation; Which of how vaſt an Extent it is, I ſhall have Occa- pear 
ſion to conſider hereafter. they 
F. 5. How far Brutes partake in 1 this F aculty, take 

Brutes com- is not eaſy to determine; I imagine they haye or ty 
fare but in- it not in any great Degree: For tho' they pro- out! 
perfectly. bably have ſeveral Ideas diſtin& enough, yet it that 
ſeems to me to be the Prerogative of Human 8 
Underſtanding, when it has ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed any Ladens tions 
10 as to perceive them to be perfectly different, and ſo conſe- gin, 
quently two, to caſt about and _ der in what Circumſtances got t 
they are capable to be compared. And therefore, I think, artici 
Beaſts compare not their Ideas, farther than ſome ſenſible Cir- their 
cumſtances annexed to the Objects themſelves. The other row. f 
Power of Comparing, which may be obſerved in Men, belong- obſer 
: ing to general Ideas, and uſeful only to abſtract Reaſonings, to TI 
we may probably conjecture Beaſts have not. ü. 
6. The next Operation we may obſerve in as out 

Compounding. the Mind about its Ideas, is COM POSH Ideas 


TION; 
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TION; whereby it puts together ſeveral of thoſe ſimple ones 
it has received from Senſation and Reflection, and combines 
them into complex ones. Under this of Compoſition may 
be reckoned alſo that of ENLARGING; wherein, though 
the Compoſition does not fo much appear as in more complex 
ones, yet it is neyertheleſs a putting ſeveral Ideas together, 
though of the fame: Kind. Thus by adding ſeveral Unite 
together, we make the Idea of a Dozen; and putting together 
the repeated Ideas of ſeveral Perches, we frame that of a Fur- 
lon e „ f | REED OS i 
| 6 7. In this, alſo, I ſuppoſe, Brutes come far 
ſhort of Men. For though tbey take in, and re- Brutes com- 
tain together ſeveral. Combinations of fimple pound but 
laeas; as, paſſibly, the Shape, Smell, and Voice little. 
of his Maſter, make up the complex Idea a Dg & 

has of him, or rather are ſo many diſtin& Marks whereby he 
knows him; yet I de not think they do of themſelves. ever om- 
pound them, and make complex Ideas. And perhaps even where 
we think they have complex Ideas, tis only one ſimple one 
that directs them in the Knowledge of ſeveral Things, which 
poſibly they diſtinguiſh leſs by their Sight than we imagine. 
For I have been credibly informed, that a Bitch will nurſe, 
play with, and be fond of young Foxes, as much as, and in 
place of her Puppies, if you can but get them once to ſuck her 
ſo long, that her Milk may go through them. And thoſe Ani- 
mals which have a numerous Brood of young ones at once, ap- 
pear not to have any Knowledge of their Number; for though 
they are mightily concerned for any of their young, that are 
taken from them whilſt they are in fight or hearing, yet if one 
or two of them be ſtolen from them in their Abſence, or with- 
out Noiſe, they appear not to miſs them, or to have any Senſe 
that their Number is leflened. 

F. 8. When Children have, by repeated Senſa- Naming. 
tions, got Ideas fixed in their Memories, they be- 
gin, by degrees, to learn the Uſe of Signs. And when they have 
zot the Skill to apply the Organs of Speech to the framing of 
articulate Sounds, they begin to make / of Words to ſignify 
their Ideas to others: Theſe verbal Signs they ſometimes bor- 
row-from others, and fometimes make themſelves, as one may 
obſerve among the new and unuſual Names Children often give 
to Things in their firſt Uſe of Language. = 

F. 9. The Uſe of Words then being to ſtand Alſftracting. 
as outward Marks of our internal Ideas, and thoſe 
Ideas being taken from particular Things, if every particular 

| in Oh | Iden 
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Idea that we take in, ſhould have a diſtin Name, Names 
muſt be endleſs. To prevent this, the Mind makes the par- 
ticular Ideas, received from particular Objects, to become ge- 
neral; which is done by conſidering them as they are in the 
Mind ſuch Appearances, ſeparate from all other Exiſtences, 
and the Circumſtances of real Exiſtence, as Time, Place, or 
any other concomitant Ideas. This is called ABSTRACTION, 
whereby Ideas taken from particular Beings, become general 
Repreſentatives of all of the ſame Kind, and their Names ge- 
neral Names, applicable to whatever exiſts conformable to ſuch 
abſtract Ideas. Such preciſe, naked Appearances in the Mind, 
without conſidering how, whence, or with what others they 
came there, the Underſtanding lays up (with Names common- 
ly annexed to them) as the Standards to rank real Exiſtences 
into Sorts, as they agree with theſe Patterns, and (o denominate 
them accordingly. Thus the ſame Colour being obſerved to- 
day in Chalk or Snow, which the Mind yeſterday received 
from Milk, it conſiders that Appearance alone, makes it a Re- 
preſentative of all of that Kind; and having given it the 
Name WWhiteneſs, it by that Sound ſignifies the ſame Quality, 
 whereſoever to be imagined or met with; and thus Univerſals, 
whether Ideas or Terms, are made. | | 

5 §. 10. If it may be doubted, whether Begſte 
Brutes abtra# compound and enlarge their Ideas that way, to 
ä any degree; this, I think, I may be poſitive in, 

le” that the Power of Alſtracting is not at all in 
them; and that the having of general Zgeas, is that which puts 
a perfect Diſtinction betwixt Man and Brutes, and is an Ex- 
eellency which the Faculties of Brutes do by no means attain 
to. For it is evident, we obſerve no Footſteps in them, of 
making uſe of general Signs for univerſal Ideas; from which we 
have Reaſon to imagine, that they have not the Faculty of ab- 
ſtracting, or making general Ideas, ſince they have no Uſe of 


. 


Words, or any other general Signs. 

8. 11. Nor can it be imputed to their want of fit Organs to 
frame articulate Sounds, that they have no Uſe or Knowledge 
of genera] Words ; ſince many of them, we find, can faſhion 
ſuch Sounds, and pronounce Words diſtinctly enough, but ne- 
ver with any ſuch Application. And on the other Tide, Men, 
who through ſome Defect in the Organs want Words, yet fail 
not to expreſs their univerſal Ideas by Signs, which ſerve them 
inſtead of general Words; a Faculty which we ſee Beaſts come 
ſhort in. And therefore, I think, we may ſuppoſe, that tis in 
this, that the Species of Brutes are diſcriminated from 1 

2 e eh 
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and 'tis that proper Difference wherein they are wholly ſepa- 
rated, and which at laſt widens to ſo vaſt a Diſtance. For if 
they have any Ideas at all, and are not bare Machines (as ſome 
would have them) we cannot deny them to have ſome Reaſon. 
It ſeems as evident to me, that they do ſome of them in certain 
Inſtances reaſon, as that they have Senſe; but it is only in par- 
ticular Ideas, juſt as they received them from their Senſes. They 
are, the beſt of them, tied up within thoſe narrow Bounds, and 
have not (as I think) the Faculty to enlarge them by any kind 
of Abſtraftion. | | „ 
$. 12. How far Idiots are concerned in the % Ra 
Want or Weakneſs of any, or all of the foregoing 7... 
Faculties, an exact Obſervation of their ſeveral _ 5 | 
Ways of faltering would no doubt diſcover. For thoſe who - 
either perceive but dully, or retain the Ideas that come into 
their Minds but ill, who cannot readily excite or compound 
them, will have little Matter to think on. Thoſe who cannot 
diſtinguiſh, compare, and abſtract, would hardly be able to un- 
derſtand, and make uſe of Language, or judge, or reaſon, to 
any tolerable Degree; but only a little, and imperfectly, about 
Things preſent, and very familiar to their Senſes. And in- 
deed, any of the fore- mentioned Faculties, if wanting, or out 
of order, produce ſuitable Defects in Men's Underſtandings 
and Knowledge. 8 | T i 
§. 13. In fine, the Defect in Naturals ſeems to proceed from 
Want of Quickneſs, Activity, and Motion in the intellectual 
Faculties, whereby they are deprived of Reaſon: Whereas 
Madmen, on the other fide, ſeem to ſuffer by the other Ex- 
treme. For they do not appear to me to have loſt the Faculty 
of Reaſoning ; but having joined together ſome Ideas very 
wrongly, they miſtake them for Truths; and they err as Men 
do that argue right from wrong Principles: For by the Vio- 
lence of their Imaginations, having taken their Fancies for 
Realities, they make right Deductions from them, Thus you 
ſhall find a diſtracted Man, fancying himſelf a King, with 
a right Inference require ſuitable Attendance, Reſpect, and 
Obedience : Others, who have thought themſelves made of 
Glaſs, have uſed the Caution neceſſary to preſerve ſuch brittle. 
Bodies. Hence it comes to paſs, that a Man who is very 
ſober, and of a right Underſtanding in all other Things, may 
in one particular be as frantick as any in Bedlam; if either by 
any ſudden very ſtrong Impreſſion, or long fixing his Fancy 
upon one Sort of Thoughts, incoherent Ideas have been ce- 
mented together ſo powerfully, as to remain united. But 
| | there 
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there are Degrees of Madneſs, as of Folly; the diſorderly 
Jumbling Ideas together, is in ſome more, and ſome leſs. In 
ſhort, herein ſeems to lie the Difference between Idiots and 
Madmen, that Madmen put wrong Ideas together, and ſo make 
wrong Propoſitions, but argue and reaſon right from them; 
but Idiots make very few or no Propoſitions, and reaſon ſcarce 
at all. | | (3-00 apt I ORCNG © 
5 S. 14. Theſe, I think, are the firſt Faculties 
Method. and Operations of the Mind which it makes 
| uſe of in Underſtanding ; and though they are 
exerciſed about all its /zas in general, yet the Inſtances, I 
have hitherto given, have” been chiefly in ſimple Iatas; and I 
have ſubjoined the Explication of theſe Faculties of the Mind 


to that of ſimple Ideas, before I come to what I have to ſay con- 


cerning complex ones, for theſe following Reaſons: * -: 
Firſt, Becauſe ſeveral of theſe Faculties being: exerciſed at 
firſt principally about ſimple Ideas, we mignt, by following Na- 
ture in its ordinary Method, trace and diſcover them in their 
Riſe, Progreſs, and gradual Improvement. 


Secondly, Becauſe obſerving the Faculties of the Mind; how 


they operate about fimple Ideas, which are uſually in moſt Men's 
Minds much more clear, preciſe, and diſtinct, than complex 
ones, we may the better examine and learn how the Mind ab- 
tracts, denominates, compares, and exerciſes its other Opera- 
tions, about thoſe which are complex, wherein we are much 
more liable to miſtake. i ide bu. 
Thirdly, Becauſe theſe very Operations of the Mind about 


Ideas received from Senſation, are themſelves, when reflected 


on, another Set of Ideas, derived from that other Source of our 
Knowledge, which I call Reflection; and therefore fit to be con- 


ſidered in this Place, after the ſimple Ideas of Senſation. Of 


Compounding, Comparing, Abſtracting, &c. I have but juſt 
ſpoken, having occaſion to treat of them more at large in other 
Places. | 3 


Beginnings of man Knowledge ; whence the Mind has its firſt 
Human Objects, and by what Steps it makes 1ts 
Knowledge. Progreſs to the laying in, and ſtoring up thoſe 

I [aeas, out of which is to be framed all the 


Knowledge it is capable of; wherein I muſt appeal to Expe- 


rience and Obſervation, whether I am in the right: 'T GS 


F. 15. And thus T have given a ſhort, and, I | 
Theſe are the think, true Hiſtory of the firſt Beginnings of Hu. 


are t 
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Way to came to Truth, being to examine Things as really they: 
are, and not to conclude they are, as we fancy of ee or 
have been taught by others to ĩimagine. '4 
$. 16. To deal truly, thzs is the only May, that Appeal to Fa. 

] can diſcover, whereby the Ideas of Things are prrience Ik 
brought into the  Under/landing. If other Men 
have either Innate Ideas, or infuſed Principles, they have Rea- 
ſon to enjoy them; and if they are ſure of it, it is impoſſible 
for others to deny them the Privileges that my have above their 
Neighbours, I can ſpeak but of what I find in myſelf, and is 
agreeable to thoſe Notions, which, if we will examine the 
whole Courſe of Men in their ſeveral Ages, Countries, and 
Educations, ſeem to depend on thoſe Foundations which I have 
laid, and to ert "With: this: Methedy in al the Parts and 
Degrees thereof. e leh; eel 

F. 17. I pretend not to phy but to enquire; ; rr 
and therefore cannot but confeſs: here again, Dark Roan, gy 
That external and internal Senſation are the 12 
only Paſſages: that I can find of Knowledge to dhe Lhades' 
ſanding, Theſe alone, as far as I can diſcover, are the Win- 
dows by which Light is let into this Dark Room. For, me- 
thinks the Und#t/landing is not much unlike a Cloſet, . 
ſhut from Light, with only ſome little Opening left, to let in 
external viſible Reſemblances, or Ideas of Things without: 
Would the Pictures coming into ſuch a dark Room but ſtay 
there, and lie ſo orderly as to be found upon Occaſion, it would 
very much reſemble the Underſtanding of a Man, in reference 
to all Objects of Sight, and the Ideas of them. 

Theſe are my Gueſſes concerning the Means whereby. the 
Underſtanding comes to have and retain ſimple Ideas, and the 
Modes of them, with ſome other Operations about them. I 
proceed now to examine ſome of theſe ſimple W and er 
Modes, a little more anne | WED 
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OS . E have hitherto conſidered thoſe Mads by the 
| Ideas, in the Reception whereof Mind aut of 
the Mind is only paſſive, which Simple ones. 
are thoſe 1255 ones 0 received from Senſation and Reflection before 
mentioned, 
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mentioned, whereof the Mind cannot make one to itſelf, nor 


have any Idea which does not wholly conſiſt of them. But as 
the Mind is wholly paſſive in the Reception of all its fimple 


Ideas, ſo it exerts ſeveral Acts of its own, whereby out of its 
ſimple Ideas, as the Materials and Foundations of the reſt, the 


other are iramed. The Acts of the Mind, wherein it exerts 
its Power over its ſimple Ideas, are chiefly theſe three; 1. Com- 
bining ſeveral ſimple Ideas into one compound one, and thus 
all complex Ideas are made. 2. The fecond is bringing two 
Ideas, whether ſimple or complex, together; and ſetting 
them by one another, ſo as to take a View of them at once, 
without uniting them into one; by which Way it gets al! 
its Ideas of Relations. 3. The third is ſeparating them from 


all other Ideas that accompany them in their real Exiſtence; 


this is called Ahſtraction- And thus all its general [deas are 
made. This ſhews Man's Power, and its Way of Operation, 
to be much-what the ſame in the Material and Intellectual 


World: For the Materials in both being ſuch as he has no 


Power over, either to make or deftroy, all that Man can do, 
is either to unite- them together, or to ſet them by one an- 
other, or wholly to ſeparate them. I ſhall here begin with the 
firſt of theſe, in the Conſideration of complex Ideas, and 
come to the other two in their due Places. As ſimple Ideas 
are obſerved to exiſt in ſeveral Combinations united together ; 
fo the Mind has a Power to conſider ſeveral of them united to- 
gether, as one Idea; and that not only as they are united in 


external Objects, but as itſelf has joined them. Ideas thus 


made up of ſeveral {imple ones put together, I call Complex; 
ſuch as are Beauty, Gratitude, a Man, an Army, the Univerſe; 
which, though complicated of various ſimple Ideas, or complex 
Ideas made up of ſimple ones, yet are, when the Mind pleaſes, 


conſidered each by itſelf, as one entire Thing, and fignified by | 


one Name. Eres | 

| | $. 2. In this Faculty of repeating and joining 
Made wolun- together its Ideas, the Mind has great Power 
zarily. in varying and multiplying the Objects of its 


Thoughts, infinitely beyond what Senſation or 


Reflection furniſhed it with: But all this till confined to thoſe 
ſimple Ideas, which it received from thoſe two Sources, and 
which are the ultimate Materials of all its Compoſitions. For 
{imple Ideas are all from Things themſelves, and of theſe the 
Mind can have no more, nor other than what are ſuggeſted 
to it. It can have no other Ideas of ſenſible Qualities than 


hat come from without by the Senſes, nor any Ideas of One 
| - kin 
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kind of Operations of a thinking Subſtance,” than what it finds 
in itſelf : But when it has once got theſe ſimple Ideas, it is 
not confined: barely to Obſervation, and what offers itſelf from 
without; it ean, by its own Power, put together thoſe Ideas 
it has, and make neio Complex ones, which it never received ſo 
united. 4 01 497 1 ff . 2 

§. 3. Complex Ideas, however compounded and 
decompounded, though their Number be in- Are either 
finite, and the nap tay, endleſs, wherewith they Modes, Sub- 
fil and entertain the Thoughts of Men; yet, I 2 oe 
think, they may be all reduced under theſe three _ 


Heads. | 
1. Modes. 

2. Subſtances. 

| 3. Relations. 


$. 4. Firſt, Modes I call ſuch complex Idaas, Modes. 

| which, however compounded, contain not in 

them the Suppoſition of ſubſiſting by themſelves, but are con- 
ſidered as Dependences on, or Affections of Subſtances; ſuch 
are the Ideas ſignified by the Words Triangle, Gratitude, Mur- 
ther, Fc. And if in this I uſe: the Word Mode in ſomewhat'a 
different Senſe from its ordinary Signification, I beg pardon ; it 
being unavoidable in Diſcourſes differing from the ordinary re- 
ceived Notions, either to make new Words, or to uſe old Words 


in ſomewhat a new Signification; the latter whereof, in our pre- 


| ſent Caſe, is perhaps the more tolerable of the two. 

§. 5. Of theſe Modes there are two Sorts, which 5% abi aud 
deſerve diſtin Conſideration. 'Fix/?, There are „ire Modes. 
ſome which are only Variations, or different | 
Combinations of the ſame ſimple Idea, without the Mixture 
of any other,] as a Dozen, or Score; which are nothing but 
the Ideas of ſo many diſtin Units added together; and theſe I 
call ſimple Modes, as being contained within the Bounds of one 
limple Idea. Secondly, There are others compounded of ſimple 


Ideas of ſeveral Kinds, put together, to make one complex one; 


v. g. Beauty, conſiſting of a certain Compoſition of Colour and 


Figure, cauſing Delight in the Beholder ; Theft, which being 
the concealed Change of the Poſſeſſion of any Thing, with- 


out the Conſent of the Proprietor, contains, as is viſible, a a 


maxed Modes. | „ | 
F. 6. Secondly, The Ideas of Subſtances are Subftances fin- 
ſuch Combinations of ſimple Ideas, as are taken, Ce er collective. 
| = 


Combination of ſeveral Idaas of ſeveral Kinds; and theſe I call 
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to repreſent diſtinct particular Things ſubſiſting by themſelves ; 
in which the ſuppoſed, or confuſed Idea of Subſtance, ſuch as 


it is, is always the firſt and chief. Thus, if to Subſtance be 


joined the ſimple Idea of a certain dull whitiſh Colour, with 


certain Degrees of Weight, Hardneſs, Ductility, and Fuſibility, 


we have the Idea of Lead; and a Combination of the Lalas of 
a certain Sort of Figure, with the Powers of Motion, Thought, 
and Reaſoning, joined to Subſtance, make the ordinary Idea of 
a Man, Now, of Subſtances alſo there are two Sorts of Ideas; 
one of ſingle Subſtances, as they exiſt ſeparately, as of a Man, 


or a Sheep; the other of ſeveral of thoſe- put together, as an 


Army of Men, or Flock of Sheep; which collective Ideas of ſeveral 
Sub/tances, thus put together, are as much each of them one 
fingle Idea, as that of a Man, or an Unit. 5 
Relation. S. 7. Thirdly, The laſt Sort of complex Ideas 
| is that we call Relation, which conſiſts in the 
Conſideration, and comparing one Idea with another: Of theſe 
ſeveral Kinds we ſhall treat in their Order. | 

. 8, If we trace the Progreſs of our Minds, 
5 aha ty 2 with Attention eber how it repeats, 
tavo Sources, Adds together, and unites its ſimple Ideas re- 
| ceived from Senſation or Reflection, it will lead 
us farther than at firſt, perhaps, we ſhould have imagined. 
And, I believe, we ſhall find, if we warily obſerve the 0 
nals of our Notions, that even the mot ab/iruſe Ideas, how 
remote ſoever they may ſeem from Senſe, or from any Opera- 
tions of our own Minds, are yet only ſuch as the Underſtanding 
frames to itſelf, by repeating and joining together Ideas, that 
it- had either from Objects of Senſe, or from its own Opera- 
tions about them: So that thoſe even large and ahſtract Ideas 
are derived from Senſation, or Reflection, being no other than what 
the Mind, by the ordinary Ule of its own Faculties, employed 
about Ideas received from Objects of Senſe, or from the Opera- 
tions it obſerves in itſelf about theni, may, and does attain 
unto. This I ſhall endeavour to ſhew in the Ideas we have of 
Space, Time, and Infinity, and ſome few others, that ſeem the 
moſt remote from thoſe Originals. | 
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/ Simple Modes; and firſt, of the Simple Modes of 
e Space. . 


C. 1 in the foregoing Part I ha ore 
|| often mentioned ſimple Ideas, which Simple Modes. 
| are truly the Materials of all our ets 
Knowledge; yet having treated of them there, rather in the 
Way that they come into the Mind, than as diſtinguiſhed from 
others more compounded, it will not be, perhaps, amiſs to take 
a View of ſome of them again under this Conſideration, and 
examine thoſe different Modifications of the ſame Idea; which 
the Mind either finds in Things exiſting, or is able to make 
within itſelf, without the Help of any extrinſecal Object, or 
any foreign Suggeſtion. Eo OY 5 
Thoſe Modifications of any one fimple Idea (which, as has 
been ſaid, I call imple Modes) are as perfectly different and 
diſtint Ideas in the Mind, as thoſe of the greateſt Diſtance 
or Contrariety. For the Idea of Two, is as diſtinct from that 
of One, as Blueneſs from Heat, or either of them from any 
Number: And yet it is made up only of that ſimple Idea of an 
Unit repeated ; and Repetitions of this Kind, joined together, 
make thoſe diſtinct /imple Modes of a Dozen, a Groſs a Million. 
S. 2. I ſhall begin with the /anple Idea of Space. | 
I have ſhewed above, c. 4. that we get the Ida Idea of Space 
of Space, both by our Sight and Touch ; which, | 
* Tthink, is ſo eee that it would be as needleſs to go to prove, 
that Men perceive, by their Sight, a Diſtance between Bodies 
of different Colours, or between the Parts of the ſame Body, 
as that they ſee Colours themſelves: Nor is it leſs obvious, that 
they can do ſo in the dark by Feeling and Touch. | | 
5 3. This Space conſidered barely in Length Space and Ex- 
between any two Beings, without conſidering ten/7on. 
any Thing elſe between them, is called Di/tance-_ | 
If conſidered in Length, Breadth and Thickneſs, I think it 
may be called Capacity : The Term Extenſion is uſually applied 
to it, in what Manner ſoever conſidered. 
F. 4. Each different Diſtance is a different Tnmenſiy. 
Modification of Space; and each Idea of any dif" 
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what Part it pleaſes, without being able to come to an End of 
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zrent Diflance, or Space, is a fimple Mode of this Idea, Men 
= the Us and by the Cuſtom of Mets ſettle in their 
Minds the Ideas of certain ſtated Lengths, ſuch as are an Inch, 
Foot, Yard, Fathom, Mile, Diameter of the Earth, &c. which are 
ſo many diſtinct Ideas made up only of Space. When any ſuch 
ſtated Lengths or Meaſures of Space are made familiar "i, FEY 
Thoughts, they can in their Minds repeat them as often is 
they will, without mixing or joining to them the Idea of Body, 
or any thing elſe; and frame to themſelves the Ideas of Long, 
Square, or Cubick, Feet, Yards, or Fathoms, here amongſt the 
Bodies of the Univerſe, or elſe beyond the utmoſt Bounds of 
all Bodies; and by adding theſe ftill one to another, enlarge 
their /dea of Space as much as they pleaſe. This Power of re- 
peating, or doubling any Idea we have of any Diftance, and 
adding it to the former as often as we will, without being ever 
able to come to any Stop or Stint, let us enlarge it as much as 
we will, is that which gives us the Ideas of [mmenſity. | 
§. 5. There is another Modification of this 

Figure. lata, which is nothing but the Relation which 
the Parts of the Termination of Extenſion, or 

circumſcribed Space, have amongſt themſelves. This the 
Touch diſcovers in ſenſible Bodies, whoſe Extremities come 
within our Reach; and the Eye takes both from Bodies and 
Colours, whoſe Boundaries are within its View: Where ob- 
ſerving how the Extremities terminate either in ftraight Lines, 


which meet at diſcernible Angles; or in crooked Lines, where- 
in no Angles can be perceived; by conſidering theſe as they re- 


late to one another, in all Parts of the Extremities of any 
Body, or Space, it has that Idea we call Figure, which affords to 
the Mind infinite Variety. For, beſides the vaſt Number of 
different Figures, that do really exiſt in the coherent Maſſes of 
Matter, the Stock that the Mind has in its Power, by varying 


the Idea of Space, and thereby making ſtill new Compoſitions, 


by repeating its own Ideas, and joining them as it pleaſes, 

is perfectly inexhauſtible: And ſo it can multiply Figures in 
infiuitum. | 

$. 6. For the Mind having a Power to repeat 

Figure, the Idea of any Length directly ſtretched out, and 

1 join it to another in the ſame Direction, which 

is to double the Length of that ſtraight Line, or elſe join it to 

another with what Inclination it thinks fit, and ſo make what 


Sort of Angles it pleaſes; and being able alſo to ſhorten any 


Line ir imagines, by taking from it one half, or one fourth, or 


any 
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any ſuch Diviſions, it can make an Angle of any Bigneſs: 
So alſo the Lines. that are its Sides; of what Length it pleaſes; 
which joining again to other Lines of different Lengths, and at 
different Angles; till it has wholly incloſed any Space, it is evi- 
dent that it can multiply Figures, both in their Shape and Ca- 
pacity, in inſinitun; all which are but ſo many different Jample 
Modes of Spare. : e er TORY eg Gs bing 
The ſame that it can do with ſtraight Lines; it can do alſo 
with crooked; or crooked and ſtraight together; and the ſame it 
can do in Lines, it can alſo in Superficies; by which we may be 
led into farther Thoughts of the endleſs Variety of Figures that 
the Mind has a Power to make, and thereby to multiply the 
r Cs rol cy ne a TS 
F. 7. Another Idea coming under this Head, 
and belonging to this Tribe; is that we call 57 
Place. As in ſimple Space; we conſider the Re- | 
lation of Diſtance Between any two Bodies or Points ; ſo in our 
Idea of Place, we conſider the Relation of Diſtance betwixt 
any Thing, and any two or more Points, which ate conſidered 
as keeping the ſame Diſtance one with another, and ſo conſi- 
dered as at reſt: For when we find any Thing at the fame 
Diſtance now, which it was Yeſterday, from any two or more 
Points; which have not ſince changed their Diſtance one with 
another, and with which we then compared it, we ſay it hath 
kept the ſame Place; but if it hath ſenſibly altered its Diſtance 
with either of thoſe Points, we ſay it hath changed its Place; 
though vulgarly ſpeaking, in the common Notion of Place, we 
do not always exactly obſerve the Diſtance from preciſe Points, 
but from larger Portions of: ſenſible Objects, to which we con- 
ſider the Thing placed to bear Relation, and-its Diſtance. from 
which we have ſome Reaſon to obſerve. 3232 no 
$. 8. Thus a Company of Cheſs-men ſtanding on the ſame 
Squares of the Cheſs-board where we left them, we ſay, they 
are all in the ſame Place, or unmoved; tho* perhaps the Cheſs- 
board hath been, in the mean time, carried out of one Room 
into another, becauſe we compared them only to the Parts of 
the Cheſs-board, which keep the ſame Diſtance one with ano- 
ther. The Cheſs-board we alſo ſay is in the ſame Place it was, 
if it remain in the ſame Part of the Cabin, though perhaps the 
Ship which it is in ſails all the while; and the Ship is ſaid to 
be in the /ame Place, ſuppoſing it kept the ſame Diſtance with 
the Parts of the neighbouring Land; tho“ perhaps the Earth 
hath turned round; and ſo both Cheſs-men, and Board, and 
hip, have every one changed Place, in reſpect of remoter Bodies, 
VOk L 1 | which 
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is, that ſo upon Occaſion. we may know where to findlit, and 
have. recourſe to it for out Uſe, oo 


” §. 10. 
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. 10. That our Idas of Place is nothing elſe pj 
but ſuch à relative Poſition of any Thing as I © * 
have before mentioned, I think is plain, and will be eafily ads. 
mitted, when we conſider that we can have no Idea of the Place 
of the Univerſe, tho* we can of all the Parts of it; becauſe be- 

nd that we have not the Idea of any fixed, diſtinct, particular 
Peingh, in reference to which we can imagine it to have any Rez 


lation of Diſtance ; but all beyond it is one uniform Space or 


Expanſion, wherein the Mind finds'no Vatiety, no Marks. For 
to ſay that the World is ſomewhere, means no more than that it 


does exiſt; this, though'a Phraſe borrowed from Place, ſignify-. 


ing only its Exiſtence, not Location; and when one can find 
out and frame in his Mind clearly and diſtinctly the Place of 


the Univerſe, he will be able to tell us whether it moves or Rands 


ſtill in the undiftinguiſhable Trane of infinite Space; tho? it be 
true that the Word Place has ſometimes a more confuſed Senſe, 
and ſtands for that Space which any Body takes up; and ſo the 
Univerſe is in a Place. The den therefore of Place we have by 
the ſame Means that we get the Idea of Space, (whereof this is 
but a particular limited Conſideration) vis. by our Sight and 


Touch, by either of which we receive into our Minds the /deas 


of Extenſion or Diſtance. © 
F. 11. There are ſome that would perſuade Pare 3 


us that Body and Extenſion are the ſame Thing, Rady, abt ihe . 


who either change the Signification of Words, ane. 

which I would not ſuſpe& them of, they having 
ſo ſeverely condemned the Philoſophy of others, becauſe it hath 
been too much placed in the uncertain Meaning, or deceitful! 
Obſcurity of doubtful or inſignificant Terms. If therefore they 
mean by Body and Extenſion the ſame that other People do, 
viz, by Body, ſomething that is ſolid and extended, whoſe Parts 
are ſeparable and moveable different Ways; and by Exten- 
lion, only the Space that lies between the Extremities of thofe 
folid eoherent Parts, and which is poſſeſſed by them; they con- 
found very different Ideas one with another. For T appeal to 
every Man's own Thoughts, whether the Idea of Space be not 
as diſtinct from that of Solidity, as it is from the Idea of -Scar- 
let Colour? It is true, Solidity cannot exiſt without Extenſion, 
neither can Scarlet Colour exiſt without Extenſion; but this 
hinders not but that they are diſtinct Ideas. Many Ideas re- 
quire others as neceſſary to their Exiſtence or Ge, 
which yet are very difinct ' [deas. Motion can neither be, 
nor be conceived without Space; and yet Motion is not Space, 
nor Space Motion; Space can exiſt without it, and they are 
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F very diſtin Ideas; and ſo, I think, are thoſe of Space and Ac 
8 Solidity. Solidity cis ſo inſeparable an Idea from Body, that ne 
upon that depends its filling of Space, ita Contact, Impulſe, and — 
F Communication of,. Motion upon Impulſe! And if it be a Rea- pl 
x ſon to proye that Spirit is different from Body, becauſe Think- ra 
. ing includes not the Idea of Extenſion in it; the ſame Reaſon Bc 
'S will be as valid, I ſuppoſe, to prove that Space rs not Body, be- 5 
'F _ cauſe it includes not the Idea of Solidity in it; Space and Solidity ſpe 
h being as diſtinct Ideas, as Thinking and Extenſion, and as wholly w] 
f ſeparable in the Mind one-from-another: Body then and Exten- do 
[! ion, it is evident, are to diſtinct das. For, is 
ik 5 F- 12. Firſt, Eatenſian includes no Solidity 0 Reſiſtance to wh 
| the Motion of Boch, as Body does. wh 
| 8. 13. Secondiy, The Parts of pure Space are inſeparable one ext, 
| from the other; ſo that the Continuity cannot be ſeparated, ten 
| neither really nor mentally. For I demand of any one to an! 
. remove any Part of it from another, with which it is continued, wo 
Þ even ſo much as in Thought. To divide and ſeparate actually, bet 
Ti is, as I think, by removing the Parts one from another, to to 
make two ets ae where before there was a Continuity: tha 
| And to divide mentally, is to make in the Mind two Super- d 
. ficies, where before there was a Continuity, and conſider them are 
| as removed, one from the other; whieh can only be done in Wl 9 
Things conſidered by the Mind as capable of being ſeparated; twe 
| | and by Separation, of acquiring new diſtin& Superficies, which if i 
. they then have not, but are capable of; but neither of theſe whe 
ii Ways of Separation, whether real or mental, is, as I think, ſwe 
W compatible to pure Sar. Hes ther 
It is true, a Man may conſider ſo much of ſuch a Space as thin 
: is anſwerable or commenſurate to a Foot, without conſidering all t 
1 the reſt; which is indeed a partial Conſideration, but not ſo $ 
9 much as mental Separation or Diviſion; fince a Man can no whe 
4 more mentally divide, without conſidering two-Superficies ſepa- or 4 
I rate one from the other, than he can actually divide, without nor 
| 1 making two Superficies disjoined one from the other; but 2 they 
; partial Conſideration is not ſeparating. - A Man may conſider WF 9u/ 
1 Light in the Sun without its Heat, or Mobility in Body without 

5 its Extenſion, without thinking of their Separation; one is only thoſ, 
1 a partial Conſideration, terminating in one alone; and the other ing! 
; is a Conſideration of both, as exiſting ſeparately. 85 | no 
§. 14. Thirdly, The Parts of pure Space are immoveable, Sour 
which follows from their Inſeparability, Motion being nothing at Pl 
but Change of Diſtance between any two Things; but this can- unde 


not mine 
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not be between Parts that are inſeparable; which therefore muſt 

needs be at perpetual Reſt one amongſt aho ther: | 

Thus the determined Ida of o ſumple Space: diſtinguiſhes it 

plainly and- ſufficiently! fromi Body, ſinet its Parts ate inſepa- 

e beenden — without eee le? Motion we 
7. 's eil ieee Ag 

8. 15. If. any one eee dis ach "Red 13 


oF ASL, . 


. Nie 


feat of. ir Aue cell ede, ee e e . 


what his Extenſimm is. For to ſay, as is uſually explaing ir 
done, that Extenſion is to have extra partes,” . 
is to ſay only, that: Extenfion! 3s Extenſan's- For 
what am I the better informed in the Nature of Extenſion, 
when Jam told, that Eætenſium it te have:Parts that are extended, - 
exterior to Parts that are entended, i. e Exthn an conſiſts of ex- 
tended Parts? As if one aſking what a Fibre was; I ſhould 
anſwer him, that it was a Thing made up of ſeveral Fibres; 
would he thereby. be enabled to underſtand what a Fibre was 
better than he id 1 before? Or rather would he not have reaſon 
to think that my Deſign was to make Sport with him, rather 
than ſeriouſly to inſtruct him: 496 XI, b. 
$. 16. "Thoſe who contend: that Space and Budy * 7 2 8 22 of”. 
are the ſame, bring this Dilamma; either this B,, 115 Bo- 
Space is ſomething or nothing; if nothing be be- yp; 2 Soi. 
tween two Bodies, they muſt neceſſarily touch; in proved nor 
if it be allowed to be ſomething, they aſk, * 
whether it be Body or Spirit? To which J an- | 
ſwer by another Queſtion, Who told them that s N 
there was or could be nothing but ſolid Beings; which could het 
think, and thinking Beings, that were not extended? which is 
all they mean by the Terms Bady and Spiri. 2 
27. H it be demanded (as; uſuallypnit NA Salla 
whether this & be, void of Bod, be dobich 50 . 
or Accident @ I hall; readily anſwer I. 2 7 Ane mats 2 
nor ſhall he aſhamed to on my Ignorance, till re againſt» 
they that Tag ſhew-me TO diſtinct Iden of 5 4 Fe 
Subſlaure. £125 too £N i QELS 895 34 30f1_ <2 11011 1 Pays) | 1817 43 
F. 18. 1 N eee eee myſelf from 
thoſe Fallacies which; we are apt to put upon ourſelves by * 
ing Words for Things. It helps not our Ignorance to feign # 
Knowledge where we have none; by making à Noiſe h 
Sounds, without clear and diſtinct Significations. Names made 
at Pleaſure, neither alter the Nature of Things, nor make us 
underſtand them, but as they are Signs of, and ſtand for deter- 


mined Ideas. And ] deſire thoſe who lay ſo much Strefs on the 
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Sound of theſe two Syllables, Stance, to conſider, whether 


applying it, as they do, to the infinite incomprehenſible G OD, 


to finite Spirit, and to Body, it be in the ſame Senſe? and whe- 


ther it ſtands for the ſame Idea, when each of thoſe three ſo 
different Beings are called Sub/ances? If ſo, whether it will 
not thence follow, that God, Spirits, and Body, agreeing in 


the ſame common Nature of Sul/fance, differ not any other- 
wiſe than in a bare differefit Modification of that Sub/fance ? 


as a Tree and a Pebble being in the ſame Senſe Body, and 
agreeing in the common Nature of Body, differ only in a bare 


Modification of that common Matter; which will be a very 
harſh Doctrine. If they ſay, that they apply it to God, finite 
Spirits, and Matter, in three different Significations; and that 


it ſtands for one Idea, when GOD is ſaid to be a Subſtance; 
for another, when the Soul is called Sub/ance; and for a third, 


when a Body is called ſo: If the Name Subſeance ſtands for 
three ſeveral diſtinct Ideas, they would do well to make known 
thoſe diſtin Ideas, or at leaſt to give three diſtin&t Names to 


them, to prevent, in ſo important a Notion, the Confuſion 


and Errors that will naturally follow from the promiſcuous 


Uſe of fo doubtful a Term; which is fo far from being ſuſpect- 


ed to have three diſtin, that in ordinary Uſe it has ſcarce one 
clear diſtin& Signification : And if they can thus. make three 
diſtinct Ideas of Subſtance, what hinders why another may not 
make a fourth? 5 : as 0 5 1 
ZI S. 19. They who firſt ran into the Notion of 

5 1-509 905 * A as A8 of real Beings, that needed 
ju: Un ſomething to inhere in, were forced to find out 
Pbilaſepliy. the Word Subſtance to ſupport them. Had the 
= poor Indian Philoſopher (who imagined that the 
Earth alſo wanted ſomething to bear it up) but thought of this 
Word S$:b/tance, he needed not to have been at the Trouble 
to find an Elephant to ſupport it, and a Tortoiſe to ſupport his 


Elephant; the Word Sub/tance would have done it effectually. 


And he that enquired, might have taken'it for as good an An- 
iwer from an Indian Philoſopher, that Sub/lance, without know- 
ing what it is, is that which ſupports the Earth, as we take it 
for a ſufficient Anſwer, and good Doctrine from our European 
Pailoſophers, that Sub/fance, without knowing what it is, is 
that which ſupports Accidents. So that of Subſtance, we have 
no Idea of what it is, but only a confuſed obſcure one of what 
it does. VF | | 
F. 20. Whatever a learned Man may do here, an intelligent 
American, who enquired into the Nature of Things, would 
7 | OG 72 | icarce 


— —— Z 
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ſcarce take'it for a ſatisfactory Account, if deſiring to learn our 
Architecture, he ſhould be told, that a Pillar was a Thing ſup- 
ported by a Ba, and a Baſis ſomething. that ſupported a Pillar: 
Would he not think himſelf mocked inſtead of taught, with 
ſuch an Account as this? And à Stranger to them would be 
very liberally inſtructed in the Nature of — and the Things 
they contained, if he ſhould be told, that all learned Books 
conſiſted of Paper and Letters, and that Letters were Things 
inhering in Paper, and Paper a Thing that held forth Letters; 
a notable Way of having clear Jdeas of Letters and Paper 
But were the Latin Words [uherentia and Subſlantia put into 
the plain Engliſb ones that anſwer them, and were called ict. 
ing on and under-propping, they would better diſcover to us the 
very great Clearneſs there is in the Doctrine of Sulſſascs and 
Accidents, and ſhew of what Uſe they are in deciding of Que- 
ſtions in Werne . 1 FS bl 1 
21. But to return to our Idea of Space. f 5 
100 be not ſuppoſed infinite, which, I think, Al er 5 
no one will affirm, I would aſæ, Whether, if 10% Bounds of 
GOD placed a Man at the Extremity of cor- BS. 
poreal Beings, he could not ſtretch his Hand 


- 


beyond his Body? If he could, then he would put his Arm 


where there was before Space without Boay; and if there he 
| ſpread his Fingers, there would ſtill be Space between them 
without Body : If he could not ſtretch out his Hand, it muſt 
be becauſe of ſome external Hindrance; (for we ſuppoſe him 
alive, with ſuch a Power of moving the Parts of his Body that 
he hath now; which» is not in itfelf-impoſſible, if GOD fo 
pleaſed to have it; or at leaſt, it is not impoſſible for GOD fo 
to move him:) And then I aſk, : Whether that which hinders 
his Hand from moving outwards, : be Subſtance or Accident, 
Something or Nothing? And when they have refolved that, 
they will be able to reſolve themſelves a is, which is, 
or may be between two Bodies at a Diſtance, that is not Body, 
and has no Solidity. In the mean time, the Argument is at leaſt 
as good, that where nothing hinders, (as beyond the utmoſt 
Bounds of all Bodies) a Body put into Motion may move on, 
as where there is nothing between, there two Bodies muſt ne- 
ceſſarily touch; for pure Space between, is ſufficient to take 
away the Neceſſity of mutual Contact; but bare Space in the 
Way, is not ſufficient to ſtop Motion. The Truth is, theſe 
Men muſt either own that they think Body infinite, though 
they are loth to ſpeak it out, or elſe affirm; that Space is not 
Body. For L would fain meet with that thinking Man, that 

| I can 
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can in his Thoughts ſet any Bounds to Space, more than he 
can to Duratian ; or by thinking, hope to arrive at the End 
of either; and therefore if his Idea of Eternity be infinite, 
ſo is his Idea of Immenſity; they are both finite or infinite 


—_—_— „ 

F. 22. Farther, thoſe who aſſert the Impoſ- 
j The Power of ſibility of Space exiſting without Matter, muſt 
21 Annihilation not only make Body infinite, but muſt alſo deny 


proves a Vi a Power in God to annihilate any Part of Mat- 
cuum. ter. No one, I ſuppoſe, will deny that GOD 
| can put an End to all Motion that js in Matter, 
and fix all the Bodies of the Univerſe in a perfect Quiet and 
Reſt, and continue them ſo long as he.pleaſes. Whoever 
then will allow that GOD. can, during ſuch a general Reſt, 
annihilate either this Book, or the Body of him that reads it, 
muſt neceſſarily admit the Poſſibility of a Vacuum; for it is 
evident, that the Space that was filled by the Parts of the an- 
nihilated Body, will ſtill remain, and be a Space withaqut Body; 
for the circumambient Bodies being in perfect Reſt, are a 
Wall of Adamant, and in that State make it a perfect Impoſ- 
ſibility for any other Body to get into that Space. And indeed 
the neceſſary Motion of one Particle of Matter into the Place 
from whence another Particle of Matter is removed, is but a 
Conſequence from the .Suppoſition of Plenitude, which will 
therefore need ſome better Proof than a ſuppoſed Matter of 
Fact, which Experiment can never make out; our own clear 
and diſtinct Ideas plainly ſatisfying us, that there is no neceſſary 
Connection between Space and Solidity, fince we can conceive 
the one without the other. And thoſe who diſpute for or 
againſt a Vacuum, do thereby confeſs they have diſtinct gear 
of Vacuum and Plenum, i. e. that they have an Idea of Exten- 
ſion void of Solidity, tho' they deny its Exiſtence, or elſe they 
diſpute about nothing at all, For they who ſo much alter the 
Signification of Words, as to call Extenſion Body, and conſe- 
quently make the whole Eflence of Body to be nothigg but 
pure Extenſion, without Solidity, muſt talk abſurdly when- 
ever they ſpeak of Vacuum, ſince it is impoſſible ſor Extenſion 
to be without Extenſion : For Vacuum, whether we affirm or 
deny its Exiftence, ſigniſies Space without Body; whoſe very 
Exiſtence no one can deny to be poſſible, who will not make 
Matter infinite, and take from God a Power to annihilate any 
JJ... ou EG mn RE. 
Motion proves F. 23. But not to go fo far as beyond the ut- 
| a Vacuum. moft Bounds of Body in the Univerſe, nor appeal 
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to God's Om nipotency, to find a Vacuum, the Aotion of Bodies, 

that are in our View and Neighbourhood, ſeems to me plainly 
to evincę it. For I deſire any one ſo to divide a ſolid Body of 
any Dimenſion he pleaſes, as to make it poſhble for the ſolid 
Parts to move up and down freely ęyery way within the Bounds. 
of that Superficies, if there be not left in it a void Space, as 
big as the leaſt Part into which he has divided the ſaid folid. 
Body. And if, where the leaſt Particle of the Body divided 
is as big 9s a Muſtard-Seed, a void Space equal to the Bulk of. 
a Mullard-Seed e requiſite to make room for the. free Mo- 

tion of the Parts of the divided Body within the Bounds of. its. 
Superficies, where the Particles of Matter are 100,000,900. 
leſs than a Muſtard-Seed, there muſt alſo be a Space void of 
ſolid Matter, as big as 100,000,00q Part of a Muſtard-Seed: 
For if it hold in one, it will hold in the other, and ſo on in in- 
Fnitum. And let this void Space be as little as it will, it de- 
ſtroys the Hypotheſis of Plenitude. For if there can be a Space 
roid of Body, equal to the ſmalleſt ſeparate Particle of Matter 
now exiſting in Nature, tis ſtill Space without Body, and makes 
2s great a Difference between Space and Body, as if it were 
e y40un, a Diſtance as wide as any in Nature. And there- 
fore, if we ſuppoſe not the void Space neceſſary to Motion, 
equa] to the leaſt Parcel of the divided ſolid Matter, but to 


* 


* 


15 or +55 Of it, the ſame Conſequence will always follow, of 
Space without Matter. CW ES 


d. 24. But the Queſtion being here, Whether gz, Ideas + 
A Idea of Space or Extenſion be the ſame with 93 
the Idea of Body, it is not neceſſary to prove the dy diftin@.. \ 
real Exiſtence of a Vacuum, but the Idea of it; 1 
which 'tis plain Men have, when they enguire and diſpute 
whether there be a Vacuum or no? For if they had not the Idea 
of Space without Body, they could not make a Queſtion about 
its Exiſtence; And if their Idea of Body did not include in it 
ſomething more than the bare Idea of (pets they could have 
no Doubt about the Plenitude of the World; and twould 
be as abſurd to demand, whether there were Space without 
Body, as whether there were Space without Space, or Body 
vio Body, fince theſe were but different Names of the ſame 
_ I. 25. *Tis true, the Idea of Extenſion joins it- Extenſion be- 
ſelf ſo inſeparably with all viſible, and moſt tan- ng in/eparable 
gible Qualities, that it ſuffers us to ſee no one, em Body, 
or feel very few external Objects, without taking if not 
in Impreſſions of Extenſion too. This Readineſs N = 
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of Extenfion to make itſelf be taken Notice of ſo conſtantly 
with other Idas, has been the Occaſion, I gueſs, that ſome 
have made the whole Eſſence of Bady to conſiſt in Extenſion ; 
which is not much to be wondered at, fince ſome have had 
their Minds, by their Eyes and Touch (the buſieſt of all our 
Senſes) ſo filled with the Idea of Extenſion, and, as it were, 
wholly poſſeſſed with it, that they allowed no Exiftence to any 
Thing that had not Extenſion. I ſhall not now argue with 
thoſe Men, who take the Meafure and Poſſibility of all Being 


only from their narrow and groſs Imaginations : But having 


here to do only with thoſe who conclude the Eſſence of Body 
to be Exten/ion, becauſe, they ſay, they cannot imagine any 
ſenſible Quality of any Body . Extenſion; I ſhall defire 
them to conſider, That had they reflected on their Ideas of 
Taſtes and Smells, as much as on thoſe of Sight and Touch, 
nay, had they examined their Ideas of Hunger and Thirſt, and 
ſeveral other Pains, they would have found, that they included 
in them no Idea of Extenſion at all, which is but an Affection 
of Body, as well as the reſt, diſcoverable by our Senſes, 
which are ſcarce acute enough to look into the pure Eſſences 
of Things. 5 

. 26. If thoſe Ideas, which are conſtantly joined to all others, 
muſt therefore be concluded to be the Eſſence of thoſe Things 
which have conſtantly thoſe Ideas joined to them, and are inſe- 
parable from them; then Unity is without doubt the Eſſence of 
every Thing. For there is not any Object of Senſation or Re- 
Rection, which does not carry with it the Idea of one: But the 
Weakneſs of this Kind of Argument we have already ſhewn 
ſufficiently. R 3 en 

27. To conclude, whatever Men ſhall thin 

D concerning the Exiſtence of a Vacuum, this is 
diftin@. plain to me, that we have as clear an Idea 
| Space diſtinft from Solidity, as we have of Soli- 
dity diſtin from Motion, or Motion from Space. We have 
not any two more diftin& Ideas, and we can as eafily conceive 
Space without Solidity, as we can conceive Body or Space with- 
Hut Motion; though it be ever ſo certain, that neither Body 
nor Motion can exiſt without Space. But whether any one will 
take Space to be only a Relation reſulting from the Exiſtence 
-of other Beings at a Diſtance ; or whether they will think the 
Words of the moſt knowing King Selomon, The Heaven, andthe 
Heaven of Heavens, cannot contain thee; or thoſe more empha- 
tical ones of the inſpired Philoſopher S:. Paul, In him we live, 
ahi , and have our Being; ate to be underſtood in a 4 

. | enſe, 
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Senſe, I leave every one to conſider : only our Idea of Space is, 
| think, ſuch'as I have mentioned, and diftin& from that of 
Body, For whether we conſider in Matter itſelf the Diſtance 
of its coherent” ſplid Patts, and call it, in reſpect of thoſe fo- 
lid Parts, Extenfion ; or whether conſidering it as lying be- 
tween the Extremities of any Body in its ſeveral D Bray | 


we call it Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs; or elſe conſidering 
it as lying between any two Bodies, or poſitive Beings, with- 
out any Conſideratign whether there be any Matter or no be- 
tween, we call it DiAance : however named or conſidered, it 
is always the ſame uniform ſimple Idea of Space, taken from Ob- 
jects about which our Senſes have been converſant, w ereF 
having ſettled degs in our Minds, we can revive, repeat, and 
add them one to another, as often as we will, and conſider the 
Space or Diſtance ip imagined, either as filled with ſolid Parts, 
ſo that another Body cannot come there, without diſplacing 
and thruſting out the Body that was there before ; or elſe as 
void of Solidity, ſo that à Body of equal Dimenſions io that 
empty or pure Space, may be placed in it without the Re- 
moving or Expulſion of any Thing that was there. But to 
avoid Confuſion in Diſcourſes concerning this Matter, it were 
poſſibly to be wiſhed, that the Name Extenſion were applied 
only to Matter, or the Diſtance of the Extremities of parti- 
cular Bodies, and the Term Expan/ion to Space in general, 
with or without ſolid Matter poſſeſſing it, ſo as to ſay, Space is 
expanded, and Body extended. But in this every one has his 
Liberty; I propoſe it only for the more clear and diſtindt Way 
of Speaking. : bi | : 
§. 28. The knowing preciſely what our Words Men diffir 

ſtand for, would, I imagine, in this, as well as g in ca- 

2 great many other Caſes, quickly end the Diſ- |;,,1. Ideas. 
pute. For I am apt to think, that Men, when 85 | 
they come to examine them, find their ſimple Ideas all generally 
to agree, though, in Diſcourſe with one another, they perhaps 
confound one another with different Names. I imagine that 
Men who abſtract their Thoughts, and do well examine the 
Ideas of their own Minds, cannot much differ in Thinking ; how- 
ever they may perplex themſelves with Words, according to 
the Way of Speaking of the ſeveral Schools or Sects they have 
been bred up in: though amongſt unthinking Men, who ex- 
amine not ſcrupulouſly and carefully their own Ideas, and ſtrip 
them not from the 1 Men uſe for them, but confound 
them with Words, there muſt be endleſs Diſpute, Wrangling, 
and Jargon, eſpecially if they be learned bookiſh Men, deyoted 
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to ſome Sec, and accuſtomed to the Language of it, and have 
learned to talk after others. But if it ſhould happen, that any 


two thinking Men ſhould really have different Ideas, I do not 
ſee how they could diſcourſe or argue one with another. Here 
J muſt not be miſtaken, to think that every floating Imagina- 
tion in Men's Brains, is preſently of that Sort of Ideas I ipeak 
of. *Tis not eaſy for the Mind to put off thoſe confuſed No- 
tions and Prejudices it has imbibed from Cuſtom, Inadvertency, 
and common Converſation : It requires Pains and Affiduity to 
examine its Ideas, till it reſolves, them into thoſe clear and di- 
ſtinct ſimple ones, out of which they are compounded; and to 
ſee which, amongſt its ſimple ones, have or have not a neceſ- 
ſary Connection and Dependance one upon another. Till a 
Man doth this in the primary and original Notions of Things, 
he builds upon floating and uncertain 3 and will often 
find himſelf at a Loſs. e 
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8 S. 1 HERE is another got of Di- 

Daa , &. t8 HERE is another Sort 

ir . | ſtance or Length, the Idea whereof 
we get not from the permanent 


eeting Exten- 
fron . ; 


Reflection on b | ans: n 
theTrainof our (which amounts to this; the more I ſet my 


Ideas. to think of it, the leſs J underſtand it;) might 
perhaps perſuade one, that Tims, which reveals 


all other Things, is itſelf not to be diſcovered. © Duration, 
Time, and Eternity, are not without Reaſon thought to have 


fomething very abſtruſe in their Nature. But however remote 


theſe may ſeem from our Comprehenſion, yet if we trace them 


right to their Originals, I doubt not but one of thoſe Sources 
of all our Knowledge, viz. Senſatim and Refiaction, will be able 
to furniſh us with theſe ſdeas, as clear and diſtin as many 


ther, 


n 5 1 7 - 
8 
: : . 
A 


which we find 


good Part of that Duration, and thinks that Time ſhorter than 
it is. But if Sleep commonly unites the diftant Parts of Duca- 
tion, it is becauſe during that Time we have no Sueceſſion of 
Ideas in our Minds. For if a Man, during his Sleep, dreams, 
and Variety of Ideas make themſelves perceptible in his Mind 

e SO one 
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one after another, he hath then, during ſuch 4 Dreaming, 4 
Senſe of Duration, and of the Length of it. By which it is to 
me very clear, that Men derive their Ideas of Duration from 
their Reflection on the Train of the Ideas they obſerve to ſucceed 
one another in their own Underſtandings ; without which Ob- 
ſervation they can have no Notion of Duration, whatever may 
happen in the World. e 4 25 

| §. 5. Indeed a Man having, from reflecting on 
222 - the Succeſſion and Number of his own — 


Micable ts got the Notion or Idea of Duration, he can apply 


Things abi: that Notion to Things which exiſt: while he 
ave ſleep. does not think; as he that has got the Idea of 

Extenſion from Bodies by his Sight or Touch; 
can apply it to Diſtances, where no Body is ſeen or felt. And 
therefore, though a Man has no Perception of the Length of 
Duration, which paſſed whilſt he ſlept or thought not; yet 
having obſerved the Revolution of Days and Nights, and 
found the Length of their Duration to be in Appearance regu- 
lar and conſtant, he can, upon the Suppoſition that that Re- 
volution has proceeded after the ſame Manner, whilſt he was 
aſleep or thought not, as it uſed to do at other Times; he can, 
I fay, imagine and make Allowance for the Length of Dura- 
tion, whilſt he flept. But if Adam and Eve, (when they were 
alone in the World) inſtead of their ordinary Night's Sleep, 
had paſſed the whole twenty-four Hours in one continued 
Sleep, the Duration of that twenty-four Hours had been irre- 
coverably loſt to them, and been for ever left out of their Ac- 
compt of Time. 


bo 5 — - rious Ideas one after another in our Underſiand- 
from Motion. 7785, we get the Notion of Succeſſion ; which if 


any one ſhould think we did rather get. from 
our Obſervation of Motion by our Senſes, he will, perhaps, be 
of my Mind, when he conſiders, that even Motion produces 
in his Mind an Idea of Succeſſion, no otherwiſe than as it pro- 
duces there a continued Train of diſtinguiſhable Ideas. For a 
Man looking upon a Body really moving, perceives yet no Mo- 
tion at all, unleſs that Motion produces a conſtant Train / 
ſucceſſive Ideas; v. g. a Man becalmed at Sea, out of Sight of 
Land, in a fair Day, may look on the Sun, or Sea, or Ship, 2 
whole Hour together, and perceive no Motion at all in either; 
though it be certain, that two, and perhaps all of them have 
moved, during that Time, a-great Way: But as ſoon as he 
perceives either of them to have changed Diſtance with m_ 
| | other 
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other Body, as ſoon as this Motion produces any new [da in | 


him, then he perceives that, there has been Motion. But 
where-ever'a Man is, with all Things at reſt about him, with- 
out perceiving any Motion at all; if during this Hour of Quiet 
he has been thinking, he will perceive the various ideas of his 
own Thoughts in his own Mind, appearing one after another, 
and thereby obſerve and find Succeſſion, where he could obſerve 
no Motion. * e 

F. 7. And this, I think, is the Reaſon why. Motions very flow, 
tho' they are conſtant, are not perceived by us; becauſe in their 
Remove from one ſenſible Part towards another, their Change 
of Diſtance is ſo ſlow, that it cauſes no new /deas in us, but 
a good while one after another; and ſo not cauſing a conſtant 
Train of new Ideas to follow one another immediately in our 
Minds, we have no Perception of Motion; which conſiſting in 
à conſtant Suceeſſion, we cannot perceive that Sueceſſion, with - 
out a conſtant Succeſſion of varying Ideas ariſing from it. 

$. 8. On the contrary, Things that move ſo ſwift, as not to af- 
ſect the Senſes diſtinctly with ſeveral diſtinguiſhable Diſtances 
of. their Motion, and fo cauſe not any Train of Ideas in the 
Mind, are not alſo-percetved to move. For any thing that moves 
round about in a Circle, in leſs Time than our Idas are wont 
to ſucceed one another in dur Minds, is not-perceived to move; 
but ſeems to be a perfect, entire Circle of that Matter or Co- 
lour, and not a Part of a Circle in Motion. 

$. 9. Hence I leave it to others to judge, whe- 
ther it be not probable, that our Ideas do, vrhilſt 
we are awake, ſucceed one another in our Minds 
at certain Diſtances, not much unlike the Images / niche. 
in the Inſide of a Lanthorn, turned round by the  _ 
Heat of a Candle. This Appearance of theirs in Train, tho“, 
perhaps, it may be ſometimes faſter, and ſometimes ſlower; 
yet, I gueſs, varies not very much in a waking Man: There 
ſeem to be certain Bounds to the Quictneſe and Slotuneſe of the Suc-- 
ceſſon of thoſe Ideas one to another in our Minds, beyond which; 
= can neither delay nor haſten. 


The | Train of : 


Ideas has a 


- 


F. 10. The Reaſon I have for this odd-ConjeQure, is from 
obſerving that in the Impreſſions made upon any of our Senſes, 
we can but to a certain Degree perceive any Succeſſion ; which 
if exceeding quick, the Senſe of Succeſſion is loſt, even in Caſes 
where it is evident that there is a real Succeſſion. Let a Can- 
non Bullet. paſs-through. a Room, and in its Way take with it 
any Limb, or fleſhy Parts of a Man; tis as dear as any De- 
monſtration can be, that it muſt ſtrike ſucceſſively the two Sides 


certain Degree 
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of the Room : *Tis alſo evident, that it muſt touch one Part of 


the Fleſh firſt, and another after, and ſo in Succeſhon: And 


yet J believe no-body, who ever felt the Pain of ſuch a Shot, or 


heard the Blow againſt the two. diſtant Walls; could perceive 


any Succeſſion, either in the Pain or Sound of ſo ſwift a Stroke. 
Such a Part of Duration as this, wherein we perceive no Suc- 
ceſſion, is that which we may call an Jzſtant; and is that which 
takes up the Time of only one Idea in our Minds, without the Suc- 


ceſſion of another, wherein therefore we perceive no ducceſſion 


§. II. This alſo happens where the Motion is fo floivs as not 
to ſupply a conſtant Train of freſh Ideas to the Senſes, as faſt 
as the Mind is capable of receiving new ones into it; and fo 


other Ideas of our own Thoughts, having room to come into 


our Minds between thoſe offered to our Senſes by the moving 


Body, there the Senſe of Motion is lot; and the Body, though 


it really moves, yet not changing perceivable Diitance with 
ſome other Bodies, as faſt as the Ideas of our, own Minds do 
naturally follow one another in Train, the Thing feems to 
ſtand ſtill, as is evident in the Hands of Clocks and Shadows 
of Sun-dials, and other conſtant, but flow Motions z where, 
though after certain Intervals, we perceive by the Change of 
Diſtance, that it hath moved, yet the Motion itſelf we per- 
ceive ne, 15 | „ 


This Train the g. 12. So that to me it ſeems, that the conſtani 


Meaſure of and regular Succeſſion of Ideas in a waking Man; 
other Succe/ſ= is, as it were, the Meaſure and Standard of al! 
frons., other Succeſſions : whereof if any one either ex- 


ceeds the Pace of our Ideas, as where two Sounds or Pains, &c: | 


take up in their Succeſſion the Duration of but one Idea; or 
elſe where any Motion or Succeſſion is ſo ſlow, as that it keeps 
not pace with the Ideas in our Minds, or the Quickneſs in 
which they take their Turns; as when any one or more Ideas, 
in their ordinary Courſe, come into our Mind between thoſe 
which are offered to the Sight by the different perceptible Di- 
ſtances of a Body in Motion, or between Sounds or Smells fol- 
lowing one another; there alſo the Senſe of a conſtant conti- 


nued Succeſſion is loſt, and we perceive it not, but with certain 


Gaps of Reſt between. 5 5 a 
The Mid F. 13. If it be ſo, that the Ideas of our Minds, 
5 e whilſt we have any there, do conſtantly change 
* n 773 and ſhift in a continual Succeſſion, it would be 
Idea. impoſſible, may any one ſay, for a Man to think 
| | long of any one Thing: By which, if it be _ 

| tha 


8 


take of the Ideas of our own Min 
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that a Man may have one ſelf-ſame. ſingle Idea a long Time alme in 


his Mind, without any Variation at all, I think, in Matter of Fact, 


it is not poſſible : For which (not knowing how the Idear of our 
Minds are framed, of what Materials they are made, whence 


they have their Light, and how. they come to make their Ap- 
arances) I can give no other Reaſon but Experience; and I 


would have any one try whether he can keep one unvaried 
ſingle Idea in his Mind, without any other, for any conſiderable 
Time together. | | a „„ 85 

$. 14. For Trial, let him take any Figure, any Degree of 
Light or Whiteneſs, or what other he pleaſes ; and he will, I 
ſuppoſe, find it difficult to keep all other Ideas out of his Mind; 
but that ſome, either of another Kind, or various Conſidera- 
tions of that Idea (each of which Conſiderations is a new Idea) 
will conſtantly ſucceed one another in his Thoughts, let him be 
as wary as he can. „ 2 

9. 15. All that is in a Man's Power in this Caſe, I think, 
is only to mind and obſerve what the Ideas are that take their 
Turns in his Underſtanding; or elſe to direct the Sort, and 
call in ſuch as he hath a Deſire or Uſe of; but hinder the con- 
fant Succeſſion of freſh ones, I think he cannot, though he may 
3 chuſe whether he will heedfully obſerve and conſider 

en e | | rs 

. 16, Whether theſe ſeveral Ideas in a Man's Ide s Bonden 
M4 made by certain Motions, I will not 7 i 5 EH 
here diſpute; but this I am ſure, that they in- 10 Senſe of 
clude no Idea of Motion in their Appearance; Morion. 


| and if a Man had not the Idea of Motion other- 


wiſe, I think he would have none at all; which is enough to 
my preſent Purpoſe, and ſufficiently ſhews, that the Notice we 

4 appearing there one after 
another, is that which gives us the Idea of Succeſſion and Dura- 
tion, without which we ſhould have no ſuch Ideas at all. It is 


not then Motion, but the conſtant Train of Ideas in our Minds 


whilſt we are waking, that furniſhes. us with the Idea of Dura- 


tion; wheteof Motion no otherwiſe gives us any Perception, 
than as it Cauſes in our Minds a conftant Succeſſion of Ideas, 


as I have before ſhewed ; and we have as clear an Idea of Suc- 
cellion and Duration, by the Train of other Ideas ſucceeding one 
another in our Minds, without the Idea of any Motion, as by 
the Train of Ideas Cauſed by the uninterrupted ſenſible Change 
of Diſtance between two Bodies, which we have from Motion; 


and therefore we ſhould as well have the Ida of Duration, 
were there no Senſe of Motion at all. „ 


Vor. I. 8.7. Having 
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. the propereſt 
. Meaſures of 


' Duration, und iti faiple Whdes. = 
„ . x7, Having thus got the ger el Dutton 


A "DER 4 LED + #421 13 5 A) FF 1 eig 
Tine is Dura- the next Thing natural for the Mind to do, is to 


How ſet out ger ſome Meaſure of this common Dur atin, 
Meaſures. whe eby it might Ju ge of its different Lengths, 
. A rx i447, 3 | n. el 1 105 8 t 1 
and conſider the diſtin Order Wherein ſeveral 
Things exiſt, without which a great Part of our 'Knowledye 
would be confuſed, and a great Part of Hiſtory be rendered 
| 9 7 oof N r OE NOTE EN BT Fs PE GER 
very uſeleſs. This Conſideration of Duration, as fet out by 
certain Periods, and marked by certain Meaſures or Epoche, is 


that, I think, which moſt. properly we call Time. 5 
x 6 rigs 46,0 enn n 
. 8. 18. In the meaſuring of Extenſion, there 
good Men- js nothing more required but the pte en af 
 fereof Time i Pothing more required but the e 
mt divide its the Standard or Meaſure we make ue of to the 
' ephole Duras: © Thing of whoſe Extenfion we would be inform- 
tion into equal ed; but in the meaſuring of Duration this Can- 
_ Periods, . not be done, becauſe no two different Parts of 
dlaucceſſion can be put together to meafure one 
another; and nothing being a og tif of Duration but Dura- 
tion, as nothing is of Extenſion but Extenſion, we cannot 
keep by us any ſtanding, unvarying Meaſure of Duration. 
which conſiſts in a conſtant fleeting Succeſſion, as we can of 
certain Lengths of Extenſion, as Inches, Feet, Yards, &. 
marked out in permanent Parcels of Matter. Nothing then 
© could ſerve well for a convenient Meaſure of Time, but what 
has divided the whole Length of its Duration into appateiity 
equal Portions by conſtantly repeated Periods. What Portions 
of Duration are not diſtinguiſhed, or conſidered” as diſtinguiſped 
and meaſured by ſuch Periods, come not fo properly under the 
_ Notion of Time, as appears by ſuch Phraſes 45 Mels, Lit. Before 
all Time, and when Time ſhall be no more. © © 
| Fi. 19. The diurnal, and annual Revolutions 
the Sun, as having been from the beginning of 
Sun and ln Nature conſtant, regular, and univerſally obſer- 
vable by all Mankind, and "ſuppoſed equal to 
one another, have been with Reaſon made of 
for the Meaſure 40 Duration. But the Diſtine 
| tion of Days and Years having depended on the 
Motion of the Sun, it has brought this Miſtake with it, that 
has been thought that Motion and Duration were the Meaſure 
one of another; for Men, in the meaſuring of the Length of Tint 
| having been accuſtomed to the Ideas of Minutes, Hours, Days 
Months, Years, &c. which they found themſelves, upon. an 
mention of Time or Duration, preſently to think on, all whicl 
Portions of Time were meaſured out, by the Motion ch thoſe 
| ; 5 CE | | Ce” >” "megveh}] 


Time. 
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Men to teckgn. 1-4 elr Years. Wy, 


the Sunz an 7 We ee t t ſome People: rite}; 

in Amer 10 Sand eit "Years. - the coming. of certain 50 
among i their Erie 175 S and leaving them at 

others, it of an Ague, the of Hunger or. irſts 

Fl Smell, | =_ 15 e or any other te 10 antly. at 
 equidiſtant Periods,, and making le 12 5 den no- 
dice of, Would. nk 51 12 17 Cour ſe 9 805 ceſhon, 

and diſtin uiſh th e. Diſt Far of. Os 1 bus, we. 4 that. 

born blind count t Time wel enough | Years, whoſe. Reyolu- 


tions yet they cannot diſtinguiſh þ 770 that they perceive. 
N ehe wh Kind Ma 1 l 


not: An whether 4 ah, who diſtinguiſhed his 
Pe 1 Me the Heat of mmer; or Cold of Winter, by 


the Smell of any. ; Flower of the; rin or Taſte of any Fruit of 
the A e un, not haye. ry INE Meaſure of Tim 


ime than 
the Romans ad 8 8 55 Reformation of their Calendar. 


Julius Cz/ar, or other People, whoſe Years, e 
ſtanding ie Mentor» N Sun, which they pretend to make 


5 of, = very Irregular ?. ? And it adds no ſmall Difficulty to 
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from the Creation to the Flood conſtantly in the Xquator, and 
ſo equally diſperſed its ee and Heat to all the habitable Parts 
of the Earth, in Days all of the ſame Length, without its an- 
nual Variations to the Tropicks, as a late ingenious Author 
ſuppoſes , I do not think it very eaſy to imagine, that (notwith- 
ſtanding the Motion of the Sun) Men ſhould, in the Autedilu- 
vian World, from the Beginning count by Vears, or meaſure 
their Time by Periods, that had no ſenſible Marks very obvious 
to diſtinguiſh them b. is | | 
8 F. 21. But perhaps it will be ſaid, without a 
regular Motion, ſuch as of the Sun, or ſome 
Lan be certain- Other, how could it ever be known that ſuch 
ly known to be Periods were equal? To which I anſwer, the 
equal. Equality of any other returning Appearances 
might be known by the ſame Way that that of 

Days was known, or preſumed to be ſo at firſt, which was only 
by judging of them by the Train of Ideas which had paſſed in 
Men's Minds in the Intervals: By which Train of Ideas diſ- 
covering Inequality in the natural Days, but none in the arti- 
ficial Days, the artificial Days, or Nux8huepa, were gueſſed 


No two Parts 
of Duration 


to be equal, which was ſufficient to make them ſerve for a 


Meaſure, Though exacter Search has fince diſcovered Inequa- 
lity in the diurnal Revolutions of the Sun, and we know not 
whether the annual alſo be not unequal; theſe yet, by their 
preſumed and apparent Equality, ſerve as well to reckon Time 
by (tho? not to meaſure the Parts of Duration exactly) as if they 
could be proved to be exactly equal. We muſt therefore care- 
fully diſtinguiſh betwixt Duration itſelf, and the Meaſures we 
make uſe of to judge of its Length. Duration in itſelf is to be 
' conſidered as going on in one conſtant, equal, uniform Courſe; 
but none of the Meaſures of it which we make uſe of can be 
' known to do ſo; nor can we be aſſured that their aſſigned Parts 
or Periods are equal in Duration one to another; for two ſuc- 
ceflive Lengths of Duration, however meaſured, can never be 
demonſtrated to be equal. The Motion of the Sun, which the 
World uſed ſo long and ſo confidently for an exact Meaſure of 
Duration, has, as I ſaid, been found in its ſeveral Parts un- 
equal: And though Men have of late made uſe of a Pendulum, 
as a more ſteady and regular Motion than that of the Sun, 
or (to ſpeak more truly) of the Earth; yet if any one ſhould 
be aſked how he certainly knows that the two ſucceſſive 
| Swings of a Pendulum are equal, it would be very hard to 
ſatisfy him that they are infallibly ſo; ſince we 1 1 
N N ure 


— 


* Dr. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
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ſure that the Cauſe of that Motion, which is unknown to us, 
ſhall always operate: equall); and we are ſure that the Me- 
dium in Which the Pendulum moves js not conſtantly the fame; 
cither of which varying, may alter the Equality of ſuch Pe- 
riods, and thereby deftroy the Certainty and Exactneſs of the 
Meaſure by Motion, as well as any other.Periods of other Ap- 
pearances; the Notion of Duration fill aaa clear, tho 
our Meaſures of it cannot any of them be demonſtrated to be 
exact. Since then no two Portions of Succeſſion can be brought 
together, it is impoſſible ever certainly to know their Equality. 
All that we can do for a Meaſure of Time, is to take ſuch as 
have continual ſucceffive Appearances at ſeemingly equidiftant 
periods; of which ſeeming Equality we have no other Meaſure, but 
ſuch as the Train of our own Ideas have lodged in our Memo- 
ries, with the Concurrence of other probable Reaſons, to per- 
ſuade us of their Equality. 152 65 ä N 


$. 22. One Thing ſeems ſtrange to me, that 27, i , 


| wailft all Men manifeſtly meaſured Time by the ze .,- 
; Motion of the great 2 viſible Bodies of the 1 27 
| World, Time yet ſhould be "defined to be the nom 
Meaſure of Motion; whereas it is obvious to every one who 
"I reflects ever ſo little on it, that to meaſure Motion, Space is 
- as neceſſary to be conſidered as Time; and thoſe who look a 
t little farther, will find alſo the Bulk of the Thing moved ne- 
; ceſſary to be taken into the Computation, by any one who will 
5 eſtimate or meaſure Motion, ſo as to judge right of it. Nor 
/ indeed does Motion any otherwiſe conduce to the meaſuring 
: of Duration, than as it conſtantly brings. about the Return of 
certain ſenſible /deas in ſeeming equidiſtant Periods. For if 
# the Motion of the Sun were as unequal as of a Ship driven by 
b unſteady Winds, ſometimes very ſlow, and at others irregular- 
i ly very ſwift; or if, being conſtantly equally ſwift, it yet was 
4 not circular, and produced not the ſame Appearances, it would 


not at all help us to meaſure Time, any more than the ſeeming 

ynequal Motion of a Comet does. 7 | 

of 5. 23. Minutes, Hours, Days, and Years, are 
then no more neceſſary to Time or Duration, than 


”- x 
TD ED 


Minutes, © 


. | 395 Sos | . Hours, Days, | 

a Inches, Feet, Yards, and Miles, marked out in _,; Tons.” not | 
I 3 he | 3 2 2 8 1 

my any Matter, are to Extenſion, For tho* we in necgſſary Mea- 


1d this Part of the Univerſe, by the conſtant Uſe ſures of Dura- 
of them, as of Periods ſet out by the Revolu- rien. {3 
* tlons of the Sun, or as known Parts of fuch' ,, 
bo Periods, have fixed the Ideas of ſuch Lengths of Duration in 
ure eur Minds, which we apply to all Parts of Time, "whoſe 
| es K 3 L 
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Lengths we would conſider; yet there may he giber Parts. of, 
than, in Japen they, do our Inches, Feet, or Miles. But yet 


i! ſomething analogous, to them there muſt be; for without ſome py 
lf regular periodical Returns we could; not meaſure. ourſelyes, or my 
| ſignify to others the Length of any Duration, though at the, of 
il ſame Time the World were as full of Motion as it is now, but, rath 
F no Part of it diſpoſed into wenne ee ently e the 
0 Revolutions. As the different Meaſurgs that may be made 25 2 
ih uſe of for the Account of Time, do not at All alter the No- that 
ii tion of Duration, which, is the I ng to. be. meaſured, no more Mir 
| than the different Standards of a Foot and a Cubit, alter the ma 
: Notion of Extenſion. to thoſe who make uſe of thoſe different we 
is | Meaſures. n o dt doi alt,, , „ the 
| noon $. 25. The Mind JAYNE 41 K al ſuch A * 
JJ Tine appli- Meaſure, of Time as the annual Revolution o Rea 
1 ak to Burg. the Sun, can apply. that, Meaſure io Puration, I ae! 
| rion ber? Wherein that Meaſure itſelf, did not. exiſt, and the 1 
1 Time. with which in the Reality of.its Being it had 6 
| | nothing to do: For 5 ſays. that Abra- 1 
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Miles, from this Place to the remoteſt Rady of the Univerſe, one I 
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Motion, as well as by the other ae en Though, 
where there is no Body. a Nenn a3 ER 


8 27.7 If it be gb Jecled to me Peres that i In this Way, of ex- 


plaining of Time! have begged what I ſhould not, viz. that 
the World is neither eternal nor infinite; T anſwer, that to 
my preſent Purpoſe it i is not needful in this Place to make uſe 
of Arguments to evince the World to be finite both in Du- / 
ration and Extenſion; but it being at leaſt as conceivable aas 
the contrary, I have certainly the; Liberty to ſuppoſe it, as well 
as any one hath to ſuppoſe the eontrary; and 1 doubt not but 
that every ane that will go about it, may eaſily conceive; in his 
Mind the beginning of Motion, though not of all Duration; and ſo 
may come to a Stop, and non ultra, in his Conſideration of Mo- 
tion. So alſo in his Thoughts he may ſet Limits to Body: and 
the Extenſion belonging to it, but not to Space where no Body 
is; the utmoſt Bounds: of Space and Duration being beyond the 
Reach of Thought, as well as the utmoſt Bounds of Number 
are beyond the Jargeſt Comprehenſion of the Mind x 3 and e 


the ſame Reaſon, as-we ſhall ſee in another Place. N ; 


$. 28. By the nel Means therefore, and 0 a8 
from the ſame Original that we come to have Kerb. 
the Idea of Time, we have alſo that Idea which 
we call Eternity, vi. having got the. Idea of Succeſſion and 
Duration, by reflecting on the Train of our own Ideas, cauſed 
in us either by the natural Appearances of thoſe Ideas coming 
conſtantly of themſelves into our waking Thoughts, or elſe 
cauſed by external Objects ſueceſſively affecting our Senſes ;. and, 
having from the Revolutions of the 80 un got the Ideas of certain 
Lengths of Duration, we can in our 8 add ſuch Lengths, 
of Duration to one another as often as we pleaſe, and apply 
them fo added to Durations paſt or to come; . this we can 
continue to do on without Baunds or Limits, and 1 in 
infnitum, and apply thus the Length of the annual Motion of, 
the Sun to Duration, ſuppoſed before the Sun's, or any other; 
Motion had its Being; Which is no more. difficult or abſurd, 
than to apply the Notion IBhave of the moving of a Shadow 
one Hour to-day upon the Sun- dial, to the Duration of ſome-. 
thing laſt Night; v. g. the burning of a Candle, which is now: 
abſolutely ſeparate- Frogs all actual Motion; and it is as impoſ- 
ſible for the Duration of chat Flame for. an Hour laſt Night, 
to co-exiſt with any Motion that now is, or ever ſhall be, 
as for any Part of n that was before the Beginning of 
the World to co-exiſt with the Motion of the Sun now: But 


yet this hinders not, but that having the Idaa of the Length of 
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152 Duration, and its fimple Modes, 


the Motion of the Shadow on a Dial between the Marks of 


two Hours, I can as diſtinctly meaſure in my Thoughts the 
Duration of that Candle- light laſt Night, as I can the Duration 
of any Thing that does now exiſt; and it is no more than to 


think, that had the Sun ſhone then on the Dial, and moved 


after the ſame rate it doth now, the Shadow on the Dial would 
have paſſed from one Hour- line to another whilſt that Flame of 


the Candle laſted. 


§. 29. The Notion of an Hour, Day, or Year, being only 


the Idea T have of the Length of certain periodical regular Mo- 


tions, neither of which Motions do ever all at once exiſt, but 
only in the Ideas I have of them in my Memory, derived from 
my Senſes or Reflection; I can with the ſame Eaſe, and for the 


ſame Reaſon, Pr it in my Thoughts to Duration antecedent 


to all Manner of Motion, as well as to any Thing that is but a 
Minute or a Day antecedent to the Motion that at this very 
Moment the Sun is in. All Things paſt are equally and per- 
fectly at reſt, and to this Way of Conſideration of them are all 
one, whether they were before the Beginning of the World, 
or but Yeſterday ; the meaſuring of any Duration by ſome Mo- 
tion, depending not at all on the real Co-exiſtence of that Thing 
to that Motion, or any other Periods of Revolution, but the 
having @ clear Idea of the Length of ſome periodical known Mo- 


tion, or other Intervals of Duration in my Mind, and apphing 


that to the Duration of the Thing T would meaſure. 

F. 30. Hence we ſee, that ſome Men imagine the Duration 
of the World, from its firſt Exiſtence to this preſent Year 1689, 
to have been 5639 Years, or equal to 5639 annual Revolutions 
of the Sun; and others a great deal more; as the Ægyptians of 
old, who in the Time of Alexander counted 23000 Years from 
the Reign of the Sun; and the Chineſe now, who account the 
World 3,269,000 Years old, or more; which longer Dura- 
tion of the World, according to their Computation, though I 


ſhould not believe to be true, yet I can equally imagine it 


with them, and as truly underſtand and ſay one is longer than 
the other, as I mderfiand that Methuſalem's Life was longer 
than Enoch's; and if the common reckoning of 5639 ſhould 


be true (as it may be, as well as any other aſſigned) it hinders 


not at all my imagining what others mean, when they make the 
World 1000 Years older, fince every one may with the ſame 
Facility imagine (I do not ſay believe) the World to be 50000 
Years old, as 5639; and may as well conceive the Duration of 
50009 Years, as 5639. Whereby it appears, that to 88 

5 . ſuring 


1 Durat ion, and it s fanple: Modes, 1 


ſuring the Duration of any Thing by Time, it is not requiſite that 
br Thing ſhould 2 2 the Motion we meaſure by, 
or any other periodical Revolution; but it ſuffices to this Pur- 
poſe, that we have the Idea of the Length. of any regular periadical . 
Appearances, which we can in our Minds apply to Duration, 
with which the Motion or Appearance never co-exiſted. | 
F. 31. For as, in the Hiſtory of the Creation delivered by 18 
Moſes, I can imagine that Light exiſted three Days before the [ 
Sun was, or had any Motion, barely by thinking that the Du- 1 
ration of Light, — 45 the Sun was created, was ſo long as (if i 38 
the Sun had moved then as it doth now) would have been equal | 
to three of his diurnal Revolutions ; ſo by the ſame Way I can 
haye an Idea of the Chaos, or Angels being created, befare there 
was either Liebt or any continued Motion, a Minute, an Hour, 
a Day, a Year, or 1000 Years. For if I can but conſider Du- 
ration equal to one Minute, before either the Being or Motion 
of any Body, I can add one Minute more till I come to 60: 
And by the ſame Way of adding Minutes, Hours, or Years, 
(i. e. ſuch or ſuch Parts of the Sun's Revolution, or any other 
Period, whereof I have the Idea) proceed in inſinitum, and ſup- 
poſe a Duration exceeding as many ſuch Reriods as I can reckon, 
let me add whilſt I will; which 7 think is the Notion we have 
of Eternity, of whoſe Infinity we have no other Notion than 
we have of the Infinity of Number, to which we can add for 
ever without End. „ . 4 
$. 32, And thus I think it is plain, that from thoſe two 
Fountains of all Knowledge before- mentioned, (viz, ) Reflection 
| and bah, ur get the les of Pratt, aud the Meaſures 


For, Fir/l, by obſerving what paſſes in our Minds, how our 
Ideas there in Train conſtantly ſome vaniſh, and others begin to 
appear, we come by the Idea of Succeſſion. 5 =} 

Secondly, By obſerving a Diſtance in the Parts of this Succeſ- 
ſion, we get the Idea of Duration. 8 

Thirdly, By Senſation obſerving certain Appearances at cer- 
tain regular and ſeeming equidiſtant Periods, we get the Ideas 
of certain Lengths or Meaſures of Duration, as Minutes, Hours, 
Days, Years, c. 

_ Fourthly, By being able to repeat thoſe Meaſures of Time, 
or Ideas of ſtated Length of Duration in our Minds, as often as 
we will, we can come to imagine Duration, where nothing does 
really endure or 5 and thus we imagine To- morrow, next 
Year, or ſeven Years hence. = | | 
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r $4 Duration ond Expanſion; confidered together. | 
Sh By bein able to repeat any ſuch Idea of any Length 


as of a Minute, a Year, or an Age, as often as we 
will” in. our own Thou ghts, and adding them one to another, 


without ever com! 0 the End of ſuch Addition, any nearer 
than we can to the End of Number, to which we can always 


add, we come by the Ida of Ererni in as the future eternal Du- 
ternity' of that Infimite Be- 

ing, which muſt neceſſarily have always Giſted. e 
S;xthly, By conſidering any Part of infinite Dubdeighs as ſet 
out by periodical' omen we Soy 9 the Tala of what 1 we 


ration of our Souls, as well as the 


ca 1 Time in general. 
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Hough we. ve: in the 88 


8. 1. 
Buhcapable of; 985 Chapters dwelt pretty long on the 


11 and 


LY k 


for on 3 yet hey being Ideas of general Concern- 


ment, hs ks ſomething very abſtruſe and peculiar in their 
Nature, the comparing them one with another may, perhaps, 


be of Uſe for their IHuſtration; and we may have the more 


clear and diſtin Conception of them, by taking a View of 


them together. Diſtance or Space, in its ſimple abſtract Con- 


ception, to avoid Confuſion, I call Expanſion, to diſtinguiſh it 


from Extenſis on, which by ſome is uſed to expreſs" this Diſtance 


only as it ĩs in the folid Parts of Matter, and ſo includes, or at 
leaſt intimates the Idea of Body: Whereas the Idea of pure Di- 
ſtance includes no ſuch Thing, 1 prefer alſo the Word Ex- 
panfiom to Space, becauſe Space is often applied to Diſtance of 
fleeting ſucceſſive Parts which never exiſt together, Z ag well as 


to thoſe which are permanent, In both theſe, (viz. Expanſin 


and Duration) the Mind has this common 2 of continued 
Lengths, capable of greater or leſs Quantities: For a Man bas 
as eser? an Iden of the Difference of the Length of an Hour 
and a Day, as of an Inch and a Foot. 
Expanſion no: F. 2. The Mind, having got he e of che 
Eunded by Length of any Part of Erpunſion, let it be a Span, 
Mae, ora Pace, or what Length you will, can, _ 
een 


- Conſiderations of Space and Dura- 


1 


1 


Diratima 100 pan fn; fuel gether. 155 


veen ald, TEpeatthat Ta; and foaddingit tg the former, e 
2 of . engtb, and make it equal to two pans, or two Faces, 
and ſo ad often as it will, till i it equals the Diftance of any Parts, 
of the Earth one from another, and increaſe hos, till 5 2 
amounts to. "the. iſtance of the Sun, or remote: Star. 1 


ſuch a Progteon as thig, ſetting out from 65 5 We ? 13 | 


is, or any other Place, it can proceed and Paſs 
Lengths, and find nothing to ſtop its 850 1 One, Lehen ke 15 


come to the] nd of folid Extenſion ; ; the Extrendit iy 10 50 
of all Box Ys We have no Diffeulty to arrive at: But when, the, 
Mind j 18 t erer it finds nothing to hinder, its Pre greſs into this 7 
codlef xpanſion 3 4 of [that i it can neither find nor conceive any, 
End. Nor, let any one 55 That beyond 5 Bounds of 
there is noth ng at AI, un leſs he will CO! ne GOD, within, 
the Limits. 0 Latten 5 : whole, Une anding was 
filled and en roed with . Wiſdom, . ſeems ; to have other. 
Thoughts, when, M6 fort Hs 275 An the, zen of Heavens, 
cannot contain thee 25 Vs. very much. magnifies it 
himſelf the Ce pacity of his own Underſtand Fe who 1912575 
bimſelf, that, Ie can extend his Thoughts farther than GOD, 
exiſts, or imagine any Expanſion 8 3 he i is not, 3 
9.3˙ Juſt ſo is it in Duration, The. Mi ud, hav-. Nor Duration 
mg got the, Idea of any - Len ngth of Zan e. hd .& Motion: 


double, multiply, and enlar. bg not o beyond 170 
its 90 1 but Beg the if a O une c6rporeal Beings, 3 wg 
all the he MEE of 5 1 5 n rom the ons Pure: of t 3 


we cannot yet extend it 1 all Feng“ 
cally EY fo a gold z and tis 110 to Bhd 2 nne. 
ot 9 55 one ſhou uld dou t Hogs he Jil NE 1 5 Tmm = 


45 5 every one 17 ar and With ut 1 Fa 1.725 by admit . 
. ſpeaks of, and . 1 Nor | 2 Tit Dura. 
ut ti 


tion, than in- 


with more Boubting and Reſerye „that! many * Kg n 
mit, or ſuppoſe the Infinity 97 Space. , The Rea Wes | 
ſon whereof ſeems to me to be this, that Duration and Exten- 


ſion being uſed as n of Affections belonging to other 
Beings, 
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156 Duration and Expansion, considered together. 


Beings, we eaſily conceive in G OD infinite Duration, and we 
cannot avoid doing fo : But not attributing to him Extenſion, 


but only to Matter, which is finite, we are apter to doubt of 


the Exiſtence of Expanſion without Matter, of which alone 
we commonly ſuppoſe it an Attribute. And therefore, when 
Men purſue their Thoughts of Space, they are apt to ſtop at 


the Confines of Body, as if Space were there at an End too, 


and reached no farther. Or if their Ideas upon Conſideration 
carry them farther, yet they term what is beyond the Limits 


of the Univerſe, imaginary Space; as if it were nothing, be- 
cCauſe there is no Body exiſting in it. Whereas Duration, an- 


tecedent to all Body, and to the Motions which it is meaſured 


by, they never term imaginary ; becauſe it is never ſuppoſed 


void of ſome other real Exiſtence, And if the Names of Things 


may at all direct our Thoughts towards the Originals of Men's 


Ideas ba I am apt to think they may very much,) one may 
have Occaſion to think, by the Name Duration, that the Con- 
tinuation of Exiſtence, with a Kind of Reſiſtance to any de- 
ſtructive Force, and the Continuation of Solidity, (which is apt 


to be confounded with, and if we will look: into the minute 


anatomical Parts of Matter, is little different from Hardneſs,) 


were thought to have ſome Analogy, and gave Occaſion to 


Words ſo near of kin as Durare and Durum eſſe. And that 


Durare is applied to the Idea of Hardneſs, as well as that of 
Exiſtence, we ſee in Horace, Epod. 16. ferro duravit ſecula, 
But be that as.it will, this is certain, that whoever purſues his 
own Thoughts, will find them ſometimes launch out beyond 
the Extent of Body, into the Infinity of Space or Expanſion; 


the Idea whereof is diſtin and ſeparate from Body, and all 
other Things: Which may (to thoſe who pleaſe) be 2 Subject 


of farther Meditation. 5 5 
Time to Dura- FC. 5. Time in general is to Duration, as Place 
tion, is as to Expanſon. They are ſo much: of thoſe 
Place to Ex- boundleſs Oceans of Eternity and Immenſity 


| panſion. as is ſet out and diftinguiſhed from the reſt, as 


it were by Landmarks; and ſo are made uſe of, to denote the 
Poſition of finite real Beings, in reſpe& ane to another, in 
thoſe uniform infinite Oceans of Duration and Space. Theſe 
rightly conſidered, are only Ideas of determinate Diſtances from 
certain known Points fixed in diſtinguiſhable ſenſible Things, 


and ſuppoſed to keep the ſame Diſtance one from another. 
From fuch Points fixed in ſenfible Beings we reckon, and 
from them we meaſure our Portions of thoſe infinite Quan- 
tities ; which fo conſidered, are that which we call Time and 


Place, 


: 


Duration and Expanſion, confidered together. 1 57 
Place. For Duration and Space being in themſelves uniform 
and boundleſs, the Order and Poſition of Things, without ſuch 
known ſettled Points, would be loſt in them; and all Things 
would lie jumbled in an incurable Confuſion. | . 

$. 6. Time and Place taken thus for determi- ' Time and Placg 
nate diſtinguiſhable Portions of thoſe infinite are talen for /o 
Abyſſes of Space and Duration, ſet out or ſup- much of either, 
poſed to be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by Marks are fin out by 


and known Boundaries, have each of them a the Zuiffonce: 
| 5 tho 2 Motion of 
twofold Acceptation. | * ET” 


Firſt, Time in general is commonly taken for ſo much of in- 
finite Duration, as is meaſured out by, and co-exiftent with 
the Exiſtence and Motions of the great Bodies of the Univerſe, 
as far as we know any thing of them : And in this Senſe, Time 
begins and ends with the Frame of this ſenſible World, as in 
theſe Phraſes before-mentioned, before all Time, or when Time © 
ſhall be no more. Place likewiſe is taken ſometimes for that Por- 
tion of infinite Space, which is poſſeſſed by, and comprehended 
within the material World; and is thereby diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt of Expanſion ; though this may more properly be called 
Extenſion than Place. Within theſe two are confined, and by 
the obſervable Parts of them are meaſured and determined, the 
particular Time or Duration, and the particular Extenſion and 
Place of all corporeal Beings. | | 

§. 7. Secondly, Sometimes the Word Time is Sometimes for 
uſed in a larger Senſe, and is applied to Parts of /e much of ei- 
that infinite Duration, not that were really di- Her, as woe de- 
ſtinguiſhed and meaſured out by this real Ex- Fe by Mea- 
iſtence, and periodical Motions of Bodies that 2 

: 5 | from the Bulk 
were appointed from the Beginning to be for % x... of 
Signs and for Seaſons, and for Days, and Years, , in.. 
and are accordingly our Meaſures of Time; but 
ſuch other Portions too of that infinite uniform Duration, which 
we, upon any Occaſion, do ſuppoſe equal to certain Lengths of 
meaſured Time; and fo confider them as bounded and deter- 
mined, For if we ſhould ſuppoſe the Creation, or Fall of the 
Angels, was at the Beginning of the Julian Period, we ſhould 
ſpeak properly enough, and ſhould be underſtood, if we ſaid, 
tis a longer Time ſince the Creation of Angels, than the Crea- 
tion of the World, by 764 Years : Whereby we would mark 
out ſo much of that undiſtinguiſhed Duration, as we ſuppoſe 
equa] to, and would have admitted 764 annual Revolutions of 
the Sun, moving at the Rate it now does. And thus likewiſe 

| | we 
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158 Duration and Expanſion, confudered together. 


9 we ſometimes ſpeak of Place, Diſtance, 
fil [Trane e th 


7 


They belong to to all finite Exiſtences, and are by us 78555 
| 2 Being. reckoned from ſome known Parts of this ſen- 
= SID e from ſome certain Epochs 
marked out to us by the Motions obſervable in it:. Without 
ſome ſuch fixed Parts or Periods, the Order of Things would 
. be loft, to our finite Underſtandings, in the boundleſs inva- 
riable Oceans of Duration and Expanſion z; which comprehend 

in them all finite Beings, and in. their full Extent belong only 

to the Deity. And therefore we are not to wonder, that we 

. comprehend them not, and do ſo, often, find .our.'Fhoughts, at 

a Joſs, when we would conſider them, either abſtractly in 
themſelyes, or as any way attributed to the firſt incomprehen- 
ſible Being. But when applied to any particular finite Beings, 


% 


„ * 


| any Body, when conſidered at a certain Diſtance from ſome other, 
As the Idea of the particular Duration, of any Thing, is 
Idea of that Portion of infinite "Duration, which paſles during 


sf 3-33 FY 44.8 . 


Manner of Compoſtion®;\itis the very Nature of: both of them 
to confift of Parts* But their Parts being all of thei:rfame Kind, 
and without the Mixture of any other Idea, hinder them not 
from having a Place amongſt ſimple /deas; Cauld the Mind, 
as in Number, come toſſo ſmall a Part of Extenſion or Dura- 
tion, as excluded Diviſibility, that would be, as it were the 
indiviſible Unit, or Idea; by Repetition of which, it would 
make its more enlarged Ideas of Extenſion and Duration. But 
ſince the Mind is not able to frame an Idea of an Space with- 
out Parts; inſtead thereof, it makes uſe of the oommon Men- 
ſures, which by familiar Uſe, in each Country, have imprinted 
themſelves on the Memory, (as Inches and Feet; or Cubits, 
and Paraſangs; and ſo Seconds, Minutes, Hours, Days, and 
Vears in Duration:) The Mind makes uſe, I. ſay, of ſuch 
Ideas as theſe as ſimple ones; and theſe are the component 
Parts of larger Ideas, which the Mind, upon Occaſion, maltes 
by the Addition of ſucks known Lengths, which iti is acquainted 
Rios e md aun ie n in ich. 
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II It has been objected to Mr. Locke, that if Space conſiſts of Parts, 
-as-'t1s-confefled-in-this Place, he ſhould not have reckoned it in the 
Number of Simple Ideas; becauſe it ſeems to be inconſiſtent! with 
what he fays elſewhere, That a ſimple” Tara is uncompounted,” and 
contains in it nothing © but ont uniform Appearance, oi, Conception of 
the Mind, aui i not diſtinguiſhable into different Ideas, Fes. 81. Tis 


farther objected, That Mr. Locke hath not given in the ſecond Chapter 
of the ſecond Book, where he begins to ſpeak of Simple Idea, ian 
exact Definition of what he underſtands by the Word Simple Laas. 
To theſe Difhevlties Mr. Locke anſwers thus: To begin with the laſt, 
be declargs, That he has not treated this Subject in an Order perfectly 
Scholaftick, having not had much Familiarity with thoſe ſort of Books 
during the writing of his, and not remembering at all the Method in 
which they are written; and therefore his Readers ought not to Ex- 
pe& Definitions regularly placed at the Beginning of each new Sub- 
ject. Mr. Locke contents himſelf to employ the epa, Terms chat 
he uſes, ſo that from his Uſe of them the Reader may eaſily com- 
prehend what he means by them. But with reſpect to the Term 
Simple Idea, he has had the good Luck to define that in the Place 
cited in the Objection; and therefore there is no Reaſon to ſupply 
that Defe&. - The Queſtion then is to know, Whether the Idea of 
Extenſion agrees with this Definition ? Which will effectually agree 
do it, if 5. underſtood in the Senſe which Mr. Locke had principally 
in his View); for that Compoſition which he deſigned to Lale in 
that Definition, was a Compoſition of different Ideas in the Mind, 
aud not a Compoſition of the ſame Kind in a Thing whoſe eee 
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160 Duration and Expanſion; confidered together. 
with, On the other Side the ordinary ſmalleſt Meaſure we . 


comes very big, or very ſmall, its preciſe Bulk becomes very 


| Additions or Diviſions, that alone remains clear and diſtinct; 


Every Part of Duration, is Duration too; and every Part of 


or Diviſion in inſinitum. But the leaſt Portions of either of 


Kind, out of which our complex Modes of Space, Exten- 


Minds, in the Train of their ordinary Sueceſſion there. The 


jf the Idea of Extenſion conſiſts in having Partes extra Partes (as the 


to take away this Objection; for tis not the Deſign of Mir, Lec, 


have of either, is looked on as an Unit in Number, when the b 
Mind by Diviſion would reduce them into leſs Fractions. p 
Though on both Sides, both in Addition and Diviſion, either x 
of Space or Duration, when the Idea under Conſideration be- 80 


obſcure and confuſed; and it is the Number of its repeated 


as will eaſily appear to any one, who will let his Thoughts 
looſe in the vaſt Expanſion of Space, or Diviſibility of Matter. 


Extenſion, is Extenſion; both of them capable of Addition 


them, whereof we have clear and diſtinct Ideas, may, perhaps, 
be fitteſt to be conſidered by us, as the ſimple Ideas of that 


ſion, and Duration, are made up, and into Which they can 
again be diſtinctly reſolved. Such a ſmall Part in Duration, 
may be called a Moment, and is the Time of one Iden in our 
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conſiſts in having Parts of the ſame Kind, where you can never 
come to a Part entirely exempted from this Compoſition. S0 that 


Schools ſpeak) tis always, in the Senſe of Mr. Locke, a Simple Idea; 
becauſe the Idea of having Partes extra Partes, cannot be reſolved 
into two other Ideat. For the Remainder of the Objection made 
to Mr. Locke, with reſpe& to the Nature of Extenſion, Mr. Locke was 
aware of it, as may be ſeen in F. 9. Ch. 15. of the ſecond Book, 
where he ſays, That the leaſt Portion of Space or Extenſion, where- 
of we have a clear and diſtinct Idea, may, perhaps, be the fitteſt to 
be conſidered by us as a Simple Idea of that Kind, out of which our 
complex Modes of Space and Extenſion are made up. 80 that, 
according to Mr. Locke, it may very fitly be called a Simple Laa, 


ſince it is the leaſt Idea of Space that the Mind can form to itſelf, — 


and that cannot be divided by the Mind into any leſs, whereof it 
has in itſelf any determined Perception. From whence it fol- 
lows, that it is to the Mind one Simple Idea; and that is ſufficient 


in this Place, to diſcourſe of any Thing but concerning the. Ideas of 
the Mind. But if this is not ſufficient to clear the Difficulty, 
Mr. Locke hath nothing more to add, but that if the Idea of Exten- 


ſion is ſo peculiar, that it cannot exactly agree with the Definition of 8 — | 
that he has given of thoſe Simple Ideas, ſo that it differs in ſome Vo 
. | manner 


Duration and Expanſion, confidered together. 161 
other, wanting à proper Name, I know not whether I ma 
be allowed to call a 2 Point, meaning thereby the lea 
Particle of Matter or Space we can diſcern, which is ordinarily - 
about a Minute, and to the ſharpeſt Eyes ſeldom leſs than thirty 
Seconds of a Circle, whereof the Eye is the Centre 

$. 19. Expanſion and Duration have this far 
ther Agreement, that though they are both con- Their Parts 
ſidered by us as having Parts, yet their Parts inſeparable. 7 


are not ſeparable one from another, no not even —  __ 
in Thought: Though the Parts of Bodies, from whence we 
take our Meaſure of the one, and the Parts of Motion, or ra- 
ther the Succeſſion of Ideas in our Minds, from whence we 
take the Meaſure of the other, may be interrupted and ſepa- 
rated; as the one is often by Reſt, and the other is by Sleep, 
which we — Rest > "SY 

$. 11. But yet chere is this manifeſt Diffe- „ „„ „„ 
= between ws That the Ideas of Length Fre fo F 
which we have of Expanſion, are turned every gay 1 
May, and ſo make Figure, and Breadth, and RE 
Thickneſs; but Duration is but as it were the  _— 
Logs of one ſtraight Line, extended in_ mfinitum, not capabl: 
of Multiplicity, Variation, or Figure; but is one common 
Meaſure. of all Exiſtence whatſoever, wherein all Things, 
whilſt they exiſt, equally partake. For this preſent Moment 
is common to all Things, that are now in Being, and equally 
comprehends that Part of their Exiſtence; as much as if they 
were all but one ſingle Being; and we may truly ſay, they 
exiſt in the ſame Moment of Time. Whether Angels and 
Spirits have any Analogy to this, in reſpect of Expanſion, is 
beyond my Comprehenſion: And, perhaps, for us, who have 
Underſtandings and Comprehenſions ſuited to our own Preſer- 


v vation, and the Ends of our own Being, but not to the Rea- 
5 lity and Extent of all other Beings, tis near as hard to con- 

, ceive any Exiſtence, or to have an Idea of any real Being, 

” — cc cnn, ere ES 

. * 


K manner from all others of that Kind, he thinks tis better to leave it 
there expoſed to this Difficulty, than to make a new Diviſion in his 
nt Favour, *Tis enough for Mr. Locke: that his Meaning..can be un- 
derſtood. Tis very common to obſerve * Diſcourſes ſpoil- 
0 ed by too much Subtilty in nice Diviſions. e ought to put Things 


17 together, as well zs we can, Doctrine caus; but, after all, ſeveral 
- Things will not be bundled up together under our Terms and Ways 
108 of Speakin . | s e r f n a $3.4 

me Vos. : ns Wich 
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162 Duration and Expanſion, confdered together. 


with a perfect Negation of all manner of Expanſion; as it is 
to have the Idea of any real Exiſtence, with a perfect Nega- 
tion of all manner of Duration. And therefore what Spirits 
have to do with Space, or how they communicate in it, we 
know not. All that we know is, that Bodies do each ſingly 
poſſeſs its proper Portion of it, according” to the Extent of its 
ſolid Parts; and thereby exchude all other Bodies from having 
any Share in that particular Fortiom of Space, whillt it remains 
ere. Births: DP QT OAT 221 Mic 12 - 
A... , F. 12. Duration, and Time, which is 
eee 5 is the Idea we have of pri Diſtance, « 
Parts together, Whith tm two Parts ex together, Wee follow eac 
Expanſion all other in Succeſſion” as E. egen in uh Wea 9 
together. laſing Diſtance, ail tohſe Parts ext toytthery and 
dre not capable of Sueceſſion? And therefore, 
though we cannot conceive any Duration without Succeſſion, 
nor can put it together” in our Thoughts; that any Being does 
now exift To-morrow, or poſſeſs at once morethaithe preſent 
Moment of Duration; yet we can conceive the*etermFDura- 
tion of the Almighty far different from thut of Many Or any | 
other finite Being: Becauſe Man comprehends not in is Kno- 
ledge, or Power, all paſt and future things? His Thoughts arc 
but of Veſterday, and he knows not What 'Fo-morrow-wil 
bring forth. What is once paſſed, he can 'neves eenh und 
What is yet to come, he cannot make preſent. What I of 
Man, I fay of all finite Beings, who, though they may fat ex- | 
ceed Man in Knowledge . Power, yet are h mdbre than the 
meeaneſt Creature, in compariſon with God himſelf. Finite, of 
any Magnſtude, holds not any Proportion to infinite God's 48 el 
Infinite Duration being accompanied with infinite Knowledge, as the 
"and infinite Power, he ſees all Things paſt and to eme ; and 
© they are ho more diſtant from his Knowledge, no*Farther fe- 
moved from his Sight than tlie preſent: They all lie under the 
ſanie View; and there is nothing which he cannot make ent 
cach Moment he pleaſes. Fer the Exiſtence of all Things 
depending upon his good Pleaſure, all Things exiſt every Mo- 
ment, that he thinks fit to have them exiſt. Tb ebnelude, Ex- 
panſion and Duration do mutually embrace and comprehend 
each other; every Part of Space being in every Part of Dun- 
tion, int" every Per or Duration in every Part of Expanſion. 
Such a Combination of two diſtin Ideas, is, I'fuppoſe,- ſcarce 
to be found in all that great Variety we di or can conceive; ard 
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which. js an Unit, making each Combination 
a8 clearly different from t 2 which approacheth neareth to it, 
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1 al hs: 3 we 33 23. Me | 
there is none ſuggeſted to the Mind ge 255 

> by more Ways, ſo there is none # univerſal 
mote imple. than that of Uuity, or One: It Ea 

has no Shadow of Variety or Compoſition in it Ever 1 25 
dur Senſes are employed about, every Idea in our Un 5 

ng every Thought of qur Minds, brings this /dez along wi 

And therefore it is the moſt intimate 5 our Thoughts, as 


well as. it. is, in its Agteement. to all other Things, the * 


univerſal: Zd4a wWe have, For Number applies. itfe f to Men, 

Angels, Actions, Thoughts, every thing that either doth exiſt; 

or can be imagined. YT 

2. By repeating this Ilia in our Minds, and ta M Me, 

5 5 the Repetitions together, we come by made 

the mla Tdeas of the Modes Fit. Thus by. , 

adding one to one, we have the complex Idea of a Couple: : 3 

putting twelve Units together, we have the;complex_ [2g 

gre and of a A or a Million; or al other. Ni — 4 
3. De fample s of Number are © A 

aher the moſt diftint2 3 3 leaft Variation, e 


Epi 


ag the moſt remote; 5. ng as diſtinct from One, as Io 
mand and the Idæa of mn as diſtinct from, the Idas of 
Three, as the Magnitude of the whole Earth is from that of A 


Mites. This is not ſo in other ſimple Modes, in which it. is Hot 


ſo eaſy, nor, perhaps, poſſible ſor us to diſtinguiſh betu/ixt two 


apprbaching legs, Which yet are really. different. Fot xrho,will 


undertake to find a Difference between. the White gf this Pa- 
ber, and that of the next Degree to it? or can La diſtinct 


lauoſ every the leaſt Exceſs in Extenſion ? antes 


18 4. The Clearneſs and Diftinttneſs of . eac "Therefore B. 
Made of Number from all, othets, even thoſe: 9. 745 irations, 


3pproagh. neareſt, makes me apt to think, that Numbers 


Demonſtrations in Numbers, if they are not more 1 e 
evident and mY than in Extenſion, yet they YE. FRY 


UE. more general in their Uſe, and more determinate in their 
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and diſtinguiſhable. than in Extenſiong where every Equality 
and Exceſs are not fo eaſy to be obſerved, or meaſured; be- 
cauſe our Thoughts cannot in Space arrive at any determined 
Smallneſs, beyond which. it cannot go, as an Unit; and there- 
fore the Quantity or Proportion of any the leaſt Exceſs cannot 
be diſcovered: Which is clear otherwiſe in Number; where, as 
has been ſaid, i is as diſtinguiſhable from 90 as from 9000, 
though gr be the next immediate Exceſs to 90. But it. is not 
ſo in Extenſion, where whatſoever is more than juſt a Foot, or 
an Inch, is not diſtinguiſhable from the Standard of à Foot, or 
an Inch; and in Lines, which appear of an equal Length, one 
may be longer than the other by innumerable Parts: Nor can 
any one afſign an Angle, which ſhall, be the next biggeſt to a 
right one. + 9g 1855 : . ; A812 9g 213 l ; 
Names neceſſa- 8. 5 By the  TEPESTINE A s has been ſaid, of 
the Idea of an Unit, and joining it to another 
ry to Numbers. Y 0 OE Hs een 1 Mete 
Unit, we make thereof qt collective da, 
marked by the Name To. And whoſoever, can, do. this, and 
proceed on, ſtill adding one more to the laſt, co lectiye Tae 


* 4 


which he had of any Number, and give a Name to it, may 


count, or have Ideas for e ene 8, 0 


is in 
- | F 4 renn Nee 
guiſhed one from another, as far as he hath a Serie of Names 


1 
1 


for following Numbers, and a Memory to retain that Series, 
with their ſeveral Names: All Nameration being but ſtill the 
adding of one Unit more, and giving to the whole together, 
as comprehended in one Idea, a new or diſtinct Name or Sign, 
whereby to know it from thoſe before and aſter, and diſtinguiſh 
it from every ſmaller or greater Multitude of Units. So that 
he that can add one to one, and ſo to two, and fo go on with 
his Tale, taking ſtill with him the diſtin Names belonging to 
every Progreſſion, and ſo again, by ſubſtracting an Unit from 


each Collection, retreat and leſſen them, is capable of all the 


Ideas of Numbers, within the Compaſs of his Language, or for 
which he hath Names, though not, perhaps, of more. For tlic 
ſeveral ſimple Modes of Numbers being in our Minds but fo ma- 
ny Combinations of Units, which have no Variety, nor are ca- 
pable of any other Difference, but more or leſs, Names or Marks 
for each diſtin Combination ſeem more neceſſary, than in any 
other ſort of Ideas. For without ſuch Names or Marks, we can 
hardly well make uſe of Numbers in reckoning, eſpecially where 
the eee is made up of any great Multitude of Units; 
which put together without a Name or Mark to diſtinguiſh that 
preciſe Collection, will hardly be kept from being a Heap in 
Confuſion, | 6.6 


bürſely 


colfide 
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F. 6. This I think to. be the Reaſon why ,, 
ſome Americans, I have ſpoken with, {who were 7. 
otherwiſe of quick and rational Parts enough) 2 
could not, as we do, by, any means, \count to 1000; nor had , 
any diſtinct Ida of that Number, though they could reckon 
very well to 20: Becauſt their Language being ſcanty, and 
accommodated. only to the few'Neceſlarics' of a needy ſimple 
Life, unacquain either v ith Trade or Mathematicks, had 
no Wotds in it to ftand fot 10003 er when they were diſ- 
courſed with of thoſe greater Numbers, ch ey would -ſhew the 
Hairs of their: Head, to expreſs à gr Ft Multitude, Which they 
could not ye; "RIP Which Inability, ſuppoſe, proceeded from 
their want of Na The Tououpinambor had no Names for 
Numbers above 53 [Ay Nur 3 that, they made out 
by ſhewing their Fingers, and the Fingers of 
others who were reſent: And I doubt not but Hiſtire Dun 
we ourfelves' 8 diſtinctly number in Words 1 151. mo ing wa 
1 great gc farther than we uſually do, would Bre pa. 


we find gut ut ſome fit Denominatiohs to ſig- T 
nify chem byz G a in the Way we ak Tas, i. 
now to Hap 1 by Millions of Millions of - 


Millions; Ait gon hard to > 89 o beyond eighiteen, or at hoſt four 
2nd ten ity decimal” Prog tons, without Confuſion.” But to 
ſhew how müch r Names conduce to dur rbiell reckontug, or 

having, uſefut es of Numbers, let us ſet all theſe following 
Figures, as J on WE, one Number: e FO 00197 


7 (IF 6 XF 
1 n 10 Atti be 


Nef, { ORillons, 4 ** Bptilin. 2 Ser, 51 - Quiintiliens. 
85731. "262496. Ne ee e "RoW 


Dari, oy tel, > Aba. AilBanch' 5 
248106. g 23542 N ae fit 358149. S. 


The vrdhidiry way aft naminitthis Mirae in Eaglhö, will be 
the often repeating of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of 
Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of Millions of Millions, 
(which is the Denomination of the ſecond ſix Figuteb.) In 
which way, it will be very hard to have any diſtinguiſhing No- 
tions of this Number: But whe“ er, by giving every ſit Fi- 
gures new. and orderly e theſeg and perhaps a 
great many more Figures, in Progteſfion, might nat eaſily be 
counted Aline ** ne Idias of them both got more eaſily to 
burſelyes, and more plainly ſignified to others, I-leave it tobe 
Follderede” , Tdi . mention e 2oh to Fo ow! RT 
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troduce new ones of my Inventio . 
77 i Children S. 7: Thus Children, either for want of Names 


diftin&t Names are to Numbeting, without pretending to in- 


regular Order, and ſo retain them in their Memories, as is ne- 
ceſſary to reckoning, do not begifi to number very early, nor 
proceed in it very far or 3 till a good While after they 
are well furniſned with good ſtore of other aas; and one 

may often obſerve them diſcourſe and reaſon pretty well, and 
have very clear Conceptions of ſeveral other Things, before 
they can tell 20. And ſome, through'the-Defad bf their Me- 
mories, who cannot retain the ſeveral Combinations of Num- 
bers, with their Names annexed in their diſtin& Orders, and 
the Dependance of fo long a Train of numeral Progreſſions, 
and their Relation one to another, are not able all their Life- 
time to reckon, or regularly go over any moderate Series of 
Numbers. For he that will count Twenty, or Have any 1d:a 
of that Number, muſt know that Nineteen went before, with 
the-diſtin&t Name or Sign of every one of them, as they ſtand 
marked in their Order; for wherever this fails, a Gap is 
made, the Chain breaks, and the Progreſs in numbering can 
£6 no farther. So that o rectan right, it is required, 1. That 
the Mind diſtinguiſh carefully two Ideat, which are different 
one from another only by the Addition or Subſtraction of one 
Unit. 2. That it retain in Memory the Names or Marks of 
the ſeveral Combinations from an Unit to that Number; and 
chat not confuſedly, and at random, but in that exact Order, 


that the Numbers follow one another: In either of which if 


it trips, the whole Buſineſs of Numbering will be diſturbed, 
and there will remain only the confuſed Idea of Multitude, 
but the Iacas neceſſary to diſtin Numeration will not be at- 
gained % : : | ne 1 1 * 
e , F. 8. This farther is obſervable in Number, 
Al Mes That it is that which the Mind makes uſe of in 
Jurables) + meaſuring all Things, that by us are meaſurable, 
which principally are Expanſion and Duration; 
and our Alea of Infinity, even when applied to thoſe, ſeems to 
be nothing but the Infinity of Number. For vchat elſe are our 
Leas of Eternity and Immenſity, but the repeated Additions 
of certain Ideas of imagined Parts af Duration and Expanſion, 
with the Infinity of Number, in which we can come to no End 
of Addition? For ſuch an inexhauſtible Stock, Number (of all 


other 


| „en to mark the ſeveral Progreſſions of Numbers, op 
CVVT 
> "Teas into complex ones, and range them in 
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other our I l us with, ag d obvious 


to every one. let a 72 
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_ how great ſoever, 
ſens ot one ding ch it, or brings him 
any. nęearer 1. of nexhauſtib — of Number, 
where .{ti] Rill 1 - reqaing, 35 much; t6 td be added, ; as; if none 
ö Ae, or - Addibility (if, 
any one like, the Fork better). of N umbers, ſo apparent to 
1 Mind, Pt ys 2 think, Which gives us the cleareſt and 
of Inhnity: Of Tp mn eee 
Gre. N an, 01251 bre toit 
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E chat wν,j be whar kind of - inh. — 
- ere is, to which we give the original In- 
nts. me uf Luſtnity „cannot i bet- tention, attri- 
ter, than by conſidering to what Infinity is by Buled to Spa, 
the Mind ee, e be ge — then On - and 
how the Mind-edmes to frame it r 
Finite ani e ſerm to e, tere looked upon by the 
Mind as the A ef and to be attributed primari-' 
ly in their fieſtBefignaticn only to thoſe Things which'have- 
Parts, and are capable of Increaſe or Diminution, by the Ad- 
dition or Subſtraction of an the leaſt Part: And ſuch are the 
Ideas of Space Duration, arid Number, which we have con- 
ſidered in the foregoing” ers. PFis true that we cannot 
but be aſſured; that the great GOD, of whom, and from 
whom are all Things, is incomprehenkibly infinite. But yet, 
when we apply te that firſt and ſupreme Being our Idea of 
Infinite, in our weak and narrow Thoughts, we do it prima- 
nly in reſpe& of his Duration and Ubiquity; and, I think, 
more figuratively to his Power, Wiſdom, . Goodneſs, and 
other Attributes, which are properly inexhauſtible-and incom- 
prehenſible, e. For when we call them infinite, we have 
no other Idea of this Infinity, but what carries with it ſome 
Reſſection on, and Intimation of that Number or Extent 
of the Acts or Objects of God's Power, Wiſdom and Good- 


neſs, which can never be ſuppoſed ſo great, or ſo many, 
L 4 which 


into one Sum as great 
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vehich theſe Attrituites will, not always ſürmount and exceed, 

let us multiply them in ui, Thoughts as far as we can; with 
all che Infiflity of endleſs Number Indo not pretend to fa 

haw cheſe Attributes are in- G OD, be in finitely beyond 
the Reach of our narrou/ Oapacities: They do, Ahe 580 
contain in them all poſſible Perfection But this, I ſay, is 


our We of eee chern OTE. 10 ras uf their. In- 


Megs Ids „ „ 3G bm Fant nd oye x eb tg 
75 5 2. Baie then ec big » the 
The 144% %% Mind losked on as Modifications of Expanſion 
Finite ee and Duration, the next Thing to be conſidered 
ea. is, How: the Mind comes ly them. As for the 
a 0 l l. Laa Finite, there is no great Difficulty: The 
— — Portions ot: Extenſion, that affect our Senſes; ca 
with them into the Mind the Idea of - -Fjpite: And the ordina- 
1 Periods of Succeſſion, whereby we meaſure Time and Du- 
ration, as Hours, Days, and Years, are bounded Lengths, 
The Difficulty. is, how we come - by::thofe}boundlefs Idens of 
Eternity and Immenſity, ſince the Objects, which we converſe 
with. come ſo much ſhort of "HP peat Proportion to 
that —_— ct: E hh in 18 ng {1}: FUL. 10 
ente =: He . Every one, 3 pate 
egg come - Lengths of Space, as a Foot, Sndacthas; he can 
17 5 Idea 7 repeat that daa; and oining it to the former, 
Lanig. make the Idea of two mona, by:ithe Addi- 
20; bog tion af a third, three Foot; and ſo on, without 
£ves:coming to an End of his Addition; whether of the ſame 
Aus of a. Foot, or if he pleaſes of doubling it, or any ather is 
„ Sof any Length, ac + Mile, or Diameter af the Earth, 
.afof the Orlis Magnus For which ſoeren af theſe: he takes, 
ſhe + ;how-efien ſoever he doubles, or any otherwiſe multiplies 
It, he finds, that after be has continued his doubling in his 
Lhovghts,! and enlarged his Idea as much as he pleaſes, he has 
=o. more Reafon to ſlop, nor is ane Jot nearer the End of fuch 
edition, than he was at krſt ſetting out The Power of en- 
larging his Ides of Space by farther Additions, remaining ſtill 
the ſame, he hence takes the Aeg uf infinite bar. 
7d 4 250 4, 4+ This, I' think; is the Way whereby the 
| Our. Idea ef Mind gets tbe Idea of infinite Space. Tis à quite 
Space Gound-, different Conſideration to examine, whether. the 
E, Mind, has the Jdee: of ſuch à boundleſs" Space 
N actually e. Hing, ſince our Ideas are not always 
Proofs of the Exiſtence of Things; but yet, ſince this comes 


hure in our Way, 1 ſuppoje 1 _ fay, that we are apt to. think, 
that 


8 S8 SSS ta . . 
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den Sgees in drag ls Aually boundleſs — 
mn the Iden of Space oriExpaiiſiow of itfelf* naturally leads 
For it being cohſidered by us; either as the Bars gften bf 
Body: y, or as exiſting by, itſelf, without any ſolid Matter raking 
it up, (for of ſuch . id Space we have not only the Idun, but 
T hay royedz' as I think;5from the Motion of Body, ite nen 
ceſſary Exiſtence) it is impoſſible the Mind ſhould be ever able 
to find or ſuppoſe any End of it, or be ſtopped any where in 
its . in this Bpace, how far ſosyer it extends its 
Thoughts. Any Bounds made wirh Body, een Adamantine 
Walls, are ſo far froti putting à Stop to the Mind imtits farther 
Progreſs in Space and — that it rather facilitates and 
enlarges it: Fot ſo far as that Body reaenies; ſo far no one can 
doubt of Extenſion; and when we are chme to the utmoſt Exc 
tremity of: Body, - what is there, that eanthere put 2 Stop, and 
ſatisfy the Mind that it is at the End of — when it 
ceives it id not; nay, when it is ſatisfied that Body itſelf can 
move into it i For if ĩt be neceſſary for the Motion df Body 
that there ſhould be an empty Space; though ever ſo Jieels, 
here amongſt Bodies; and if it be poſſible for Body to move in 
or through that empty Space; nay, it is impoſſible: for any 
_— y of Ba toi move but into an empty Space; the — 
bility! of a Body's moving into à void Space, beyond 

utmoſt * a — as into à void Spe 
ſperſed —— ron will always remain-elear and 4 
The Ideanof empty pure Space, whether within or beyond the 
Confines of all Bodies, being exactly the fame, differin — 
Nature, though in Bulk; and there being no 
Body from mdving into it: 80 that Wherever the — 
itſelf by any Thought, eitherzamongſt or remote from aB 
dies, it can in this uniform Adia of Space no where find any 
Bounds, any End; and ſo muſt neceſſarity-conclude it} by the 
Nature and leg of cach Part of its to be nctually infinite. 

ho 5. As by:the Power we find in ourſelves df 4% 245 2 th 
repeating, As often as we will; any lara of Space; 710 
we get the Lalaa of Immenſity; fo by being bb able VOY Tags 

to repeat the Idea of any Le of Duration wWe have in Sur 
Minds, with all the endleſs Addition of Number, we come by 
the Ideu of Eternity. For we find in ourſelves, we vun Ho 
more come to an End of ſuch repeated Ident, than we can come 
to the End of Number, which every one perceives he canndt. 
But here again, tis another Queſtion quite different from 
; pur SONIA an e r a co to e "WR WW were 
{308 1 38 | any 
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any real Being, whoſs Duration has-beep dera, Ang as to chis, 
I lay, He that conſiders ſomething ao exiſtings) muſt negeſla- 
rily come to ſomething Eternal. But. havingſpoke of this in 


another Place, I Half Ay here no more; of it, But Proceed to 


ſome other Conlalgratians of: ur cas of ee fa 2; *coomsrr 


s other- £2 8 He 6. If it. be ſo. thatigur Lea of Andy 9h 


Ideas are nt got from che Power we bſerve in gurſelves, of 

capable ef In. fepeating without End our on aas, it may 
. be demanded, May we de nat attribute Aſnity ts 
Al #ther Ideas, af duell ac thiſe-of Space and Duration; 


ſince they may be as eaſily and as often. repeated in our Minds 


as the other; and yet no- body eber thinks of infinite Sweet - 
neſs, or infinite Whiteneſa, — he can repeat the Idea of 
Sweet or White, as frequently as theſe of a Tard, er a Day ? 
To which I anſwer, all — as that nga ym as haying 
Parts, and are capable of lacreaſe eng e Addition; of any 
equal or leſs Parts, afford us * their Repetition the {da of 
Infinity; becauſe, wich this endleſs Repetition, there; is conti- 
nued an Enlargement, of which there, can be na End. But 
in other; Idas it is not ſo s for to the largeſt [dea:of Extenſion 
or Duration that - Lat preſent have, the Addition of any the 
leaft-Part makes an Incteaſe; but to the: perfecteſt ids I have 
of the whiteſt Whiteneſs, if I add another of a deſs on equal 
N (and of a whiter than I have I cannot add the Laden,) 
t takes no Increaſe, and enlarges not my Alea at all & and 


dessen the different Ideas of Whiteneſs, He, ate called De- 
grees, For thoſe Idas that conſiſt. of Parts, ate capable ei be- 


ing augmented by every Addition of the leaſt Part; but if au 
taks the Idas of White, which ane Parcel of Snow yielded 
ay to your Sight, and another Idea of White from another 

2arcel, of Snow you ſee to- day, and put them together in your 


they embody, as it were, and run into one, and the Id 


ind, 
of Whitenefs.; is not at all increaſed; and if we add a leſs De- 
gree pf .W hiteneſs. to a greater, We are ſo far from increaſing, 


that we diminiſh: it, Thoſe Ideas that conſiſt not of Parts, 


cannot be augmented to what Proportion Men pleaſe, or be 
ſtretched beyond what they have received by their Senſes; but 
Space, Duration, and Number, being capable of Increaſe by 

Repetition, leave in the Mind an Ides of an endleſs Room for 
more; nor can we conceive any where a Stop to a farther Ad- 
dition or Progreſſon, and fo ole 16s ge Teach our Minds 
towards the GEES of Sy | 


7 8. 7. Though 
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der 


FxPENEEY. 1 
. 7; Though 28 ee r 


| ps be- 
the Contemplstion ef des fer | 
Increaſe the*Mind*is 8 to e * 4 2 


by the | repeated - Additions of What Sade Fopne 
thereof it pleaſes; yet I gyeſs! we exuſe- grens 
Confuſſon in our Trasghes, when we bas 2 to anyi "Of 
poſed Leu df Quantity ehe Mind dan be'thought to have, and 
ſo diſcourſe or reaſon about an infinite Quantity, (vix.) ah in- 
wy Space, or an infinite Duration: For our Ydea of Mr 
ng, as I think; Ds doſe growing dos. but the {dea 
ies the Mind has, being at that Time terminated in that 
Ida, (foe be it a8 great ub it wilt, ir can be n greater chan it 
is) to join Thfinity to itz is to adjufs a ſtanding Meaſure mp 3 
growing Bulle; and therefore I think it is not Ti ite — 
Subtiſey/4f I ſay;\ that we are carefully! wo diſtnguim 
the Jar of te T intey of Space; und che Id ef A Space 3 
The firſt is nothing” but à ſuppoſed endleſe Progremon vf the 
Mind, over lat repeuted Iasær of Spaec it plenſts; hüt to have 
actually in the Mind the Ida of a Space infinite, is to 1 | 
the Mind atready: paſſed over, and actually ts have a View o 


all thofe repeated Fd-as of Space, which àn endleſs Repetition 
can never. N repreſent to'it: "Which carties in it a on | 
2 ContratliQtion.” fects 123697 

F. 8. This, perhops, will be a tine pliner "i 95 5 2 
wee conſider it in Numbers. The In . 
Numbers, to. the End-of whole Adaition ech e 
one perceives there is no Approach, eaſily ah BOT, 
to any one that refleQs on it:? — Cheat derer wir le 
of che Infinity of Number be, there is nothing yet” more eyvi- 
dent, than Ne Abſurdity of the actual Id of an infinite Nitm- 
ber. Whatſbeyer poſitive Iahas we have in our Minds of any 
Space, Duration, or Number, let them be ever ſo Erkatz, k 
are ſtill finite; but when we ſuppoſe an inexhauſtible Re- 
mainder, from which we remove all Bounds, and wherein we 
allow the Mind an- endleſs Progrefion of Thought; without 
ever compleating the Iden, there We have our A of Infinity : 
Which though it ſeems to be pretty clear when we' conſider 
nothing elſe in it but the Negation ef an End, yet when we 

would frame in our Minds the Ida of an infinite Space or 
Duration, that Idea is very obſcure and confuſed, becauſe it 
is made up of two Parts, very different, if not inconſiſtent. 

For let a Man frame in his Mind an Idea of any Space or 
Number, as great as he will; 'tis plain, the Mind reſts and 
terminates in that Idea; | which is contrary to the Idea of Infi- 


nity, 


— 
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unity, which conſſs in a ſuppoſed endl 
1 think 1 it is, that we are fo. cafily con 


to argue and me about infinite.S Space Or. ; Juration,, '& * | Be- 
cauſe the Parts of ſuch an Idea, not being perceived to be, as 
they are, inconſiſtent, the one Side or, other age 69: perglexes, 
whatever Conſequences we draw'from. the other : As an Idea of 


Motion not paſſing on, would perplex, any one, .who. the! Id ar- 
gue from ſuch an Thea, which is not better than 2 an Tata of. Mo- 


tion at reſt; and ſuch another ſeems to me to, be the, I den den of A 
Space, . or (which i is the fame Thiog), a. amber kae. i. e. 
of 2 Space or Number, Which the Mind actually has, as fo 
views and terminates in; and of a Space or Num IT, Which in 
1 and endleſs. .Enlary ing, and Progtefſion, , it can in 
hovght never attain, to, For. how large Toever àn d of 
NN haye in my Mind, it is no larger tan e iſtar 
ve it, though I be capable the next Inſage to dou 
ts pa. 10 on. in-infuitum :. For that alone 3s infinite, wh 
ounds; and that the Jane of Int nit) in which our'f . 


can, 00 e 8 1 . 18102 4 < + 30 
$9. But of al} th 11 75 I 1 1 158 


n tr * | have aid, which, . L * © rs 4 US 4 Wit 5 5 
Verdi us % cleareſt and 7 222 115 of. M We arc 
cleareſt Idea capable of. For even in 2 and. I Uration, 
- + 20a * when the Mind purſues the Idea 25 e it it 


there. makes uſe of the Ideas and, 

wüßte, 3s of Millions of ne of Miles, . A de 
are ſo, many diſtin Adeos, kept beſt by umber Kom f running 

into a £01 Wage ue Heap, wherein the. Mind loſes. itſelf; and when 

it, DAY 12 together, as many Millions, c. as LY leaſes, of 

known L ng chs of Space or Duration, the hr: 85 a it can 

get of Lohr, is the, confuſed incomprehen ſible Remainder of 

endleſs: 8 E Wanne ein affords no 1 ſpe of Stop or 


Boundary. 3 F 1 : 
ar 7 8 10. It will, perbaps, give us à litt arther 

pad 5, 9k . Light into the Idea we have of Infinity, and diſ- 
che Iuſinity g, Cover to us, that it is nothing but the Inf nity. of 
Number, Du. Number applied to determinate Parts, of which 
ration, and. WE have in our Minds the diſtinct Ideas, if we 
Eapanfn. 3 ; conſider that Number is not generally. thought 
1 us infinite, whereas Duration and Exten. ion 


are apt to be ſo; which ariſes from hence, that in, Number, 


„e are at one End as it were. For there. being in Number po 
thing les than an Unit, we there ſtop, and are at an End; but 
in "Addition, or Increaſe of Number, we can [ct ne Bounds. 


And 


IVI 17%; 753 


And foi it is like 3 i Line; "whereof 666 End term inating \ wi h us 
the; other i is extended 5 forwards beyoiid ; 1 1515 we C fr 
ceive; 'but i in Sp ce and Hutation it is otherwiſe. For in Da- 
ration we conſid, er it, as if "this Line of Number were extended 
doth. ays to an [unconceivable 8 undeterminate, and infinite 
Length, which' i is evident to 75 one, that will but refſec 1 
what Confideration he Rath © 0 F Frertity ; Which, I ſup} 4 
will find to be nothing elſe but the kurting this In 
Number both Ways, 2 parte ante, ald 4 A Pe, 5 they 
ſpeak. For when we would wot Flo Eternity, 2 parte "ante, 
what do we büt, beginning from ourſelves, and the bee 
Time we are in, repeat in our Minds the Tat of . 5 1 
Ages, or any ny other aſſignable Portion of K — 
E 


proſpect of proceeding” in ſuch Addition with 5 15 
of A nd whe T we would coofider 757 #7 wy 
2, we juſt a 5 me . Rate begin from "out ing : 


Fand of m Riplied P eriods yet to come, Rill'extending tha 
Line of Number, as before; and theſe 1 jo being g. put tog Foe 
are that 8755 E Huragon 1 we call Eternity ; ; which, as we turn 
our View either Way, forwards 7 or backwards, appears infinite 
becauſe e at Way t che Infinſte End of Numer L 
＋ {ll © adding more. 5580 e GARY 
The fame happens alſo in Spice, wherein conceiving 
ourſelves to be as it were in 'the C 'we do on all Lides 
purſue thoſe; indeterminable Lindy of Nope and reckoni 
any 51 from ouxſelves, a Yard, Mile, Diameter of tlie E 5 
or Orbis MI agnus, by he Infinit of Number, we add Athets 
them, as often as we will; 4 having” no more Reign en 
Bounds to thoſe repeated at, than We have to ſet 
Number, we have that indeterminable Ju of TA; 80 
F. 12. And ſince in any Bulk of Matter our nl 30 398 
Thoughts can never arrive at the utmoſt Bib Cc lil tur 
bility, e there is an apparent Infinity to fil en bavof 
us alſo in that, which has the Infinity alſo of Number; but 
with this Difference, That in the 7 Conſiderations of the 
Infinity. of Space and Duration, we. uſe Addition of Nùm- 
ders; whereas this is like the Se of an Unit into" Its 
Fractions, wherein the Mind ally can Proceed i in in Nartum, as 
well as in the former Additions,” it bein Indeed but the Addi- 
tion ſtill of new Numbers: Though int Addition of the one 
we can haye. no more the poſitive Idea of a Space infinitely 


8 98 8 


preat, than in the Diviſion of the other we can have the Iden 


10 


of a Body infinitely little; our Lale of f Tolihiey being, as. [* 4's 
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ſo ſay, a growing and fugitive Idaa, till in a boundleſs Progref: 
| > F. 13 Though hard, I think; to find 
denen, any. one fo abſurd, as to ſay," be has the poſitive 
'*-  dJdea of an actual infinite Number; the Infinity 
whereof lies only in a Power ſtill of adding any Combination 
of Units to any former Number, and that as long, and as 
much as one will; the like alſo being in the Infinity of Space 
and Duration, which Power leaves always to the Mind Room 
for endleſs Additions; yet there be . 
have poſitive Ideas of infinite Duration and Space. It would; 
J think, be enough to deſtroy any ſuch politive Idea of Infi- 
nite, to aſk him that has it, whether he could add to it or no: 
which would eaſily ſhew the Miſtake of ſuch a [poſitive Ida. 
We can, I think, have no poſitive Idea of 1 Pura. 
tion, which is not made up of, and commenſurate to“ repeated 
Numbers of Feet or Yards, or Days and Vears, which are the 
common Meaſures, whereof we have the Idea in our Minds, 
and whereby we judge of the Greatneſs of theſe Sort of Quan- 
tities. And therefore, ſince an Idea of infinite Space vr Dura- 
tion muſt needs be made up of infinite Parts, it can Jiaveino 
other Infinity than that of Number, capable fil of farther Ad- 
dition; but not an actual poſitive Idea of 'a Nunibet infinite. 
For, I think, it is evident, that the Addition of finite Things 
together, (as are all Lengths, whereof. we have che paſitive 
Ideas) can never otherwiſe produce the Idea of Infinite; than as 


Number does; which conſiſting of Additions of fine: Units 


one to another, ſuggeſts the Idea of Infinite, only by a Power 
we find we have of ſtill increaſing the Sum, and adding more 
of the ſame Kind, without coming one Jot nearer the End of 
uch neos... „ 

§. 14. They, who would prove their Idea of Infinite to be po- 
 ſitive, ſeem to me to do it by a pleaſant Argument, taken from 


the Negation of an End; which being negative, the — 


of it is poſitive. He that conſiders, that the End is, in Body, 
but the Extremity or Superficies of that Body, will not, per- 


haps, be forward to grant, that the End is a bare Negative: 


And he that perceives the End of his Pen is black or White; 
will be apt to think, that the End is ſomething more than 4 
* Negation. Nor is it, when applied to Duration, the bare 
Negation of Exiſtence, but more properly the laſt Moment of 
it. But if they will have the End to be nothing but the bare 
Negation of Exiſtence, J am ſure they cannot deny, but that 
che Beginning is the firſt Inſtant of Being, and is . 
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body.conceived to be a bare Negation band therefore, by their 
own Argument, the Idea of Eternal, ———— or of para 
tion without a Beginning, is but a-negative Hs. 
$. 15. The Ide of Infinite has, I aki FEISS 
ſomething of poſitive in all;choſe. Fhings we ap- What 3s 3 
ply it to. When we would think of infinite #40, nua u. 
Space or Duration, ive at firſt Step wſually make Gti ig ar: 
ſome very large Idea; as; perhaps; of Millions/of- of aft. 
Ages, or Miles, which poſſibly we double and Lp I brig 
multiply ſereral Times, +All that we thus amaſs 1 309 
together in aur Thaughts, is poſitive, and the Afcmblage of 
2 great Number of — — of Space or Duration. But 
w Mill remains beyond this, we have no more a poſitive di- 
ſtinct Natian e ee Matiner has of che Depth of the Seu, 
where 2 don a large Portion of his Sourding-Lit, 
be tom: Whereby he Knows the Depth to be 
ſo 3 (but how much that more is l 
hath; for iſtinct Notion at: Alb: And: <buld- 


A 
> 


new{Liney;0and-find the Plummet always ſink, without ever 


ſtopping, beg weuld be ſombthing in the Poſture of the Mind 
reaching rafter; a: comleat and e lden of Infinity. In 
which Gates det hib Line be 10, or 10000 Fathoms long! 10 
equally diſtovars what is beyond it; and gives only this So 
fuſed” and comparative Alta, that this. is not all, hut lone may 
yet go farthere So much as the Mind icomprehends: of-any 
Toes it-has:a/poltive Ita of: But 1 woke 
ite; it being always enlarging, always advancingg:the 
The js ſtill imperfect and incompleat. 80 much · Space ay the 
Mind: takes à View of in its Contemplation. of -Gteatnbſs is a 
clear Picture, and -poſitive in the Underſtanding: But Infinite 
is ſtill greater. 1. Then, the Idea of fo much, Ape and 
clear... 2. The Idea of | Greaters: it: aljo clear, but\ it. in but a 
comparative Idea. 3. The Idea / ſ mubhogrenter; as cannot''bg 
camprabended; and this is plainiyj Negatiue, not poſitive. For he 
has no poſitive clear Idea of- the Largeneſd of any Extenſion, 
(which is that ſought for in the Ida of Infinite) that has not 
a comprehenſive Aa of the Dimenſions of ie: And ſuch 
no body, I think, pretends to, in what is Infinite. For to ay 


a Man has a poſitive clear Idaa of any Quantity, without 


knowing how great it is, is as reaſonable as to fay, He has 
the vol tive clear Idea of the Number of the Sands on the 
Sea - hore, who knows not how many they be; but only that 
they ate more than Twenty. For juſt ſuch a perfect and 
poſitive tea has he of an infinite Space: or Duration, _ 

| ays 
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ſays it is larger than the Extent or Duration of to, 100, 1000, 
or any. other Number of Miles, or Years, whereof he has, 
or can have a poſitive Idea; which is all the Idea, I think, we 
have of Infinite. So that what lies beyond our poſitive Idea 
towards Infinity, lies in Obſcurity; and has the undeterminate 


Confuſion of a Negative Idea, wherein, I know, I neither do 


nor can comprehend all I would, it being too large for a finite 
and narrow Capacity: And that cannot but be very far from a 
poſitive compleat Idea, wherein the greateſt Part of what J 
would comprehend, is left out, under the undeterminate Inti- 
mation of being till greater. For to ſay, that having in any 
Quantity meaſured ſo much, or gone ſo far, you are not yet at 
the End, is only to ſay, that that Quantity is greater. So that 
the Negation of an End in any Quantity, is, in other Words, 
only to ſay, that it is bigger: And a total Negation of an End, 
is but the carrying this bigger ſtill with you, in all the Progreſ- 


ſions your Thoughts ſhall make in Quantity; and adding this 


Idea of ſtill greater, to all the Ideas you have, or can be ſuppoſed 
to have of Quantity. Now, whether ſuch an Idea as that be 


poſitive, I leave any one to conſider. | ; 5 
F. 16. I aſk thoſe, who ſay they have a poſitive 


bes mts 13 lqdea of Eternity, whether their Idea of Duration 
of an infinite | includes in it Succeſſion, or not? If it does not, 
Duration. they ought to ſhew the Difference of their No- 


ing, and to a finite: Since, perhaps, there may be others, as well 
as I, who will own to them their Weakneſs of Underſtanding 
in this Point; and acknowledge, that the Notion they have 
of Duration forces them to conceive, that whatever has Dura- 
tion, is of a longer Continuance to-day than it was yeſterday. 
If, to avoid Succeſſion in eternal Exiſtence, they recur to the 
Punttum Stans of the Schools, I ſuppoſe they will thereby 
very little mend the Matter, or help us to a more clear and po- 
ſitive Idea of infinite Duration; there being nothing more 
inconceivable to me, than Duration without Succeſſion. Be- 
ſides, that Pundtum Stans, if it ſignify any thing, being not 
Quantum, finite or infinite, cannot belong to it. But if our 
weak Apprehenſions cannot ſeparate Succeſſion from any Du- 
ration whatſoever, our Idea of Eternity can be nothing but of 


infinite Succeſſion of Moments of Duration, wherein any thing 


does exiſt; and whether any one has, or can have, a poſitive 
Idea of an actual infinite Number, I leave him to conſider, till 


| his infinite Number be ſo great, that he himſelf can add no more 
| : | to 


i 


tion of Duration, when applied to an eternal Be- 


* 


Infinity. 


ol infinite Space, will, when, he conſiders it, find des 2 Gre 


n he has F the legſt Space; for in 
ier of the two, and more with; 


poſitive Idea which we have, lies in Obſcurity and we have 
no other Idea of it, but of the Power of enlar 8 one, and 
diminiſhing the other, without ceaſing- A pe e and Mortar 
will as ſoon bring any Particle of Matter to Indiviſibility as the 
acuteſt Thought of a Mathematician; and a Surveyor may as 
ſoon with his Chain meaſure out infinite Space, as a Philoſopher 


by the quickeſt Flight of Mind reach it, or by n com- 
. He that 


prehend it; which is to have a poſitive Idea of it. 
thinks on a Cube of an Inch Diameter, has a clear and poſitive 
Idea of it in his Mind, and ſo can frame one of 2, , $5 and 
ſo on, till he has the Idea in his Thoughts of ſomething very 
little; but yet reaches not the Idea of that incomprehenſible 


Littleneſs which Diviſion can produce; what remains of Small- 
neſs, is as far from his Thoughts as when he fitſt began; and 


therefore he neyer comes at all to have a clear and poſitive Idas 


of that Smallneſs which is conſequent to infinite Diviſibility.... 
9. 19. Every one that looks towards Infinity, haf 7 10 


does, as I have ſaid, at firſt Glancg: make ſome ie, cut le- 


4 


very large Les iN. eee ee r 
Leesg⸗ ian, 


let it be Space or 


Duration ;- and poffibly be 
of. . 1 r9 
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Body ſo big, as well as the Ta of tobod' 
Body ſo old. It ſeems as eafy to me to have the Ie of Space 
empty of Body, as to think of the Capacity of A Buſhel with- 
but Corn, or the Hollow of a Nutſhell without à Kernel in it; 
it being no more 'neceflary that there ſfiould be exiſting a ſolid 
Body infinitely extended; becauſe we have an Iden of the Tnti- 
nity of Space, than it is neceffary” that the World ſhould be 


fille to make the Ideas of yeſterday to-day, and toimorro" 


S8 Inn A T L.! 


Wearies his Thoughts by multiplying in his Mindthat fitſt large 
Tau büt yet by that he domes no nearer tb the having a pofttid- 
clear Idea of what remains to make up a poſitive Infinite, than 
the Country-Fellow had of the Water, Which was yet to come 


— 


and paſs the Channel of the River wllere he ſtood . 
ee; TION 00! 72 een ee dn in 
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"Sem think" F. 20. Pbere are ſome T' Have met with that 
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1 


Eternity, and ſelves that tliey have 4 poſitive Idea of Eternit); 


vel e ighinite: put that they Bube not, nor can have any ita if 


Hass: 8. ar infinite Space. The Reaſon of Which Miſtake! 
ſuppoſe to be this, that finding by a due Contemplation of Cau- 
ſes and Effects, that it is neceſſary to admit ſomę Eternal Being, 
and ſo to conſider the real Exiflefer ef that Being, às taking 
up, and commenſurate to their Idea of Eternity 3” hut on the 
other: ſide, not finding it neceflary, but on the contrary äppa- 


 rently/abſurd, that Body hould be infinite; they forwardly con- 


. Clude they can have ng Idea of inifmnite Space, hecauſe they can 


have ho Idea of infinite Matter: Which Cbnſequence, Icon- 
ceive, is very ill collected; becauſe thè Exiſtence of Matter is 


no ways neceffary to the Exiſtence of Space, no mote than the 
* Exiſtence of Merion or ine Sun i nebeſiry'to Dutatign, tho 
Duration uſes to be megſured by it; and T doubt not but a 


Man may have the Iden of loo N 3 Without any 
ears Without an) 


eternal, becauſe we have an [ea of infinite Duration.“ And 
why ſhould we n think our Idia of infinite Space requires the 
real Exiſtence of Matter to ſupport it, when we find that ve 
have as clear an Iden of infinite Duration to come, as we hare 
of infinite Duration paſt? Tho', I ſuppoſe; no body thinks it 
conceivable that any Thing does, or has exiſted i that future 
Duration. Nor is it poſſible to join our Lata of Future Dur: 
tion wird preſent or paſt Exiſtence,” any more"than' it is pol. 
to 
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to be the ſame; 75 or brigg 4 rang 1 to e 1 
make them contem pofar 5 f theſe 
that they have clearer Laas af 0501 555 zag of | nf 
Space, becauſe, it is paſt. doubt. that. GO D; has. exiſted) from 
all Eternity, but there is no real Matter cod extended With in- 
finite Space; yet thoſe Philoſophers, who are of Opinion that 
infinite Space is poſſeſſed by G D' infinite Omnipreſence, 
as well as infinite B by his eternal Exiſtence, muſt be 
allowed to have as clear an Idea of infinite Space as of infinite 
Duration; tho neither of them, I think, has any Poſitive Idea 
112 5 Infinity in either Caſe. Fot wbatſoeyer poſitive Idea a 
an has in is Mind of any Quantity, be can repeat it, 
and add it to the former, as cally as he can add together the 
2 2 Nag or two Paces,, which: are poſitive Iden of 
his Mind, e ſo on, as long as he pleaſes ; 
— if a Man had ſitive Idea of Infinite, either Dura- 
tion or Space, he po TELL — 6 wal Iufinites together; nay, make 
one Infinite 0 vigger. than en ee too groſs 
to he Ae 1 1 5 Ae 12 1 5 br Jo 
9.21 ut yet if after this there en $43 700 * 
who perſuade themſelves, that they z * 17 e 
politive gomprehenſiue Ideas of Infinity, it is it, 7,64, 'G 2 7 
they, enjoy tfein Priyilege 3 and I ſhould be very . of e 
glad (with ſome others that I Know, Who ac. 
knowledge they have: none, ſuch) to be better inſormeg 
Communication; for J haye been. hitherto apt to thin, that 
the gr ON and anextricable Ditculties which perpetually -involye 
uſcaurles.. concerning {nfinity, whether of Space, Nufation, 
- Dich, have been the certain Mari of a Deſect in gur, 
Ideas 7 Infinity, and the Diſproportion the Nature: thereof has 
to the Comprehenſion of aur narrow Capacities © For whilſt 
Men talk and diſpute of infinite Space or Duration, ag if, they 
bad as compleat and poſitive Idaas of them as they bave of the 
Names they uſe for them, or as they have of a Lad, ct an Hour, 
or any other decerminate Quantity, it is no wonder if..the an - 
comprehenfible Nature of the Thing they diſcourſe of, or rea- 
ſon about, leads them into Perplexities and Contradictions, 
and their Minds, be overlaid by an Object too. *. 10 mighty 
to be.ſurye oo and managed by them. 
9.22. If I have dwelt pretty long on the 1 750% 3 
Conſiderations of Puration, Space, and Num- - from: Senſation 
ber, and what ariſes from, the Contemplation, of and Reflection. 
them, Infinity; it is poffibly no more than the 
Matter e there oy few ſimple Ideas, whole Modes 
M 2 give 
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7 75 Aer irg 75 ation and Neffen; and how even the 
A we have. of, Infinity "how remote ſoever it may ſeem to'be 
D 3h DATE C FORE Tus 10 A627 
9 I tbjec PL. we 1 r Sal gar + ce 4oenld.. 
vertheleſs, as all our other eas, its Original there. Some 
Mathematicians perhaps of advanced Spery nyo p19 Tae 
other Ways to introduce into their Minds Tdeas of I ty ; 
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gi xiv bart 5hrovibto wht agfhin and: 3500 
| CH „AP. : 82 11 6 1 51) 77 1100 brig 
>. vr 978 Wine hag ial ears HAT > 

3 | de Of ot ber Simple "Mo E. bete HY 
DX viHewriog ”£ H 9 (1699 9117 ad © Nas 

22 2d 5 85 HOH have in the foregoing 
Tec 119) Chapters ſhewn, how from {imple 
lebe Aon taken in a by Senſation, the 
it may, of all others) ſeem moſt remote from any ſenſible! Fer- 
ception, et at laſt hath! nothing in it but hat is, made out 
of ſimple Ideas received into the Mind by the, Senſes, and after- 
Wurd there put together by the Faculty the Mind has to ge- 
"meat its“ own Ideas; tho', IE ſay, theſe might be; Inſtances 
endugh f ſimple Modes of the ſimple Ideas of Senſatian, and 


— 
" © A = 


ton. 


Method's ſake, tho" briefly, give an Account of ſome, few 
" more, and then proceed to more complex Idas. % 
F. 2. To ſide, roll, tumble, awatky creep, run, dance, lepp, felp, 
and abundance of others that might be named, are Words which 
are no ſooner heard, but every one who underſtands Hngliſt bas 
prefently in his Mind diſtinct Ideas, which are, all but, the dit 
* ferent Modifications of Motion. Modes o Motion anſwer thoſe 
of Extenſion : Sroift and Sloto are two different Ideas of Mo- 
tion, the Meaſures whereof are made of the Diſtanges of Time 
and Space put together; ſo they are complex Ideas, Eampre- 


s 


hending Time and Space with Motion 


Nod 4 of F. 3. The lixe Variety have we in Sounds. 
led s of Every articulate. Word is a different Modification 


* of Sound ; by which we ſee, that from the Senſe 
0 


of Hearing, by ſuch, Modification 
VVV 
wee Caje "of Birds and Beaſts, are mogified by 
l different Length r e » Which 

| uſtcian may 

a 0 1 ee . ian 
have in his Mind when he hears or makes no Sound at all, by 


8.4 Thoſe of Colours are alfo very various Made ef Cor. 
Ts. 


A a | ' { 1 my 


Modes, as being made of Ideas of diverſe 5 inds, viz. Figure 
ind Colour, fark i Blas, Alto H&a - oi rs + 4 oo 

$. 5. AU compounded Taſtes and Smells are allo „ % „ 
Modes made 02 b ble Mac ſires of able” 7g, 
Senſes; but they being ſuch as generally we 


hive no Names förg ard leſs takeh nonjrewf; and cannot be ſet 
down in Writing, and therefore mult He left withoudTAuidedo- | 


tion or houghts and Experience df my Reader. 
Fe, In generabit may be obſer ved that theſe pours 
0 Me. or tus flares n different e e Yo 
Deg vert of the fume" fimple Idea; tho they are in- Nm 
themſelveg, many of them / very diſti ait Idas, int You 
yet have br i u ting Names, nor are much taken notice 
of as diſtincr Idas, Where the Differeneg is bur very {mall 
between them. Whether Men have heglected theſe Modes, 
and given ho Names to them, | a8\Avanting--Meafates nicely 
70 diſtinguiſh them; or becauſe; When they were ſo diltin- 
guiſhed, that Knowledge would not be of general or neceſfary 
Uſe, Ileave it to the Thoughts ofd others; it is fufficient to - 
my Purpoſe to ſhew, that all-our':ſimple, Ideas come to our 
Minds Ohly by Senſatioh and Reflection; and that when the 
Mind has them; it can variouſly repeat and compound them, 
and fo make new complex Ideas. But tho“ White, Red, or 


* 
; 


| Sweet, Oe. have not been modified, or made into complex 
x Ileas, by ſeveral Combinations; ſo as to be named; and ther eby 
ranked into Species; yet ſome others of the ſimple  {deas,; 21%. 
thoſe of Unity, Duration, Motion, Ce. above inſtanced in, as 
Ao Power and Thinking, have been thus modified to a great 
Variety of complex Ideas, with Names belonging to them. 

et ez e ow ail gel ; hn; §. 7. The 


1 A WE 8 Ty eG. . . WJ: 

Das Of other Simple Modes. 

| Why fore Fi. 7. The Reafon whereef, 1 fuppoſe, has been 

; Modes Bade, 0 this, that the great Concernment of Men eing 

and others 
De not 


FL complex Ideas, and giving them Names, haye, been much go- 
| _ berned by the End of Speech in general (which is a, very ſhort 
| and expedite way of conveying their Thoughts one to an- 
Ft: other) is evident in the Names, which in ſeyeral Arts 8 
F been found, out, and applied to ſeveral 1 modi- 
|. fied Actions belonging to their ſeveral Trades, for Diſpatch 
5 ſake, ih their Direction or Diſcourſes wats Frag Which Leas 
|; ure nbt generally framed in the Minds of 


Men not conyerfant 

Þ about theſe Operations. And thence. the Words, that ſtand for 
| them, by the. greateſt Part of Men of, the. ſame Language, are 
not underſtood-3.u, g. Colſbire, Drilling, Filtration, Gobobation, 
are Words ſtanding for certain complex Ideas, which being (c]- 
dom in the Minds of any but thoſe few whaſe particular Em- 
ployments do at every turn ſuggeſt them to their I houghts, 
thoſe Names of them are not generally underſtood but by 
Smiths and Chemiſts; Who having framed eee 
which theſe Words ſtand for, and having giyen Names to 
them, or received them from others, upon hearing of theſe 
Names in Communication, readily-conceive thoſe Ideas in their 
Minds; as by Cohobation all the ſimple Ideas of diſtilling, and 
1 the pouring the Liquor diſtilled from any thing back upon the 
1 remaining Matter, and diſtilling it again. Thus we ſee that 
there are great Varieties of ſimple Ideas, as of Taſtes and Smells, 
| which have no Names; and of Modes many more; which ei- 

ther not having been generally enough obſerved, or elſe not be- 
[ ing of any great Uſe to be taken notice of in the Affairs and Con- 
Il verſe of Men, they have not had Names given to them, and fo 
| j aſs not for Species. This we ſhall have Occaſion hereaſter to 

if c onfider more at large, when we come to ſpeak of W ords, 
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Fe M inne IE 
eee 
Ho eee ti e N bn, dr tan 
HE N the Mind turns its View Ren, RES 
inwards upon itſelf, and contem- e | 
plates its qum Actions Thinking . Conreniplacion; 
is the firſt that sceuts: In it the Mind obſerves K h Gn 
thence receives: diſtinct Ideas. Thus the Perception, which, 
actually accbmpanies, and is annexed: to any Ampreſſion on the. 
other Modifications of thinking, ſurniſhes the Mind Witch a di- 
ſtinét Zdea, which we eall Senfation ; which is, as it were, the 
actual Entrance oflany Ia into the Underſtanding byithe ; Sen: 
ſes." The fame Ida, Chen it again recurs without the Opera. 
tion of the like Object on the external Senſory; ĩs Remenſbrunte ʒ 
if it be fought after by the Mind, and with Pain and: Endeavour 
found; and brought again in view, it. is“ Racullrcbiams di tis che 
held there long" under attentive Conſideration, itis Cantampla- 
lin. When Ideas float in our, Mind, without any Reflechion 
or Regardiof the Underſtanding, it is chat Which the Freuch call 
Reverie; our Language has ſcarce a Name fur it.! Whenfthe 
das that offer themſelves (for, as Erhave obſerved in another 
Place, whilſt we are awakez there will always be a Fraln of Hess 
ſucceeding one another in our Minds) are taken notice of and, 
as it were, regiſteted in the Memory, it is Aitention- When 
the Mind with great Earneſtneſss and of Ohoice, fixegits View 
on any Iden, eonſiders it on all Sides, and will not be called Aff 
by the ordinary Sollicitation of other Idea, it is that 1 f ball 
Intention, or Study. Sleep, without dreaming, is eee 
tbeſe; and dreaming itſelf, is the having of ldtas (Whilſt the 
outwardl Senſes are ſtopt, ſo that they receive not outward Ob- 
jets with their uſual Quickneſs) in the Mind, not ſuggeſted by 
any external Objects, or known Occaſton, nor under any 
Choice or Conduct of the Underſtanding at all. And whether | 
that which/we'call Exraſy, be not dreaming with the Eyes open, 
[ leave:to be ene... 2% 
S. 2. Theſe are ſome few Inſtances of thoſe various Modes of 
thinking, which the Mind may obſerve in itſelf, and ſo have 
s diſtinct Ideas of, as it hath of J/bite-and Red, à Squore or 
Fae M 4 2 Circle; 
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tions; at other times, it barely obſervesche Train of 


a Circle; ¶ do not pretend to enumerate them all, nor to treat 
at large ofgthis Set of laat which are gut from Reflection; that 
N dit fufſices to any preſent Pur- 
poſe to have; ſhewn;beres:; by: ſome few Examples, of what ſort 
theſe, {4:45 Ara, and hawthe Mind comes by them; eſpecially 
ſince.) shall, have gcaſion p hereafter to treat more at large of 
Reaſaungy Judping, Volitien, and Nnotulaage; which are ſome 
of. the, moſt, conſiderable Operations of the Mind, and Aude 

3 1 ng. A8 tl ni Hal e bye ils 3s Son con bavor, 
7 9 But perhaps it may not be an unpar- 
he 10,45: coul preſent Deſign, if wer reflec here updn the 
ohiahing.\! 1511 afferent State. of ib Mind iu thintimg, which 
none 4 bo theſe: Inſtanges of Attention, Re, and 
Dreaming, 4c. before mentioned, nutukally enough! ſuggeſt! 


That there are Ideas, ſome or other, ; always preſent Snrths 


Mind of a wy ere every one's Experience. convinces 
him; though the Mind employs itſelf, abaut them with. we 
Fr Feet SORE e NI ane fe ans 
much Earneſtneſs on the Contemplatj of ſome Objects, that 
it turns their Ideas oft all Sides, reibe their Relations and 
Circumſtances, and views every Part fo nicely, and with ſuch 
Intention, that it fluts ous al} GIhewaTh obſer and takes no 
notice of the ordinary Impreſſions made then on the Senfes, 
which at another Seafon would-prodiceiyery /fenſfiblefPercep- 

ke that 
ſucceed in the Underſtanding, without Uirecting purſuing 
any of them; and:at other times, it lets them paſs almoſt quite 
unregarded, as faint Shadows, that mal no Imprefſin. 
e ne 
2 ie. fon, of the. M ind-in-thinkings; with a Breat va- 
Thinkin ste: ety of degrees between earneſt Study and very 
dn; i near minding nothing at all, every one, I think, 
Ehence of the has experimented in himſelf. Trace ita, little 
. fuarther and you find the Mind in Sleep retired 
d4ãs it were from the Senſes, and out of the reach 
of thoſe Motions made on the Organs of Senſe, which at other 
'Fimes produce very vivid and ſenſible Ideas. I need not for 
this inſtance in thoſe who ſleep ee ee e 
without hearing the Thunder, or ſeeing the Lightning, or feel- 
ing the ſhaking of the Houſe, which are ſenſible! enough to 
thoſe who are waking. But in this. Retirement of the Mind 
trom the Senſes, it often retains a yet more ſooſe and inco- 
herent manner»of”, thinking, which emo EV 


Mears of Phaſurddud'Paln. „ 
ſaſt of-all; found Sleep: oboſen the Sven Nate, und puts a End 
to All Appearances. 1t Phisz A Think, ar on of Ex 
perience of in ERA e eee 
culty leads him thus fare Phat wie IA would! fürtierf oY 
clude from hence; is} fPhac ſnce/the! Mind ea ey d 
0 ſeveral: Times, ſeverab Degrees of Thie; und be mes 
times even in a Waking Man ſosremiſsd us td have Dh 
dim-and:obſcure to that Degree, that they are vd itte rd 
moved from none at all; and at laſt, in the dark rements 


of found Sleep, Joſes he Sight perfect, eg eld es why hovers 


Since, Lay, this is evidently ſo in atier of Fact, and con- 
tant Experience, I aſce Mhether it he net probable, hat Wins 
ing ist he ation; nn ot the Eſſente of the Hou NS ince the: Ope⸗ 
tations of Agents will vaffly admit of Intentiom and Remiſſion 3 
but the Eſſences fi: Dim are not conveived 'capable"oFAHy 
ſut· Variation. But this by the by@y" c 918 $1243 ec 
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uk AHV bigs e _ 415 J y19%9 ewe! 4 age „an 
. SN Nr ie wt Pam; noise sd! 
9920 202; 11 re 2 een Addi snibſo, 9114; 104S2R61R 
9.20 t Ample lian (which we c % 18 725 
by Fo yo _— books frowv Senfarion and N- Pha afert axe. 
| g 1 — Pain and Plafons ewe f, 5 e 
yery: 3 For as in the Bedy fes 10 yo 
there is Seitſatien es itſelf, or aecompan ed with" Pd24'or 
Pleaſures ſq the Tho or Perception of the Mind is 2 
io, or-elſe:agcompanii alſo with Plzaftire or Pain, Deli 
Trouble, dal it how you / pleaſe. Theſr, like oo 
Vm kannot be deſetsbed, ndr their Names defined ; the. Way 
of ⸗ Knowing them is, as of the ſimple Iasof the Senſes, on} 
Experiences For to deſine them by the Preſence of Good or 
Evil; is-noiotherwiſe to make them known tous, than by making 
us reflect on hat wel feel in ourſel bes, upon the ſcveral and 
various Operations of Good and Evil upon our Minds 148 they 
are differently applied to, or conſidered by uus. 
F. 2. Things then are Good or Evil only in” SQ TUG 
Reference to Pleaſures, or Pain. That we call Sed and Evil, 
Good, which ir apt te cauſe or increaſe. Plas | e e 85 
ſure or diminiſbo Pain im us; or tlſe 7% | procure, „ 
or „ 1s the Poſſe Mon of,, 8258 other God," or FE ir any 
Evil. 
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Bell And, 1 Wann Eu, which is ape 
10 product or-incroafe, any, Pain, un diminiſh any. Pleaſure in us; or 
elſe ta procume us any ui, or deprive. tes. of tiny Good. By Plea- 
ſure and Pain, I muſt be underſtob@ to. mean of Body or Mind, 
as. they ate commonly, diſtinguiſhed.;/ though in truth they 
be only different Conſtitutions. of the Mind, ſometimes occa- 
ſioned by los in the Body, lone by tn Fu in the 
ener N * 4 tay” 8. Flaſre an Pain, e thawohick ARS 
Qur e theta, Good and Evil, are the Hinges on which 
ved by God dur Paſſtens turn: And if we reflect on ourſelves, 
* 78 long. obſerve how: theſe, under various Conſide- 
„ Fatians,, operate in us; what Modifications or 
= pee af ene e internal Senſations (if I may fo call 


15 


— produce in us, we e thence form 10 ourſelves 

as of our tet FFF 

$. 4. Thus any one reflecting upon "the 

Leer. Thought he has: of the Delight which, agy p re- 

ſent or abſent Thing is apt to produce. 1 in chi 

has the Idea we call Love. For when a Man declares in Au- 

tumn, when he is eating them; or in Spring, when there are 

none, that he loves Grapes, it is po. more, but that, the Taſte of 

Grapes delights him let an Alte tion of Health or Conſtitu- 

tion deſtroy the Delight of their Taſte, and he then Fo be 
ſaid to ove Grape: ü donge r. zun f Ne 

.. One contrary, the Tho 

Hatred. Pain Which any thing prefent or abſeh 


4 


t of the 
t is apt to 
produce in us, is what we call Hatred, Were it 
my Buſineſs here to enquire any farther than into the bare Ilia 
of our Paſſions,” as they depend on different Modifications of 
Pleaſure and Pain, I ſhould remark, that our Love and Hatred of 
inanimate inſenſible Beings, is commonly founded on that Plea- 
ſure and Pain which we receive from their Uſe and Application 
any Way to our Senſes, though with their DeſtruQion : But 
Hatred or Love, to Beings capable of Happineſs or Miſery, is 
often the Uneaſineſs or Delight, which we find in ourſelves, 
ariſing from a Conſideration of their very Being, or Happineſs. 
Thus the Being and Welfare of. a Man's Children or Friends, 
producing conſtant Delight in him; he is ſaid; conſtantly to la- 
chem. But itcſuflives. to note, that our Ideas of Love and Ha- 
?red, are but the Diſpoſitions of the Mind, in reſpect o: ur 
and Pain in general, however cauſed in us. 05 
| §. 6. The Uneaſineſs a Man ende 4 in himſelf 
D: fire, upon the Abſence. of any Thing, whoſe preſent 
548 Enjoyment carties the 7deg of Delight with it, 
is 


. 


Modes of Plenfure and Pain. 


10 


1 
* 


that we all Dre," weh is grecter br led d tnt Unodfhc 
neſs is more or leſs vehement. Where, b "the byez it may pet. 


haps be of ſome Uſe to remark, that che 


if not only Spur 


to Human Intluſtry and Aion, Uneabes Foryiatfuevcy : 
Good is propoſed, if its Abſerice carries ne Diſpleafure nor Pain 
with it; if a Man de eaſy and content without'it; there is no 


Defire of it, nor Endeavour after it; there is no tore But 2 
bare Velleity, the Term uſed to ſignify the loweſt Degree 
le Dna and that” * is next to none at all „hben chere i is 1 


little 
ccc or vi orous' 1205 1 e N Wake" to gon it. 


is topped or abated b e Opinion of the Impoffibil 
0 Sei propoſed, a8 far 2 the eee 


attaina bleneſs of the 
cured” or allayed by that ls pe Po This migh 
| Thoughts farthej were it ſeaſonable i in ehis Face 
F. 7. Foy is a Delight of the Mind, from 
Conlideration of the preſent or affüred ＋ 
ing Poſſeffio Sf a To0d ; and we ae then poſe 


* 


of 


5 IG 


or Un- 


Jo x50 , 


pps 
the FER 


Set ack 


ſelſed* of any Good, when we have it ſo in ha Power, n 
can uſe it when We pleaſe, Thus a Man AMOR red; Has 


Foy a at c Arrival of elief, eyen before he has the Pleaſ ure of 


uſing it: And 4 Father, In Whom the very. Well 


beit 


of His 


Children cauſes Delight, is always, as long as his Children are 
in ſuch a State, in the Poſſeff on of that Gaqod; Fi for be needs but 


to reflect on it," to Have khat Pleaſute. d 
§. 8. Ser ron 18 Untafifieſs i in the Mind, upon the 


enjoyed longer; or the Sale of 4 preſent Eyfll. 
every one Ands in himſelf, u dif te "FN64 ht 


2 profitable” future! En njoynent it of a Thing 


light him [Fs DET ECO TEN 83 5 fy IVF 78 rf ee 


F. 10. Fear is an Uneaſineſs bf the Mind, upon” N 


the Thou ht of fütuire Evil Tiket, * t Pefal üs. 
e 25 


8 Hair is the Thought ef che Unattain- 
ableneſs of any Good, which works Une, 


6" mk 
Thought of u Good loft, Which might have been Sorrow. 


N J yr 
$. 9. ß is that Pleaſure in che Mind, whit" Hoe} 115 Io 


"of * B 1 STE "FD; 4 
, Which is =_ dex 


wh 
3 ye} FIT 


1443 


in Men's Minds, fotme ies producing Vneaſin 8 or Pain, be. 


times Reſt and Indolenc | 
7 Anger i is Uneaftn nefs or Diſcompoſure of | 


2A preſent Pur ſe of Revenge. _ | 
V. 1 3- Emvy is an Uneafineſs of Mind, "XY 


{ed by the, eas acc? We a Good we” de- 


) Anger, 5 2 
the Mind, upon the Receipt of any Injury, with 15 ky 


198 Mader , Plægſure and Pain. 
lire, obtained hy on we think ould upth haus- had it Rep | 


8 ust) do 2noirobilno) 2001870 mort eb 
+62l4 to OM 14 An Pheſa tuo, laſt, Envy. and. dur, 7 not 

W en, dee ele by: Paing and Pleaſure ſimply in 
all Mex Haves themſe lues ubut daga in them ſome mixed 
Ailu NM 10 97 . elves and others, are not 
therefore to he found in all Men, becauſe, thoſe other Parts of 
valuing their, Merits, or intending. Reyenge, are P in 
them: But all che reſt terminating ae Pain and Pleaſure, 
are think, to be found in all Men, For we love, 22 71 
Witew and hope, only: in reſpect of Pleaſure; we bate, 2. and 
grieve, only in reſpect of Pain ultimately: In, hne, all. theſe Paſ- 
a are moved by Things, only as they appear to be the Wo 


and Pain, or to. haye Pleaſure or Ea 
ag te Ane ach hem. üs we extend 5 Far, 

F; to the Subject (at Jeaſt if a ſenſible or voluntary yn 
which has produced. ain in us, becauſe the Fear it leaves, is a 
_ conſtant Pain: But we do not fo conſtantly love what has done 
us Good, becauſe Pleaſure qpexates not ſo ſtrongly on us, as 
Pain; and ecauſe we are not ſo r to haye Hop it will do 
10 again 4 ut this hy the bye, bot | 
| IJ + NC 1 . Pleaſurs.ond Pg 't Pain, Delighth nd Oo: 

Phoſure _ gaſineſs, I, muſt all along .be.;underſtobd (as 1 
Haina, Aren - have, above.intimazed), tg mean, net only bodily 

10 4 W a4 Pain and Pleaſure, but y hat ſo ever Delight. or Un; | 
af 2 iss felt ; = us, Whether ring. mln Sante Of HS? | 
ceptable Senſation or Reflection. „ 1 

Ss, 16, Tis, banden a9, be gonſidered, What in reference. to 

the Paſtions, the Rewoyal..or Leſſing, of, 9; Pein is conſidered; 
and operates as 4 Pleaſurs;. and the Tale o thing of 2 
Pleaſures 48 a. Pain. a 1 t 3033-111 39g 9* 13307 3173 101 ur 
indeed 5551 ad 17. The Paſions too havemoſt of them, in 
Sue, moſt Perſons Operations on the Body, and Tank 
1s 44 2114 .2VArigus, Changes in it: Which not. being always 
ſenſible, - not make a, neceſſary Part of the Idea of each Paſ- 
a: ler 2 which is an Uneaſineſs of the . per 


* a = a 


+ [macs Bluſhing accompanying It © 4 9 om 
"nf. F. 18. I would not be mif aken . 2s 
den art meant this as a Diſcourſe of the Paſſuns; the) 
bus Ideas obe ate many: more than theſe, 1 haye here Dames. 
Paſiions.ave 1. And. thoſe 8 have taken notice: of,. would. each 
got from Seu. of them require a much. larger and more accu- 
ſation and Re. late Diſcourſe. I have only mentioned theje 
 fledion. | heres 


Or Poles. 189 


here, as ſo many Inſtanees uf Modes of Pleaſufe und Pain rea 
ſulting in our Minds from various Conſiderations of Good and 
Eyil. I might perhaps Have inſtaneed ini6ther Modes of Plea- 
ſure and Pain more ſimple than theſe us he Pain of Hage 
and Thirſt, and tlie Pleafire of eating atid drinking to remove 
them; the Pain of tender E es,” and the Pleaſure of Muſick; 
Pain from captidus, uninſtructive Wrangling and the Pleaſure 
of rational Cônverſation with a Friend, or of well diected Stud 

in the Search and Diſcovery ef Truth. But the Paſſiohs Bein 


of much more Concernmént to us I rather made ce 
inſtance in them, and ſhew how the {dear we have bf ehem are 


on. la on tit ud n 
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.. eee het als ” WIE * 7 g 
z K * / BY 50 BPESS? * 8 $8 at 
r e froidus: ole on yiis 
b 27 vga ti 2891 Q HA P — + - booukomq 2811 id 
r ob 200 ob ownud-: 7 nigh 2nginges 
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D ybeor at 200 515 aw Sud bar gus;t 
| HE Mind being every Day tform' Fi Idea Bond 
ed by the Senfes of the Alteration ger. 
1 of theſe ſimple Mel Tt obſetvegifh— bn Sn. 


» 


Things without, and"taking Notice how<one'eomes to an end, 


and ceaſes to be, and ànôtfler begins torexift, which was not 
before; reflecting alſo on What paſfes within itſelf, and obſerve 
ing a conſtant Change of its Nala, ſometimes by the Im- 
preſſion of Outward Objects on the Senſes, and ſometimes by the 
Determination of its W Choice; afid doneluding from whit 
it has ſo con tantly obferved to have been, that the Ie Change 
will for the future be made in the ſame Things, by ke Agents, 
and by the like Ways; vonſiders in ône Thing the Poſübility 
of having arty of its ſimple Iar chängedt nd in another 
the Poffibility of making that Change; and ſe comes by that 
Ida which wre call Power. Thus We ſay; Fire has a Power 
to melt God, J. 4 to deſtroy the Conſiſtenoy of its in ſenſibhe 
Parts, and conſequently its Hardneſs, and make it "Aid and 


Gold has à Pordef to be melted: That the Sun has à Potber to 
blanch Wax, and Wax a Potver to be blariched by che Sun, 
whereby the Yellowneſs is deſtroyed, and Whiteneſs made to 
exiſt in its Tom: Th which; and the like Caſes, the Rouen we 
conſider, is in feference to the Change of percei vable Ideas; 
for we catinot obſere any Alteration to be made in, or Ope- 
Ai, Ain ie oo ee Meer n OO N . 
ration upon any Thing, but by the obſervable Change of its 
. eee e r ee 189 ſenſtble 
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| ſenſwle Idas; nor conceive any Alteration te be mage, but by 

conceiving a Change of ſome of its Idar. 
di.. Peer, thus onſidered is twofold, vis, 
bi. Power actibe as able to make, or able to receive any Change; 
{ | and paſſive, 1 the one may be called actius, and the other 54 
If ue Power. Whether Matter be not wholly 
i; deſtitute of a47ive Power, as its Author G. is truly above 
bi | all paſſive Power ;\ and whether the intermediate State of cre- 
? ated-Spirits be not that alone-which is capable of, bath ive and 
[i peſſtus Power, may be worth Conſideration. -I ſhall not now 
h enter into chat ra — my preſent B uſineſs being | not- to 
. ſearch into the Original of Power, but how We come by the 


eur complex Ideas of natural Subſtances, (as we ſhall ſee, here- 
after) and I mentibn them as ſuch, according to eommon Ap- 
prehenſien; yet they being not perhaps fo truly active Powers 
as our haſty Thoughts are apt to repteſent them, I judge it not 
amiſs by this Intimation, to direct our Minds to the Conſidera- 
tion of GOD and Spirits, for the cleareft Idea of | ative 
Kind 
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Power incluges of Relation, (a Relation to Action or Change) as 
Relation. indeed which of our Ideas, of what Kind ſoever, 
1 0 41 wyhen attentively conſidered, does not? For our 
-Tacas of Extenſion, Duration, and Number, do they not all 
contain in them a ſecret Relation of the Parts? Figure and 
Motion have ſomething relative in them much more viſibly; 


ception, c. And if conſidered in the Things themſelves, do 
they not depend on the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion 
of the Parts? All which include ſome Kind of Relation in 
them. Our Idea therefore of Power, I think, may well have 2 
Place amongſt other ſimple /degs, and be conſidered as one of 
them, being one of thoſe that make a principal Ingredient, in 
our complex Ideas of Subſtances ; as we ſhall hereafter have 
occaſiun to: obſerve. | 1 91 ; 1 5 TU 5 
, , F. 4. We are abundantly furniſhed with the 
6 115 90 - = 145 of paſſiue Power by almoſt all Soxts of ſen. 


' from Spirit. obſerving their. ſenſible Qualities, Bays their 
very Subſtances, to be in a continual F lux; and 
thereforg with Reaſon we look on them as liable Mill to. the 
. ſame Change. Nor have we of active ;Pawer (which is 1 
3 . : NT 285 N » 4 mo 


_, 


Idea of it. But ſince afive Powers make ſo great a Part of 


and ſenſible Qualities, as Colours and Smells, Gc. what are 
they but the Powers of different Bodies in relation to our Per- 


Poabe, ha, ſible Things; in moſt of them we cannot avoid 
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than it doth from any external Senſation. - 
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more proper Signification of the Wor®Powen) fewenInftances; 
ſince whatever Change is obſerved;o'the Mind muſt collect à 
Power ſome where able to make that Change, as well as 2 
Poſſibility in the Thing "itſelf to receive it. But yet if We 
will por! ther it attentively, Bodies by our Senſes do not afford 
us ſo clear an, diſtinct an Ida of acriur Power, as we have 
from Reflection on the Operations of our Minds; for all: Fotour 
relating to Action, and there being but two Sorts of Action 
whereof we have any Idea, viz, Thinking and Motion, let us 
conſider whence we have the cleareſt Ideas of *the\ Potben 


which produce theſe Actions. 1. Of Thinking, Body affords | 


us no Ide at all; it is only from Reflection that we have that. 
2. Neither have we from Body. any Idea of thè Beginning öf 
Motion. A Body at reſt affords us no Idea of any aiv Pluger 
to move; and when it is, ſet in Motion itſelf, that Motion ig 
rather a Paſfiom thay, an Action in it; for when the Ball obeys 
the Stroke of a Billiard-ſtick, it is not apy. Action of the Ball, 
but bare Paſſion: Alſo wien by Impulſe it ſets another Ball in 
Motion that lay in its Way, it only communicates the wes" 
it had received from another, and loſes in itſelf ſo much as the 
other received; which gives us but a very obſcure Idea of an ac- 


tive Power of rating e whilſt we obſerve" it only to 
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transfer; but not produce any Motion: For it is but a very ob | 


ſcure Idea of Power, which reaches not the Production of the 


Action, but the Continuation of the Paſſion; for ſo is Motion 


in a Body impelled by another, the Continuation of the Alte- 
lation made in it from Reſt to Motion being little more an 
Action, than the Continuation of the Alteration of its Figure 


by the ſame Blow is an Action. The Idea of the beginning 


of Motion we have only from Reflection on what paſſes in 


ourſelves,” Where we find by Experience, that barely by willing 


it, barely by a Thought of the Mind, we can move the Parts of 


our Bodies, which were before at reſt: 80 that it ſeems to me, 
we have from the Obſervation of the Operation of Bodies, by 


our Senſes, but a very imperfect obſcure Idea of ative Power, 


ſince they afford us not any Idea in themſelves of the Power to 
begin any Action, either Motion or Thought. - But if, from 
the Impulſe Bodies are obſerved to make one upon another, any 
one thinks he has a clear Ide of Power, it ſerves as well to my 
Purpoſe, Senſation being one of thoſe Ways whereby the. Mind 


comes by its /deas; only I thought it worth while to conſider 
here by the way, whether the Mind doth not receive its Idea of 
ade Phoer clearer from Reflection on its own Operations, 


§. 5. This 
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Wil Git Un. d'. Fhis at leaſt I think evident, that we 
derflanding, find in ourſelyes a Egin 
2.00. Pogufrs. continue or end ſeveral Actions of our Minds, 


15 whatſoever Action is performed without ſuch a Thought of 


Faculties. et; ng, and of pre ge 


form ſeveral Actions, as ſo many diſtinct Beings; 


La 
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been no ſmall: Qccaſipn of Wrangling, 


ns, Over, and. b 


certainty in Queſtions relating them 
$. ee ene bink, finde in bimfelf a NN X's Ta 


Power to begin or er "continue or put a 
end to ſeveral Actions in himſelf. From the 75 7 25 
Conſideration of the Extent of this Power of the 9. bY 
Mind over the Actions of the Man, Which every - | 5 
one finds in himſelf, ariſe the 7deas of Eiberty and Nee on 
LA 8. All the Actions that 3 have any [dd 1h JS | PLN 
of, reducing themſelves, as his fe wobyrs to 8 Ay, 
theſe two, ix. I hinking and Motion Hi 
as a Man has x Power to think” y — 4d nk; = e 
not to move, according to the P. ference 1 or Ces of his 
own. Mind, ſo far 55 2 Marr fre. Whereyer any 9 1 


175 or K are ace ly in 4 Mans 
or not doin . } not ec 3 follow: wh n 
the he ee of: bis M in ha ing it, 0 is not Fires 


though, perhaps the Action may be voluntary. 80 that the 
Ida bf Fa 2 e Las of a Power in any Agent to do of 
forbear any nee Action; according to the Determination 
or Thought of the Mind, whereby èicher of them is preferred 
to the Dor where either of them is not in the Power of the 
Agent to be produced by him according to his Vialition,” there 
he is not at Liberiy; that Agent is under Nerſih. S0. that 
Liberty cannot he, where there is no Thought, no Volition, 
no Will; but chere may be Tho 
there may be Volition, where thete Is h⁰ Liberty. A little Con- 
ſideration of an obyidus Inſtanee or td in make this clear: | 
'$. 9, A-Tennis-Ball, whether in Motion by 


the Stroke of a Racket, or lying ATSC, is 1 ee \ 


not hy any one taken to be a free If we 
ſulre into the Reaſon; we mall find lit is, be 
cauſe e conceive not a Tennis- Ball te think, and conſequent 

iy not to have an any Volition, or Preference of Motion to Reſt, 
or vice verſa; and therefore has not Liberty, is not'a free: A. 


gent; but all its both Motion and Reſt bene Ut ler our I 


of Nergſary, and are ſo called. Likewiſe a Man falling into 
the Water, (a Brigge breaking under him) has not herein Li- 
derty, is not a free Agent. For though he has Volition, though 
he prefers his not falling to falling; yet the Forbearance of that 
otion not being in his Power, the Stop or Ceſſation of that 
Motion follows 8 his Volition; and therefore therein 
he is not free,” 80 a Man ſtriking himſelf, or his Friend, by 
a convulſive Motion of Hip Arm, which it is not in kis Power | 
"Fw. b N by 
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luntary. Voluntary then is not oppoſed io Neceſſary, but to Inv- 


Neceſſity has made it in itſelf unalterable. 


— — — — 


by Volition or the Direction of his Mind to top, or forbear ; 
no body thinks he has in this Liberty s every one pities him, as 
acting by Neceſſity and Conſtrain t. 
FGW. To. Again, ſuppoſe a Man be carried, whilſt 
Belongi noi is faſt aſſeep, into a * where is a Perſon he 
Volitin. longs to fee and ſpeak with; and be there locked 
ff 4 falt in, beyond his Power to get out; he awakes, 
and is glad to find himſelf in ſo e ee which he 
ſtays willingly in, i. e. prefers his Stay to going away, I aſk, 
Is not this Stay voluntary? I think no-body will doubt it; and 
yet being locked faſt in, tis evident he is not at liberty not to 
ſtay,” he has not Freedom to be gone. So that Liberty is not an 
Idea Belonging to Volition, or Pyeferring, but to the Perſon having 
the Power of doing, or forbearing to do, according as the 
Mind ſhall chuſe or direct. Our Idea of Liberty reaches as 
far as that Power, and no farther. For wherever Reſtraint 
comes to check that Power, or Compulſion takes away that 
Indifferency of Ability on either fide to act, or to forbear att 
ing, there Liberty, and our Notion of it, preſently ceaſes. 
Fü. 11. We have Inftances enough, and-often 
Voluntary oh. more than enough, in our:own Bodies A Man's 
foſed to. Inν⏑ Heart beats, and the Blood citedlates, which 
Juntary, not to tis not in his Power by any Thought or Voli- 
Meceſſay : tion to ſtop; and thetefort in reſpect of theſe 
Motions, where Reſt depends not on his Choice, 
nor would follow the Determination of his Mind, if it ſhould 
prefer it, he is not a free Agent. Convulſive Motions. agitate 
his Legs, fo that though he wills it ever ſo much, he cannat 
by any Power of his Mind ſtop their Motion, (as in that odd 
Diſeaſe called Chorea Sancti: Piti) but he is perpetually dancing 
He is not at liberty in this Action, but under as much Neceſ- 
tity of moving, as a Stone“ that falls, or a Tennis- Ball ſtruck 
with a Racket. On the other ſide, a Palfy, or the Stocks, hin- 
der his Legs from obeying the Determination of his Mind, if 
it would thereby transfer his Body to another Place. In all 
theſe there is Want of Freedom ; though the ſitting ſtill even 
of a Paralytick, whilſt he prefers it to a Removal, is truly vo- 


Lintary. For a Man may prefer what he can do, to what he 
cannot do; the State he is in, to its Abſence or Change, thougt 


6+ 45.569 FS. 12. As it is in the Motions of the Body, fo 
- Liberty, what. it is in the Thoughts of our Minds: where an) 
. one is ſuch, that we have Power to take . 

: | | af 
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lay it by, according tothe Preference ofthe Minde there wwaxe 
at liberty. A waking Man being under the Necaity: of hau 
ing ſome 4dtas conſtantly in his Mind, Dis not at liberiy to think 
or not to think; no more than he is at libentys whether his Bo- 
dy ſhall touch any other, or no: But whetherthe will remove 
his Contemplation. from one lata to another is many times in 
his Choice; and then he. is in reſpect of hist/g-as as much at 
liberty, as he is in reſpect of Bodies he teſts on. He can at plea- 
ſure remove himſelf; from one to another., But yet ſume dat 
to the Mind, like ſome Motions to the Body, are ſuch, as in 
(500 ian ces it canngt avoid, por obtain their AbEnce 
by the urmoſt Effort it can uſe. M Man on the Rack is not 
at liberty to lay by the Idea of Pain, and divert himſelf with 
other Contemplations; and ſometimes a boiſterous Paſſion hut+ 
ries our Thoughts, as a Hurricane dogs our; Bodies, withdut 
leaving us the Liberty of thinking on other Things which we 
would rather chuſe. But as ſoon as the Mind regains the 
Power to ſtop or continue, begin or forbear any of theſe Moti- 
ons of the Body without, or Thoughts within, according as it 
thinks fit to prefer either to the other, we then conſider the 
Man as a free. Agent a gam. GaLa 
9.13. Wherever Thought is wholly wanting, MNece/Fry; cu. 
or the Power to act or, forbear according to the © cn 


on F* 2 


Direction of Thought, there Neceſſity-takes place. This, in an 


7 +. w I - p 
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Agent capable of Volition, when the Bęginning or Continuation 


of any Action ãs oontrary to that Preference of his Mind, is called 
Conpulſiun . When the hindering or ſtopping any Action is con- 


trary to his Volition, it is called Ręſraint. Agents that haue no 


Thought, no Volition at all; axe in evtty thing neceſſity Agents. 
it to be conſidered, whether it may not help to 5% 50 b BY 
put:an end to that long agitated, and, Lthinks rom 10 1H 
unreaſonable, becauſe. unjntelligible, Queſtion, vix. Höbrtber 

Man's Mill be free ar nof For if I miſtake not, it -fellbwsi from 


what I have ſaid, that the Queſtion itſelf: is altogether: impro- 
* 


per; and it js: as: inſignificant to aſæ, Whether Man's, Hall he 
tree,, as to aſks, whether his Sleep be ſwift, or his Virtue quare: 
Liberiy being s little applicable to the Mill as Swiftneſs of 


Motion is to Sleep, or Squareneſs to Virtue! | Every one would 


laugh at the Abſurdity of ſuch a Queſtion as either of theſe; 
becauſe it is obviods, that the Modifications of- Motion belong 
not to Sleep, nor the Difference of Figure to Virtue: And 
when any one well conſiders it, I think be will as plainly per- 


Agents, 


ceive, that Ailertys which is N a Power, belongs only to 
. 2 
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Agents, and cannot be an Attribute or Modification of the 7/71, 


which: alfo-butia Port. i foto art UE Ports ne nd ki 

S §. 15. Such is the Difficulty of explaining, and R 
Volition. e ee eee ee. of Internal Actions by v 
Sounds, that T muſt here warn my Reader, that to 
Ordering, Dire&ing, Chuſing, Preferring, Cc. Which I have 11 
made uſe of, will not diſtinctly enough expreſs Volition, unleſs pr 
he will reflect on what he himſelf does when he wills. For Ex- A 
ample, Preferring, which ſeems perhaps beſt to expreſs the AR 67 
of Volition, does it not preciſely. For tho* a Man would prefer N. 
Flying to Walking, yet who can ſay he ever wills ir! Holition, to 
'*tis plain, is an Act of the Mind, knowingly exerting that Do: * 
minion it takes itſelf to have over any Part of the Man, by em- tal 
ploying it in, or with-holding it from any particular, Action. WI 
And what is the Will, but the Faculty to do this? And is that we 
F eo — thing more in effect than a Power, the Power of 48 
the Mind to determine its Thought, to the producing, conti- are 
nuing, or ſtopping any Action, as far as it depends on us? For an 
_ can it be denied, that whatever Agent has a Power to think on Ch 
its own Actions, and to prefer their Doing or Omiſſton either to Me 
other,; has that Faculty called Vi? Will chen is nothing but fins 
ſuch a Power. Liberty, on the other Side, is the Power a Man the 


has to do or forbear doing any partieular Action, according as 
its Doing or Forbearance has the actual Preference in the Mind, 
which is the ſame Thing as to ſay, according as he himſelf wills it. 
FH. 16. Tis plain then, that the Will is no- 
Powers belong thing but one Power or Ability, and Freedom 
Agent. another Power or Ability: 80 that to aſk whe- 
+++. ther the Will has Freedom, is to aſk, whether 
one Power has another Power, one Ability another Ability; 
a Queſtion, at firſt Sight, too groſly abſurd to make a Diſpute, 
or need an Anſwer. For who is it that ſees not, that Powers 
belong only to Agents, and are Attributes only of Subſtances, and 
not of Pobers themſelves? So that this Way of putting the 
Queſtion, wiz. Whether the Vill be free? is in effect to alk, 
Whether the Mill be a Subſtance, an Agent! or at leaſt to ſup- 
poſe it, ſince Freedom can properly be attributed to nothing 
elſe. If Freedom can with any Propriety of Speech be applied 
to Power, it may be attributed to the Power that is in a Man 
to produce or forbear producing Motion in Parts of his Body, 
by Choice or Preference; which is that which denominates 
him free, and is Freedom itſelf. But if any one ſhould aſk, 
whether Freedom were free, he would be ſuſpected not to un- 
derſtand well what he ſaid; and he would be thought ak | 
| - er 
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ſerve Midas's Ears, who knowing that Rich was a Denomina - 
tion from the Poſſeſſion of Riches, ſhould demand whether 
Riches themſelves were rich. g. 
F. 17. However the Name Futuliy, which Men have given 
to this Power called the Mill, and whereby they have been led 
into a way of talking of the Mill as acting, may, by an Appro- 
priation that diſguiſes its true Senſe, ſrrve a little to palliate the 
Abſurdity; yet the Will, in truth, ſigniſies nothing but a Power 
or Ability to prefer or chuſe: And when the Mill, undet the 
Name of a Faculty; is conſidered, as it is, barely as an Ability 
to do ſomething, the Abſurdity, in ſaying it is free, or not free, 
will eaſily diſcover itſelf. For if it be reaſonable to ſuppoſe and 
talk of Faculties, as diſtinct Beings that can act, (as we do, 
when we ſay the Will orders, and the Will is free) tis fit that 


ve ſhould make à ſpeaking Faculty, and a walking Faculty, and 


à dancing Faculty, by which thoſe Actions are produced, which 
are but ſeveral Modes of Motion; as well as we make the i 
and Under flanding to be Faculties, by which the Actions of 
Chuſing and Perceiving are produced, which are but ſeveral 
Modes of Phinking: And we may as properly ſay, tis the 
ſinging Faculty ſings, and the dancing Faculty dances; as that 
the Will chuſes, or that the Underſtanding conceives; or, as is 
uſual, that the Vl directs the Underſtanding, or the Under- 
ſtanding obeys or obeys not the Will: It being altogether as 
proper and intelligible to ſay, that the Power of Speaking di- 
rects the Power of Singing, or the Power of Singing obeys o 
diſobeys the Power of Speaking. #5259 Anis TY AWI! A. 
: by 18, This way of talking, nevertheleſs, has prevailed, and, 
25 I gueſs, produced great Confuſion. For theſe being all diffe- 
rent Powers in the Mind, or in: the Man, to do ſeveral Actions, 
he exerts them as he thinks fit: But the Power to do ane Action, 
is not operated on by the Power of doing another Action. For 
the Power of Thinking operates not on the Power of Chuſing, 
nor the Power of Chuſing on the Power of Thinking; no 
more than the Power of Daneing operates on the Power of 
Singing, or the Power of Singing on the Power of Dancing; as 
any one, who reflects on it, will eaſily perceive: And yet this 
is it, which we ſay, when we thus ſpeak, that the Will operates 
on the Underſtanding, or the Underſlanding on the Fl. + 1 | 
F. 19. I grant, that this or that actual Thought may be the 
Occaſion of -Volition; or exerciſing the Power a Man has tp 
chuſe; or the actual Choice of the Mind, the Cauſe of actual 


Thinking on this of that thing: as the actual * of ſuch 


1 Tune, may be the Occaſion of dancing ſuch a Dance, and 
i | N 2 | | the 
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Body and 
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the aftual Dancing, of uch a Dance; the Occaſibn'of finging 


ſuch, a Tune, But in all theſe," it is not one Power that ope- 
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rates on another : But if is the Mind that operates, and exerts 
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theſe Powers; ut 18 the Man that does the Action, it is the 
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Agent that has Power, or is able to do. For Pavers are Re- 


lations, not Agents: And that ubich has the Power, or not the 


Power to operate, is that alone, which is, or is not free, and not 


the Power itſelf: For Freedom, or not Freedom, can bel ong to 


nothing, but what has, or has not a Power to act. 


S8. 20. The attributing to Faculties that which 
Liberty Belong: belonged not to them, has given occaſion to this 
not to lb Ni. way of talking: But the introducing into Diſ- 
Coutſes concerning the Mind, with the Name 
of © Faculties, a Notion of their operating, has, I fuppoſe, as 
little. advanced our Knowledge in that Part of ourfelves, as the 
zreats Uſe and Mention of the like Invention of Faculties, in 
e Operations of the Body, has helped us in the Knowledge 
Phbyſick. Not that I deny there are Facuſtier, both in the 
Mind : "They, both of them have their Potoers of ope- 


; * 


rating, elſe neither the one not the other could operate. For 
nothing can operate that is not able to operate; and that is not 
able to operate, that has no Vale operate. . Nor do I deny, 
that thoſe Words, and the like, are to hive their Place in the 
common Uſe of Languages that have made them'current: It 
looks like too much Affectation wholly to lay them by: And 
Philoſophy itſelf, though it likes not a gaudy Dreſs, yet when 
it appears in public, muſt have ſo much Complacency, as to 
be cloathed in the ordinary Faſhion and Language of the Coun- 
try, ſo far as it can conſiſt with Truth and Perſpicuity. But 


the Fault has been, that Faculties have been ſpoken of, and 


repreſented; as ſo many diſtinct Agents. For it being aſked, 
Vhat it was that 


* *% 1 * . 4 # 
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a ready and very ſatisfactory Anſwer, ' to ſay, that it was the 
argeftrve Faculty, What was it that made any thing come 


» 


digeſted the Meat in our 'Stomachs ? 'it''was 


our of the Body? The expulſive Faculty.” What moved? The 


motive Paculty? And fo in the Mind, the intellee7utl Faculi), 


or the Underſtanding, underſtood ; and the elective Faculty, or 


the Will, willed or commanded : Which is in ſhort to ſay, That 


the Ability to digeſt, digeſted; and the Ability to move, 
moved; and the Ability to underſtand, underſtood. For Fu- 
 wvlty, Ability, and Power, I think, are but different Names of 


the ſame Things: Which Ways of ſpeaking, when put into 


more intelligible Words, will, J think, amount to thus much: 
Fhpat Digeſtion is performed by ſomething that is able to di- 


geſt; 
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ay” Motion b ROWS ble mae, 
by ſomething. , er e oof 5 1 
| very ſtra 5 i 7 Is 
be for,a Man to be Fee W. 2 5 Able to be free 
F. 21. To return Ty to. 1 17 105 e 
Liberty, I think the Jug tan. is. 9 5 roper, Ws. But to ., 
Wal K Wi 2 4 F * ee F | Jen „ 


free 201 Can, a Aa 20 97755 L 
one to the a roduce png. 'Y 
ano peak, or Hold 972 1 0 HF 
reaches, acting, er not. gt Determina 11 of big 
ee 
we think * an to have the. wet is 4g what he 
will? r neee by preferring any Action 5 
its not 426 Bilal, 58 29h: any Act ion, NAN that Action rt 
Reſt, ſo far. he do what he will., For. ſuch a \ preferring of 
Action to its its Ah ſenee, is the willing of it; nd. Da care 
tell how to imagine any Being e than to e abl e to do v phat 
he uh. 80 that in reſgect o Actions, kg the, Reach 
ſuch a Power in bim, a las bee as free, as tis poſlible' p 
Freedom, to, DAE; SE us is 
9.22. But Mega tiye ine dof Man, wills,” In bes 2 
ing to ſhift off f am himſelf, as far as he can, 4 * 
all Thoyghesi af, uilt, though it be 1. 5k hg es 2 25 
himſelf into a worſe. State than that 2 b 
ceſſity, is not content with this: reedom, Pp it x caches . 
ther than this, will not ſerve the turn; 155 it paſ fles, for a, 35 
Plea, that a Man is not free at all, if he be not as freeto.wi 
he is to act. what. t he, wills. Concerning a Man' 8 e, the 
yet therefore. i is. 8 ralled this farther Queſtion, Whether, a 
be free 10 will ?, Which, I think, is what is meant, when 125 
diſputed, Whether the Vill be free. And as to that, I imagine, 
F. 23. 2. That Willing, or Volition, being an Action; and 
F reedom conſiſting, i in a Power of acting, or not acting, J Man 
in reſpect. of Milling, or the Ae 4255 Folition, wer any. Action in 
his Power is. once prapeſe ofed to his houghts,. as; pri efently, to be done, 


cannat be free. I by Reaſon whereof | 18 Bars maniſelt: For or_.it 
N 4 being 


r . 
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being unavoidable, that the Action depending an his Mill ſnould 
exiſt, or hot exiſt; and its Exiſtence, or not Exiſtence, follow. 
ing perfectly the Determination and Preference of his Will, he 
cannot avoid willing the Exiſtence, or not Exiſtence of that 
Action; it is abſolutely neceſſary that he will the one, or the 
other; f. e. prefer the one to the other, ſince one of them muſt 
neceſſarily follow; and that which does follow, follows by the 
Choice and Determination of his Mind, that is, by his Elling 
it; for if he did not will it, it would not be. So that in reſpect 
of the Act of Willing, a Man in ſuch a Caſe is not free: Liberty 
conſiſting in a Power to act, or not to act, which, in regard of 
Volition, a Man, upon ſuch a Propoſal, has not. For it is una- 
voidably neceſſary to prefer the Doing, or Forbearance of an 
Action in a Man's Power, which is once ſo propoſed to his 
Thoughts; a Man muſt neceſſarily 201 the one or the other of 
them; upon which Preference, or Volition, the Action, or its 
Forbearance, certainly follows, and is truly voluntary: But the 
Act of Volition, or preferring one of the two, being that which 
he cannot avoid, a Man, in reſpect of that Act of Willisg, is under 
a Neceſſity, and fo cannot be free; unleſs Neceſſity and F reedom 
can conſiſt together, and a Man can be free and bound at once. 
F. 24. This then is evident, That in all Propoſals of preſent 
Action, A Mamis not at liberty to will, ' or not t6 wrll,” becauſe 
he cannot forbear Willing : Liberty conſiſting in a Power to act, 
or to forbear acting, and in that only. For à Man that fits 
ſtill, is ſaid yet to be at liberty, becauſe he can walk if he 
wills it. But if a Man fitting ſtill has not a Power to remove 
himſelf, he is not at liberty. So likewiſe, a Man falling down 
2 Precipice, though in Motion, is not at liberty, becauſe he 
cannot ſtop that Motion, if he would. This being ſo, tis plain, 
that a Man that is walking, to whom it is propoſed to give off 
walking, is not at liberty, whether he vill determine himſelf 
to walk, or give off walking, or no: He muſt neceſſatily pre- 
fer one or t'other of them, walking or not walking; and ſo it 
is in regard of all other Actions in our Power ſo propoſed, 
which are the far greater Number. For conſidering the vaſt 
Number of voluntary Actions that ſucceed one another every 
Moment that we are awake, in the Courſe of our Lives, there 
are but few of them that are thought on or propoſed to the 
Mill, till the Time they are to be done: And in all ſuch Acti- 
ons, as I have ſhewn, the Mind, in reſpect of Willing, has not 
Power to act, or not to act, wherein conſiſts Liberty The 
Mind in that Caſe has not a Power to forbear Milling, it can- 
not avoid ſome Determination concerning them, let the Con- 
| Kr 1 5 VV ſidderation 
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ſderation be as · ſhortʒ the Thouytit 28 quick,*abdt wilt & R 2 


ther leaves the Man inthe" Stats he was befbre Thinkingf r 
changes ĩt continues the Action, or "pats ah Edt ed Tt. 


Whereby it 18 manifeſt, ( that it orders aid directs one in Preſe- 


rence to; or with Neglect of the other; and thereby either the 


Continuation Or Change becomes unavpidably voluntary. : ? 3 46 '» 
J. 25. Since then it is plain that in moſt Cafes” ay. Will e, 
2 Man is not at Liberty, whether he will 20 & rermined. b 1 
or no; the next Thing demanded is, Meter a fin bing : IG 
Alan be at "Liberty to will which of the two he pleaſes, coil B‚ouf it, Vw 
Mation-or Ref. This Queſtion carries the Ab? 
ſurdity of it ſo manifeſtly in itſelf, that one might thereb Tuff 
ficiently be convinced, that Liberty concerns" not the Will? 
For to aſk, whether a Man be at Piberty to will either Mo- 

tion or Reſt, Speaking or Silence, which he pleaſes, is 18 Ak, 

whether: a Man can will, what he wills; or be pleaſed with 

what he is/pleaſed with. A Queſtion, which I think needs ng 
Anſwerz and they, who can make a Queſtion of it, muſt ſüp- 
poſe one Will to determine the Acts of another, and afiother 10 
determine that; and ſo on in inmj,0t- -l. oA 
F. 26. No avoid theſe; and the like Abſurdities, Faun gen 
be of greater Uſe, than to eſtabliſn in our Minds determiged 
1:2 of the Things under Conſideration. If the Tdus of LI 
berty and Völition were well fixed in our Underſtandings; and 


carried along with us in our Minds, as they ought, through 2 


the Queſtions that are raiſed about them, ſuppoſe à great Pa 
of the Difficulties that perplex Men's Thoughts; and entahp! 
their Underſtandings, would be much eaſier reſolved; and“ 
ſhould perteive where the confuſed Signification of Petins! or 
where the Nature of the Thing, cauſed the Obſeurity: ann 
. 27 Hrſt then, it is carefully to be remem £ 251 
bered, That-Preedom -confifts* in the Depentlance of Frieam 
the Exiſtence; ar not Exiflence of any Alion, "upon" © ! 
mr Volition of it, and not in the Dependaiite of iniy Aerion? W "itt 
contrary; on bur Preference, A Man ſtanding on a Cliff, is at 


Liberty to leap twenty Yards downwards into the Sea, not Bg 


rauſe he has a Power to do the contrary Action, Which B*tq 
leap twenty Yards upwarde, for that he cannot do; But he 
is therefore free; becauſe he has a Power to leap, or not to Tap? 
But if a greater Force than his either holds him faſt; or tui 

bles him down he is no longer free in that Caſe: Beeauſe the 
Doing, or-Fotbearance of that particular Action, is nô lönger in 
his Power. He that is a cloſe Priſoner, in a Room twWenty 
Foot ſquare; being at the North Side of his Chamber, is n 
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nn ann can walk, or 
not walk it q but s notʒ at the ſame time, at Liberty to do the 


contrary, 1. k. to Malk twenty Foot Nartbyard. 


In dhis then conſiſts Frredom, (uz) zin our being able to 
a8, or not ee er as.We 12 all chuſe, or zuill 


F. 28. Srcandly, We mult, remember, that Ve- 
Pulition hat Bias, or Willing, is an Act of the Mind direct- 
ing its Thought to the Production of any Action, 


; Wy thereby exerting its Power to produce it. To avoid mul- 


tiplying of Words, Ewould erave leave here, under the Word 
Action, to comprehend the Forbearance too of any Action pro- 
poſed.: ating ſtill, or halding one's peace, when walking or ſpeaking 
are propoſed, though mere Forhearances, requiring as much 
the Determination of the Will, and being often as weight 
their Conſequences, as the contrary Actions, may, on — 
ſideration, well enough paſs for Actions too: But this I ſay, that 
* not be miſtaken, if for Brevity's ſake, I ſpeak thus. 
as $- 29. Thiraly, The. Hill being nothing but 2 
2 . 1: i in the Mind to direct the operative Facul- 


mines ale Mill. ties of a Man to Motiontor Reſt, as far as, they 


e depend on ſuch Direction; to the Queſtion, 
What i is it determines the Will? the true and proper Anſwer 
is, the Mind. For that which determines the general Power of 
directing to this or that particular Direction, i is nothing but the 
Agent itſelf exereiſing the Power it has that particular Way. 
If this Anſwer ſatisfies not, tis plain, the Meaning of the 


| Queſtion, IMA hat determines the #3 is this, What moyes the 


Mind, in every particular Inſtance, to determine its general 
Power of directing to this or that particular Motion or Reſt: 
And to this I anſwer, The Motive for continuing in the ſame 
State or Action, is only the preſent Satisfaction in it: The Mo- 
tive to change, is always: \ſome.Uneaſmeſs ; nothing ſetting us 
upon the Change of State, or upon any new Action, but ſome 
Uneaſmeſs. \'T'ms is the great Motive that works on the Mind to 
put it upon Action, which, for Shortneſs ſake, we will call de- 
termining of the Mill, which I ſhall more at large explain. 
E F. 30. But in the Way to it, it will be neceſ- 
mill and De. ſary to premiſe, that though I have above en- 
fire muſ? not be deavoured to expreſs the Act of Volition, b) 
confounded. aliſing, . preferring, and the like Terms, that ſig- 
nify Deſire, as well as Volition, for want of other 
3 to mark «hos Act of the Mind, whoſe proper Name is 
Willing or Volition; yet it being a very ſimple Act, whoſoever 
deſires to eee de what it is, will better: find it, pee re- 
a ecting 


feRing-on his own Mind, -and-obſerving) what it does when it 
wills, than by any Variety of articulate Sounds whatſoever. 
This Caution of being careful not to be miſled by Expreſſions, 
that do not enough keep up the Difference between the Mill, 
and ſeveral Acts of the Mind that are quite diſfinct from it, 1 
think the more neceſſary; becauſe I find the Will often con- 
founded with ſeveral of the Affections, eſpecially Ogre; and 
one put for the other, and that by Men, who would not willing 
ly be thought not to have had very diſtin Notions of Things, 
and not to have writ very clearly about them. Thie, I imagine, 
has been no ſmall Occaſion of Qbſcurity and Miſtake in this 
Matter; and thersfore is, as much AS may be, to be avoided. 
For he that ſhall turn his Thoughts inwards upon what paſſes 
in his Mind when he willi, ſhall fee that the #54 or Power of 
Vilition, is converſant about nothing but that particular De- 
termination of the Mind, whereby barely by a Thought the 
Mind endeavours to give Riſe, Continuation or Stop to any 
plainly ſhews, that the Mill is perfectly diſtinguiſhed from De- 
fire, which in the very ſame Action may have a quite contrary 
Tendeney from that which our Will ſets us upon. A Man, 
whom I cannot deny, may oblige me to uſe Perſuaſions to ano- 
ther, which at the ſame Time I am ſpeaking, I may wiſh may 
not prevail on him. In this Caſe, tis plain the Mill and Deſire 
run counter. I will the Action that tends one Way, whilſt my 
Deſire tends another, and that the direct contrary. A Man 
who, by a violent Fit of the Gout in his Limbs, finds a Dozi- 
neſs in his Head, or a Want of Appetite in his Stomach rempved, 
deſires to be eaſed too of the Pain of his Feet or Hands, (for 
wherever there is Pain, there is a Deſire to be rid of it) though 
yet, whilſt he apprehends that the Removal of the Pain may 
tranſlate the noxious Humour to a more vital Part, his Will is 
never determined to any one Action, that may ſerve to remove 
this Pain. Whence it is evident, that dſiring and willing are two 
diſtinct Acts of the Mind; and conſequently that the Will, which 
is - the Power of Volition, is _ 1 from Dęſre. 
F. 3r. To return then to the Enquiry, What „, 4 
is It that -determines the Will in regard: to our Ac- Mex oy þ 
tons? And That upon ſecond Thoughts I am lt 
apt to imagine is not, as is generally ſuppoſed. . 
the greater Good in View; but ſome. (and for the moſt part the 
moſt preſſing) Uneaſmeſs a Man is at preſent under. This is that 
which ſucceſſively determines the Will, and ſets us upon thoſe 
Actions we perform. This Uneaſineſs we may call, as it is, 


* 


Deſire, 
I 
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Defirt,' which is an Unieaſhi nod 7 of the Mind for want of ſome 
Abf. ſent Good. "Al Pain of the Body, of what ſort ſever and 
uiet of the Mind, is Uuegſineſ And with this is always 
J el d Deſire, equal to the Pain or Uneaſmeſs felt; and is fas 
diſtinguiſhable from it. For Defire'beingnothing but an Unza- 
eſs 1 5 the Want of an abſent Good, in reference to any Pain 
It, Eaſe is that abſent Good; and till that Eaſe be attained,” 
we may call it Deſire, no body feeling Pain that he wiſhes not to 
be eafed of, ' with a Defire equal to that Pain, and inſeparable 
from it. Beſides this Deſire of Eaſe from Pain, there is another 
abſent poſitive Good; and here alſo the Deſire and ee mar 
is eq val. As much as wedefite any abſent Good, ſo much are 
l Pain for it. But here all abſent Good does not, according 
to the Greatneſs ĩt has, or is acknowledged to have, cauſe Pain 
equal to that Greatneſs; ; as all Pain cauſes Deſire equal to it- 
ſelf: Becauſe the Abſence of Good is not always a Pain, as the 
Preſence of Pain is. And therefore abſent Good may be looked 
on, and conſidered without Defire.” But fo much as there i is any 
vers ws Diefire, ſo much there is of Uneaſmeſs.” 
98. 32. That Defire'is à State of Lauge, 
obe is 5.— SN one who reflects on himſelf will quickly 
cafe: find. Whe is there, that has not felt in Def, 
what the Wiſe Man ſays of Hope, (which is 
not much different from it) that it being deferred makes the Heart 
ick? And that ſtill proportionable to the Greatneſs of the De- 
fire, which ſometimes raiſes the Uneaſmeſs to that Pitch, that it 
makes-People cry out, Give me Children, give me the thing de- 


ſired; o die. Life itſelf, and all its Enfe ſoyments, is a Burden 


cannot” be borne under the Taſting and unremoved Proflure' of 
keen an 2 ; ; 8 1855 
afine/s_ ” §. 32. Good and Evil. ee and bent, 'tis 
Tink 4e. true, work upon the Mind: But that which im- 
fermines the mediately determines the Will, from time to 
Will. time, to every voluntary Action, is the Uneaſm/s 
of Defre fixed on ſome abſent Good, either ne- 
gative, as Indolence to one in Pain; or poſitive, as Enjoyment 
of Pleaſure. That it is this Unzaſmeſs that determines the Wil 
to the ſucceſſive voluntary Actions, whereof the greateſt Part of 
our Lives is made up, and by which we are conducted through 
different Courſes to different Ends, I ſhall endeavour to wer 
both from ar, ts and the Reaſon of the Thing. 0 
34. When a Man is - perfect] Loge 
be ring with the State he is in, which is, w — he is 


perfectly without any Unvza/imeſs,"> what r 
155 


fry,” what Action, what Vill is there left, hut to continue in, 
15 Of this every Man's Obſervation wilk fatisfy him And 
thus we ſee out all- wiſe Maker, ſuitable to our Conſtitution 
and Frame, and knowing what it as that determines the , 
has put into Man the Uneafmeſs, of Hunger. and. Thirſt, and 
other natural Deſires, that return at their Seaſons, to move and 
determine their Milli, for the Preſervation of themſelves, ang 
the Continuation of their Species. For I think we may con 
clude, that if the bare Contemplation of theſe: good Ends, tg 
which we are carried by theſe ſeveral Lnegſneſſes, had been 
ficient to determine the Will, and ſet us on work, we ſhau 
have had none of theſe natural Pains, and perhaps, in this Mor 
little or no Pain at all. It is better to marry than to burn, ſays 
St. Paul; where we may ſee what it is that chiefſy drives Men 
into the Enjoyments of a conjugal Life. A little Burning felt, 
puſhes us more powerfully, than greater Pleaſures in Proſpe 
draw or allate. r i a gd lets e ee ee 
J. 35. It ſeems. ſo eſtabliſned and, ſettled. 4, xa ag 
Maxim by the general Gonſent of all Mankind, A O 4. 
that Good, the greater Good, determines the termines not © 
firſt publiſhed .my: Thoughts on this. Subject, I Untrafing/eiins 
took it for granted; and I imagine, that hy 2 
great many 1 ſhall be thought more excuſable, for haying.theg 
done ſo, than that now I have ventured to recede from, ſo reg 
ceived an Opinion. But yet upon a ſtricter Enquiry I am 
forced to conclude, that Gd, the greaten Gh], though apa 


prehended and acknowledged to be ſo, does nat determine tha 
Will, until our Deſire, (raiſed. ene e makes us 
uneaſy in the Want of it. Convince a Man ever ſo much 
that Plenty has its. Advantages over Poverty; make him 1; 
and on, that the handſome Conveniencies of Life are bet 
than naſty Penury; yet as long as he is content with the latter; 
and finds no Uneafmeſs in it, he moves. not; his ill ee N 

determined to any Action, that ſhall bring him out of it. Let 
a Man be ever ſo well perſuaded of the Advantages. of, Vir 
tue, that it is as neceſſary to a Man, who has any great Aims 
till he Hungers and thirfts. after Righteouſneſs ; kill he feels an 
Unegſineſs in the Want of it, his Mill will not be determined to 
any Action in Purſuit of this confeſſed greater Good; but any 
other Uneaſmeſs. he feels in himſelf dball ake place, and Car- 
ry his Will to other Actions. On the other Side, We 
Drunkard ſee, that his Health decays, his Eſtate waſtes; Dis- 


credit 
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credit and Diſeaſes, and the Want of all Things, even of his be- 
loved Drink, attends him in the Courſe he follows; yet the 
Returns of Uneaſmeſs: to miſs his Companions, the habitual 
Thirſt after his Cups, at the uſual Time, drives him to the Ta- 
vern, though he has in his View the Loſs of Health and Plenty, 
and perhaps of the Joys of another Life; the leaſt of which is 
no inconſiderable Goody: but ſuch as he confeſſes is far greater 
than the tickling of his Palate with a Glaſs of Wine, ar the idle 
Chat of 1 Tis, not for Want ef viewing the 
reater Good he e and acknowledges it; and in the 
ntervals of his drink! 8, will take Reſolutions to pur- 
ſue the feed Bur w e the Lueqſineſi to miſs his ac- 
euſtomed Delight returns, the greater acknowledged Good loſes 
its Hold, and hs preſent; Une refs. determines» the Vill to the 
accuſtomed- Action; vrhich thereby: gets ſtronger. Faoting to 
prevail againſt the next Occaſion, though he at the ſame I ime 
makes ſecret Promiſes to himſelf, that he will do ſo no more; 
this is the laſt Fime he will act againſt the Attainment of thoſe 
greater Goods. And thus he is from time to time in the State 
of that unhappy Complainer, Video mnaliora probogus, Deteriora 
ſequor': Which Sentence allowed for true, and made good Y 

conſtant Experience, er e DOR 92 other Way, be 

eaſily made nenne is Pag oh bh 91614 2al: 
ee, 11 we ien aſon of what 
2 ; Experience. makes. ſo evident in Fact, and exa- 
mine why /tis:Unea/i net alone operates on the 


eafmmeſs is the 
firſt Step to Mill, and determines it in its Choice, we: ſhall 
Mapa” find, that we being capable but of one Determi- 


1 nation of the Will to one Action at once, the 
preſent Dag, that we are under, does naturally determine 
the Will, in order to that Happineſs which we all aim at in all 
off Actions: Foraſmuch as whilſt we are under any; Uneajineſs, 
we cannot (apprehend ourſelves happy, or in the Ways to it: 
Pain and Lnegſiueſi being, by every one, concluded and felt to 
be inconſiſtent with Happineſs, ſpoiling the Reliſh even of 
thoſe good Things which we have; a lied: Pain ſerving to mai 
all the Pleaſure we rejoiced in. And therefore that which of 
courſe determines; the Choice of our Will to the next Action, 
will always be the removing of Pain, as long as we have r 
left, as the firſt and neceſſary Step towards Happineſs. 
Hias Uni F. 37. Another | Reaſon; why tis Unzafmeſ 
Geeſe ale ii plas determines the Will, may be this; becauſe 
preſent. that alone is preſent, and /tis:againſt the Nature 


where 


of Wann what. is abſent ſhould operate 


We $7 : # * 22 8 
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where it is not. It may be ſaid, thitabſent Good may by Con- 
templation be brought home to the Mind, and made preſent. 
The Idea of it indeed may be in the Mind, and viewed as pre- 
ſent there; but nothing will be in the Mind as a preſent Good, 
able to counterbalance the Removal of any Unea/dr/5 which we 
are under, till it raiſes dun Deſire, and the Unea/mneſs of that 
has the Preyalency in determining the Mill. Till then, the 
Is in the Mind of whatever Good, is there only like other 
Ideas, the Object of bare unactive Speculation; but operates 
wot oa the JIU, nor; ſets. us on work: the Reaſon whereoF f 
ſhall ſhew by and by. How many ate to be found, that have 
had lively Repreſentations ter before their Minds of the ynſpeaks 
able Joys of e whic they acknowledge both polBble an 
probable too, who yet would he content to, take up with th 
Happineſs here? And ſo the prevailing! Uneaſme/Jes of their Dies 
fires, let looſe after che Enj 3 is Lite, take their Puig 
in the determining their iin; and all that while they take ft 
one Step, are not ne dt moved, towards the good Thins Of 
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another Lite, ;confiderediavever ſo great. 
F. 38. Were the mill determined by the NerazG all * 


4 


ö - 
„ 
* — 15 93 


Views of Good, as it appears in Contemplation did allowrhe 


greater or leſs toi the Underſtanding, which is Jojo of Hee 
the State of all abſent Good, and that which: in | 22/9 gage 
the received Opinion the Mill is ſupppſed to 
move to, and to be!moved by, I do not ſee howit could eyegiget 
looſe from the infinite eternal Joys of Heaveng once propoled, 
and conſidered: as poſſible. For all abſent Good, by which 
alone, barely propoſed, und coming in View, the ill oath 
to be determined, and fo to feb us on Action, being only poſ- 
fible; but not infallibby certain, tis unavoſtlabſe, that the inf 
nitely greater poſſible Good ſhould regularly and conſtantly de- 
termine the Will in all the ſucceflive Actions it ditects; and chen 
we ſhould keep conſtantly and ſteadily in our Courſentowards 
Heaven, without ever ſtanding ſtill, or directing our Actions to 
any other End: The eternal ,ondition of à future State infi- 
nitely outweighing the Expectation of Riches, or Honour; ur 
any other worldly Pleaſute, which we can propoſe. to ourſelyes, 
though we ſhould. grant theſe. the more probable to be attained. 
For nothing future is yet in Poſſeſſion, and ſo the Expectation 
even of theſe may deceive us. If it were ſo, that the greater 
Good in view. determines the Vill, ſo great a Good once pro- 


poſed could not but ſeize the Will, and Hold it faſt to the Purſuit 


of this infinitely greateſt Good, without ever letting it go again: 
For the Will having a Power over, and directing the Thought), 


as 
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as well as other Actions, would, if it were ſo, hold the Con- 


templation of the Mind fixed to that "Good, 
, This would be the State of the Mind, and te. 

' gitar Tendency of the Wilt in alt es Determi- 
© nations, were it determined by that which is con- 
ſidered, and in view the greater Good: But that 
e it is not fo, is viſible in Experience; the infi- 
nitely greateſt confeſſed Good being often neglected, to Tatisſy 
the ſucceflive EE our” Deed org Triftes,” But 
though the greateſt allowed, even everlaſting un peakable Good, 
which has Pern moved and affected the Mind, does not 
ſtedfaſtly hold the Will, yet we ſee. any very great and. prevailing 
Uncuſauſt, having once Taid' hold on the Will, lets It not go; 
which we may be convinced, what it is that determines the 
7. Thus any. vehement Pain of the Body, the ungoyern- 


cat - 
1 
never neglect- 


” 


Able Paſſion of a Man violently in Love, or the impatient De- 


1 


te of Revenge, keeps the Vill ſteady and intent: And the 
Ml ti as determined, never lets the Underſtandin lay by the 
Vue; but all the Thoughts of the Mind, and owers of the 
Body, are uninterruptedly employed that Way, by the Deter- 
minations of the Will, influenced by that topping L neaſmeſs, a 


. 


| as 
| 1 laſts; whereby it ſeems to me evident, that the Fi | 


or Power of ſetting us upon, one Action in preference to a 
otÞ-.cs, is determined in us by Unea/ſmeſs : And whether this. be 
JJ 


* 
5 . 


not ſo, I deſire every one to obſerve in himſelf, 
F. 39. I have hitherto chiefly inftanced in the Unzaſmeſs of De- 
fire; às that 'which determines the Will; becauſe that is the 
chief and moſt ſenſible, and the Vill ſeldom otdets 5 Action, 
nor is there any voluntaty Action performed, 'without ſome 
johns era, it; which I think is the Reaſon why the 
Will and Defire are ſo often confounded.” But yet we are not 


n 


to look upon the ter which makes up, or 
Defire accom- at leaſt accompanies molt of the other Paſſions, 
faniev all Un- as wholly excluded in the Caſe. Aber lan, Fear, 
eafineſs. Anger, Envy, Shame, &c. have each, their He- 

$2 meſs too, and thereby influence the 7/7 —** Theſe 
Paſſions are ſcarce any of them, in Life and Practice, fimple and 
alone, and wholly unmixed with others; tho! uſually. 1 Dil 


courſe and Contemplation, that carries the Name, which ope- 


rates ſtrongeſt, and appears moſt in the preſent State of the | 


Mind. Nay, there is, I think, ſcarce any of the Paſſions to be 
found without Defire joined with it. T am ſure, wherever 


there is Uneafmeſs, there is Defirz: For we conſtantly. deſire 


Happineſs; and whatever we feel of Unedſmeſs, fo much, is 
SO EET PE 7 OE ONS 


OY On” wy 1 
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tettaint we want 'of Happineſs," cent ih ou ous "own O 1 in, let 
our State and Condition n "be Wa, it Will. 5 . es, ike 
preſent. Moment not. being. our. en e Enjoy y= 
ment be, we lobk beyond the preſent, N25 Deſire "goes Vie 
our F 1 py d that ſtill carries the i Il. with it“ 86 that 
eben in Joy ARS that Which Keeps. up, the Aion, whereon 


the En joyment depends, is the 1 05 7 1 and Fea car 


to loſe it: And Whehever a gr Jn alme(s, V than that takes 
place in th Mind, the i . is by that getestete to 
ſome new Ction, * and the preſent Neben neg ne 51 7 

. 4 0. But wWe bein ng! in this World beſet; with 7 
will Uneajine 4 77 5, diſtfacted with erent De." 
fires, the next e y nature y will be, which of _ wie" 
them Has the Pre ncy In dt termiging, t ag the. Will . 10 5 * 
to the next ON 7 Aud to that the Anſwer,j AS, wm.” als nid; 
Tha: or ” os Which fs the mot} e REC thoſe t that ar c jg: 
ed capable of e en, "removed, F or th Trl a ag he o. 
er of dlrecting ouf operatiye Faculties, to nega ion, 57 f me, 
End, cantiot at af Time dee OY gigs W. ti 8 "Jud — 255 
that Time Rb able* Tas vols ze to OY, Kerry 1000 intel ah 
Being defi; znedly 1 to act for an End, 0. nly 1 15 its a 6h 
ſp it is to act for What! is judged. not FE 15 and Mee 8 
ettat Untaſme es move” not the. Wi "when they are, judged. nat 
capable of 4 Cute: „They, in that Cale, ut us not . IT 
yours. But'theſe {et Apart, the moſt important, and urgent. 
i meſs we at that Tire Tel, i is that which ardinarily deter 4.68 
the 7 fſucceMyely, 1 in.that Train of Voluntary Actions, W. 6d 
mike t Ilir Lives. | The greateſt pre nt 1 AS. the.S 
to Action, that is conftantly felt; : and. f for the moſt 5 EY 


__ 


7 


miles the Will in its Choice of the 1 next t Action. 0b 

miſt Carr. ö Along g Wich us, that the proper, and. only ject we 
0 cn Yo | beate Kean of Fours, and nothing, cle... For N RD 
— n | 


dtt your willing 1 it, but. OMe 2 n in OUS Wer, 
e inet "ag Tea, hes nd farther, ' ROK Wh 
e U te farther afk &, N 55 tis moyes Kere 72 

D e Lanze er, Happineſs, | and that alone. . 
Hopping and Mifery are the Names of two Ex- "DR 
teams} the titmoſt Bounrfds whereof we know not; "ſp "ts J wil 1 Pa 


— 


hath 101 Hen, Eur hath not Beardl, wir. ; Kath. it enter ed into 
Heart „ Mun to AConcefoe. "But of. ſome Degrees af * We 
have very Tively Impreffions, made by. " ſeveral Inſtances, of, 


Delight* and Tc oy on the ane Side, and orment. and orrowa⸗ 


on“ "he 908 : "Which, "far Shortneſs, Take,... 1 I fhall:.co cba 
under the Namttes of Pleafars and Pain, "there VE Pleaſure and 
Vo rl! 0 Pain 
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Pain of the Mind, as al as the Bod : With him is N 5 of 

18 Phaſe fir ouermor#'3' Ot, ribs ſpeak t Aly, ate 
Alhsf: the Mind ; 2 ſome habe ee mY e ind” 
from, Thoughez.others Nn the Body: frohi Certain Modifeations 
of tion. ts8hw 100 in, f * 2138: 21 H ch "oof ng N 
Haflineſi, to Dich. n. aer chen in its full Extent is the 
what fig Tt 1 ure We are 'capable of, And! Miſe ſery 
the ntmoſt Pain r and the loweſt Degree bf What ein be alles 
Hap nbſp cis; ſo: much Eaſe from all Pain, und fo Al en 
ſent; Pleaſure as without Which any one eannot be cont ! 
New-becauſe Pleaſure and Pain are produced'in \ us; by the Of 
ration of certain Object either on our Minds 10 Hu Any 
and in different Degrees; therefore what has an Aptne g = F 

pt 
u 


duce Pleaſure in us: is that we call Gd, and What is Apt hp pro- 
duce Pain in os, weocall Evil, for no Ster Reaſon, or 
its Aptneſs to: produce Fleaſure and Paſt iii us, wherei 1 
our Noppiieſs:and Miſery. Farther, though gin what 75 4 ape 5 
duce any Degree of Fleafure,tis in if 0% A RH 185 
toqꝙraduce any Degree. of Pain, he ] yet it öftench⸗ pen, 
that we do not calb it fo, when it comes n Coin . Aich 
a greater of its Sort j becauſe when they com in Compèt gion, 
the Degrees alfo:of Pleaſure and Pain He e Efe Rac: 
Sorthat if we will rightly eſtimate what wie bod ag Y 
wer ſhall. find it lies much in pen wg pi For + or 
915 leſs Degree of Pain, as well“ ag e very Þ hog D degfße g ? 
eaſure, | bas the Nature of Good, and ide verſa,” dl 
Du 8. 43, Fhongh "this be char "which js Jet 
is Good is G and Evil; and alk Gccd be che 
| _ what! ject of Deſire in general; . "all 6000 1 
nas, <c 1 = kind confeſſed to be'fo," ddes not I, 
0 every particular Mati's * Deſire; but 
RM Fay much \of it, as is conſidered, and: taken 5 75 
neceſſary Part of his Happineſs. AlL other Good, hi 2V 
in. Reality, or Appearance, excites not à Man's B, who 
looks: not on it to make à Part of that Happineſs, ws jy h 
in his-preſent Fhoughts, can fatisfy himſelf. 1, un 
this View, every one conſtantly purſues, and defires what ma akes, 
. Part of it: Other 1 DR. "paſt by. abt he to ns 360 0 Ya 1 


they have too many Followers to let it be ee | 
Men are taken with them, or no. Now let one M 1 has 15 
Latisfaction in ſenſual. Pleaſures, another in 1 75 Delis of. 


K tiowtedge: 
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I vy vbol] 341 es llew es n, 

Knowledge: Though esch of chem canoor bs confi pg. is, 
great Pleaſure. im what the other purſuet z et neiber of them: 
making the other * Delight a Fart This Hag pes ain. B . 
are not moved, but each is ſatisfied, without what the Nena 
joys, 72 ſo bis Will; is not determigad to the Purſuit of it. Bur 
yet 29, ſogn as the ſtudious Mans Hufgerband Thirſt makes 
775 Pe y, be, whoſe Mi was heuer determined to A Purſuits | 
Chear, poignant een, delicious Wine, by the pleaſant 
ſte he he has found in them, is, b the Daxtafines of kung and: 
| NN ho determined to —— Drii 

poly, wich great Indiffereney, what olefins 5. Gomes 
en eder ide the Epicure Buckles Sec, 
Shame, 7 5 Deſire. ro reeanmmend himſelf: cold] Mie 

5 ef him, e in the Want of any Sort of Khows* 
55 e aue Men Art in earneſt; and hn 
15 et Hey maybaves cleat: View 

Gbod,, wy a ce Tod! * without» being Concerned” 
for it, or moyed Mike if they ahi they u their Hapo 
pineſs without. it: Though te, ain that they art al whysicons? 
cerned, for they Kan feel no-Uncaſineſs without. being 3 2 
And n N uncaſy in the Want of whatever 1813 
neceſſary. to their, Happineſs, as ſoo 23:4ny Good appenr — 

hake a. of their Portionof Happineſs; they begin to ee 

$12 Th s, Libink, any'one may obſires in e e. 
himſelf, an 75 the gredirr 7 redo uiſible: Good '!: of God l r 
does. not am e era. ires in Fropprtioen 4% «defered., 
to the Greatng is, it appears, and is acknowladped : A a 
to have; wand! gen little Frouble monesusz and ſetg us on 
work to gert. . > The Reafowwhereob is evident from the” 
Nature ot of note eſs and\Miſery itſelf; All preſent 8 

it 
dot 


* 


whatever , makes a Part of our preſent Miſeryr: Nut All ab- 
ſent T 0 es not. at any Time make7a:ntceffirysPuttyof. Sur 


e ene, nor the Abſence of it ma Tae of Zur 
* ener he —— and — ane 


C ys Oo Finn 
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_ i 7 0 = waſte fo much of our beer; : 
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ane pf Deſire Wn he greateſt apparent Goo1. 
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That this is ſo, I think few. People need: goiſar from Home to 


be convinced. And indeed in this Eife there;are:not many, 


whoſe Happineſs reaches ſo far, as to afford them a conſtant 


Train of moderate mean Pleaſures, without any Mixture of 
Uneaſineſs ; and yet they could be content to ſtay here for ever: 
Though they cannot deny, but that it is poſhble; there may be 
a, State of eternal durable Joys, after this Life, fat ſu rpaſſing all 
the Good that is to be found here: Nay, they cannot but ſee, that 
it is more poſſible, than the Attainment and Continuation of that 
Pittance of Honour, Riches, or Pleaſuxe, Which they purſue, 
and for which they neglect; that eternal State; But yet in full 
View of this Difference, ſatisfied of the Poſſihility of a perfect, 
ſecure, and laſting. Happineſs in a future State, and under a 
clear Conviction, that it is not to be had bere, hilſt they bound 
their Happineſs. within ſomę little Enjoyment or Aim of, this 
Life, and exclude the Joys of Heaven from making any neceſ- 


fary Parc of it, their Deſires are not moved by this greater ap- 


parent Good, nor their Mille determined torany Action, or 


Endeavour for its Attainment; rd WTO A eee 


Il hy not. being g F. 45, The, ordinary; Necęſſities of gur Lives 
deſired, „ fill à great Part of them withs; the Uneaſinaſ of 
aces not Ihe Hunger, Thinſi, Heat, Goldi ntfearmes with 

7%. | Labour, and Sleqpiniſe, in heit copſtant, Re. 
tlurns, Fe. , Lo. which, ifsu beſides! accidental 
Harms, we add the fantaſtical Tzeaſmeſs| (as tek after Hor, 
Pylobr, or Riches, &c.) which acquired Habits; by. Faſhion, 


Example, and Education, have ſettled in us, anda, thouſand 


other irregular Deſires, which Cuſtom has-made.matural, tqj us, 


we ſhall find that a very little Part of dur Liſegis fo vacant 


from theſe Unca/meyſes, as to leave us free to the Attraction of. 
remoter abſent Good. We are ſeldom;at Eaſe, ang free enough 
from the Solicitation of our natural} or adopted. Deſires, but a 
conſtant Succeſſion of Unea/meſſ;s; out of that Stock, Which na- 


* 
9 * 1 


tural Wants or acquired Habits have heaped ups take the M, 
in their Turns; and no ſooner is one Action diſpatched, which 
by ſuch a Determination of the Mill we are ſet upon; hut another 
Uneaſmeſs. is ready to ſet us on Work. F or the removing of 
the Pains we feel, and are at preſent preſſed With, beings the 


getting out of Miſery, and conſequently tha, firlk; Thing to be 


done in order to Happineſs, abſent Good, though thought on, 


conteſted, and appearing to be good, not making any, Part ot 


. g I FE Tg | 3 7 
this Unhappineſs in its Abſence, is jo{Hed, out, to make Way 
for the Removal of thole Uneaſme/es, we! feel; till due and re- 


peated Contemplation has brought it nearer to our Mind, gen 
| „% ES h ſome 
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foe” RUM bf it; lid raiſed" us omi Deſite ; Jffich ' then 
beginning to malte g Part of Hur pre ſent Unedſh) „ ſtands upon 
fair Terms with the reſt, to be ſatis fied 3, und ſo, accoHdifg to its 
Greatneſs" and Preſffüre; comes in its Turn to determine the. 
ill. 3 381-4831 en 2 t 516 3 ' rH 14 15 4 Tr * 
20 4G: Ae thus by a Jae Wöhädgetert bind and Bi beet art | 
examining any Good propoſed, it is'in/ouriPow- ration rai/es” 

er to raiſe our Deſires in a due Proportion to the Pee. 
Value of that Good, whereby, in its Turn and Place, it RY 
come to Work upon the Will, and be purſued. For Good, the“ 
appearing,” and allowed ever ſo great, yet till it has Taiſed De- 
fires in our Minds, and thereby made us anedſy in its Want, it 
reaches not our Malls; we are not within the Sphere of its Acti- 
vity ;/ our” Milli being under the Determination only of thoſe. 
Uncaſmeſſeswhicwate preſent to us, which (whilft we have any) 
are always folliciting, and ready at hand to give the Hill its next 
Determination: the balanein „when there is any in the Mind, 
being only which Deſire mall be next ſatisfied, which Unea/i- 


neſs firſt removed. Whereby it comes to paſs, that as long as any 
Uneaſonsſe, any Defire remains in our! Mind, there is no room 
for Cond; barely as ſuchꝗ to come at the Mill, or at al to deter-. : 
mitie it," © Breauſe)\ns hes been 7 85 the Hu PA in our Ent. 7 


drave) 


Leine ty ay? ig ko 255 Ä oa we Feet 
fey removed Whith, in the Multitude of Wants and 


fires We are beſet with in this imperfect State, We Are nor cd n 


to be ever Freed from in this World.” d PO noe ft 
193 * Phere being in us a great many Une | RG e 

fines 5 1 ys ſoliciting,” and ready to determme Suſpend thePro-: 
the Nil, Abrniatliral, Ns F have ſaid; that the "Seater; of. any 
greateſt and mot prefing”4 ſhould determine the Ci: naler | 
12 It - töthe next Action ;\and fo it does for the ; e 
moſt Part, but not allvays, Fo or the Mind having: 

in möſt Eneg ng is evident i in Experitiics,” a Nasser 

the Execurtby and Satisfaction of any of its B 

one after another; aß Liberty to conſider the Ob ſects of Fall 


examine them on Sls Sides; and weigh them with others. re” . 


this lies the Libert ty-Man has; And from the not uſing of it'ri ght,. 
comes all that Va fety of Miſtakes Eprors, And Faults e we 
run into, in che Conduct of our Lives, and our Ende eavours after 
Happineſs; "whilſt we precipitate the Determination of cur 7F7 Its, 
and engage tod toon before due Examination. TO Preyent this; 
we have 4 Per EO hyſpc#1 the Proſecution of this or chat Deſire, 
O 3 as 
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Hand to his Head, or ia 55 oh; ARE; is, Nena, indifferent 
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Nay, were we determined by an ny, 8 but the laſt 4 
our own Minds, judging o od or Evil 12 2 
Action, we were not free: the very I ad of our Free on 


ing, that we may attain the Good we chuſe. And there pe 


eve Man i is put under a Neceſſity by his Conſtitution, as an 
Ihe! igent Being, to be determined in willng by his own 

Thought and. Judgment, what is beſt for him to — Me he 
would” be under the Determination of ſome other than. imſelf, 
which is want of Liberty. And to deny, that a Man's V 42 in 
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Priſon-Doors, ſet open to hib, is perfectly at Libertg, becauſe 
he may either go or ſtay, as he beſt likes; tho his Preference 
be determined to ſtay, by the Darkneſs of the Night, or Illneſs 
of the Weather, or want of other Lodging: He ceaſes not to be 


free, tho” the Deſire of ſome Convenience to be had there, abſo- 


lutely determines his Preference, and makes him ſtay in his Priſon, 
5p. 31. As therefore the higheſt Perfection of 
The Necfity , intellectual Nature lies in a careful and conſtant 
prorfuing ee . Purſuit of true and ſolid Happineſs ; ſo the Care 
5 10 1 N of ourſelves,” that we miſtake. not imaginary for 
L real Happineſs, is the neceſſary Foundation of 
| our Liberty, The ſtronger Lies we have to an 
unalterable Purſuit of Happineſs in general, which is our. 


greateſt Good, and which, as ſuch, our Deſires always follow, 


the mere are we free from any neceſſary Determination of our 
Will to any particular Action, and from a neceſſary Compliance 
with our Befire, ſet upon any particular, and then appearing 
preferable. Good, till we have duly examined whether it has. 
a Fendency to, or be inconſiſtent, with our real Happipels : 
And therefore 'till we are as much informed upon this Enquiry, 
as the Weight of the Matter, and the Nature of the Caſe de- 
mands, we are, by the Neceſſity of preferring and purſuing true 
Happineſs as our greateſt Good, obliged to ſuſpend the Batif- 
| FL DES 


! . F. 52. Thi is the Hinge on which turns the 


5 7 3 - = * YT gt / * f D 75 . 
7:he Reaſon .of Liberty of intellectual Beings in their conſtant 
3 

22.2, true Felicity, that they can ſuſpend this Proſecu- 
tion in particular Caſes, till they have looked before them, 
and informed themſelves, whether that particular Thing, which 


is then propoſed or deſired, lie in the Way to their main End, 
and make a real Part of that which is their greateſt Good; for 


the Inclination and Tendency of their Nature to Happiness, is 
an Obligation and Motive to them, to take care not to miſtake, 
or miſs it; and ſo neceſſarily puts them upon Caution, Delibe- 
ration, and Warineſs, in the Direction of their particular Acti- 
ons, which are the Means to obtain it. Whatever Neceſfity 
determines to the Purſuit of real Bliſs, the ſame Neceſſity, with 
the fame Force, eſtabliſhes Suſpence, Deliberation, and Scruti- 
ny of each ſucceſſive Deſire, whether the Satisfaction of it 
does nat interfere with our true Happineſs, and miſlead us 
from it. This, as ſeems to me, is the great Privilege of finite 
intellectual Beings; and ] defire it may be well conſidered, 
whether the great Inlet, and Exerciſe of all the 
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depends the Furn of their Actions, does not lie in this, that they 
can feſßend theirDeſites, and ſtop them, fon determining their 
Mall: to any Action, till they have duly and fairly 2>amined the 
Good and Evil of it, as far forth as the Weight o the Thing re- 
quires. q This we are able toido; and when we have done it, we 
have done dur Duty, and all that is in gur Pgwer, and indeed 
all-thac- needs. For, ſince the Vill ſuppofes Knowledge to 
-uide its Choice, all tbat we can do, is to hold our Wills unde- 
termined, till we have examined the Good and Evil of witat we 
deſire. What follows after that, follows in à Chain of Conſe- 
quences linked one to another, all depending on the laſt Deter-: 
mination of the Judgment, which whether it ſhall he upon a 
haſty and precipitate View, or upon a due and mature Examina- 
im, is in out Power; Experience ſhewing us, that in moſt Caſes. 
we are able to ſuſpend the preſent datisfaction of any Deſire. , 
F. 53. But if any extreme Diſt ; 
ſometimes it happens) poſſeſſes our w 


and that wherean 


ele M (as Gebert 
e when ine Pain of the Rack, an itnpetuous '. 4% g, ke, 


4 


Uncaſmeſs, as of Love, Anger, or any other Mo-  provement of 


ent Paſſion; running away With us, allows us not Liberty. - .- 


the Liberty of Thou ght, and we are not laſters 1 
enough of gur own Minds to confider throughly, 
fairly; God, who knows our Frailty, pities our Weakneſs, and 
requires of us no more than we are able to do, and ſees what 
was, and what was not in our Power, will judge as a kind and 
merciful Father. But the Forbearance of a tog haſty Compliance 


with our Deſires, the Moderation and Reſtraint of our Paſſians, 
'o that our Underſtandings may be free to examine, and Reaſon 
unbiaſſed give its Judgment, being that wherean a right Direc- 


ſhould employ out chief Care and Endeayours, In th; 
take pains to fuit the Reliſh of qur Minds to, the true iptrinſick 
Good or HF that is in Things, and not permit an allowed or ſup- 
poſed poſſible great and weighty Good to ſlip. ont of gur 


Thoughts, without leaving any Reliſh, any D eſire of itſelf there,, 


# 


9 . 0 * EY "#8 . FH : . * ah 4 43 0 » 7 4 ] 
tion of our Conduct to true Happineſs geb nleß tis in this w 
15 >»! 


"os. | 


til by a due Confideration of its true Worth, we have formed. 


Appetites in our Minds ſuitable to. it, and made ourſelyes uneaſy. 
in the Want of it, or in the Fear of loſing it. And. how e a 


this is in every one's Power, by making, ęſolutions to hin elf, I 
ſuch as he may keep, is eaſy for every one to try. Nor let any 


one ſay, he cannot govern; his Paſſions, nor hinder them from 


breaking out, and carrying him into Action; for what he can 
a ; e qe * 1 ? N TEES ei $ 

© before a Prince, or a great Man, he can da alone, or in the 

Preſence of God, if he will. 98. 54. 


and examine 


this we ſhould; 
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17D 277 hol , Prone what” Hs beer aid} it 18 Eafy tö 
HeotixMen'come give accomit; how Tomes to paſs, that thengh' 
zo putſiæ die- All Mien\idefire e Wills" cnrj 
rent Conſſes. than fo tontrurily, and Sonfequentiy ſome of them 

rst : 75 btohat is evil. And tb this T'fay, that the va: 
rious and contfury Choides that Men make in the World, do 
not argue that they do not all purſuè Goc; but that the fame 
thing. is not good to e Man Alike. This Varlety of Pur“ 
ſuits; ſhews; that every ꝛond does not place his Happineſs in the! 
ſame Thing, or chiſe:the fime' Way to it. Were all the Cf! 


cerns of Man terminated in this Life, why otie' followed Stady” 


and Knowledge; and anothet: Hawking and Hunting; why obe 
Hofe Lyzury and Debauchery, and ünscher e ; 


1 


Riches, would not de becauſt E/ery one Uf theſe did 


at his. own: Happineſs) but beeauſe-theit Ziuppineß Wäs placed 
in different Things. And therefore! it was Tae nſwer of 


the Phyſician to his Patient that had fore Dyes: If you hive 
more Pleaſure. in che Tacke of fle thin! in the g cf Jr 
Sight, Wine is good for yon; bit if ne Pleafure' of Seeing de 
gleater to you:than that of Drinking, Wine is naught,” 
8.5 5 The: Mind has a different Reli; as welf as the Pa. 


late 3; anfliyoul witt'as fruitleſiy endeavour to delight all Men 


with Riches: or Glory (which or forge Nen place their'Happi- 


ness in) as you w ufd td ſatisfy Men's 'Hunger-with- Cher 


or: Lobſters; which, though vefyagrecable And delieibus Fare ty 
ſome; are to others extremely nauſeous andi offenſive And ma- 
ny People would with [Reaſon prefer! the/Gfiping öf 'an hungry 
Belly to thoſe Diſhes,» Which art a>FeaP to others Heiite it 
Wag, I thinks: that thei Phifoſophers of 5614*8id in Vain enquire, 
whether! Sammm Bumm conſiſted in Richles, or bodily De- 
lights, or Wirtue, r Contemplation: And they miglit B's 
reaſonably. diſputed; Whether the beſt Relfth Were 86 be foufid 
in Apples, Plumbs, or Nuts and have divided themielyes into 
Sets upon it. For as pleaſant Taſtes depend not on he Tln 
thetiſelves, but their Agreeableneſs to this bf that patticuft 
Ealate, wherein there is great V ariety ; ſo the greateſt Ha pl, 
nefs. conſiſts in the having thoſe Things which pròducꝭ the gt 5 
eſt Pleaſure, and in the Abſence of thofe which: cxuſe any Di: 
ſfurbance, any Pain. Now theſe, to different Menz are very 
different - Things. If therefore Men in this Liſe only have 
Hope; if im this Life they! can only enjoy; tis not ſtfange, fit, 
uutcaſonable, that they ſhould ſee their: Happineſs by avoiding, 
all ehings that difcdſe 'thomthere, ands hylpürſuing All that de- 
light. chem; wherein it brill be no Wonder toi find Variety 


and 


-' 
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e Grave, 


* Po wer . 


the HO, is — 
hat we delight ſin, r for „ . 
may, ſerye.to. ſhe = whys:thiough:al! This De: 


fires tend to Happineſs, yet they ure not moved by the ſfatne 


Ohhect. Men may chuſe different Things} ant yet al chuſe 
eee ee 
a 
* % Thee Ne weitet mildigion van 8 
ET 2 4 a-Slear View uta che Sthre/ uf 15 455 


1 


Liberty, is plain vonſiſts a 
. not to dog to do, ot forbaar: 
cannot be denied. Bnt' this ſeeming to 
Ae of 2 Man bent we bo Vita; 0" 
—_ bethr he be nt biberty-e6 will or no? AfA 
alt it hach been antesten, That in eneit Caſes a Mart is Hot 
at liberty e Jorheas:; che HR Wolition; he muſt exert an 
At 1 1 wherby e Is made to exiſt, 

exiſt. But —— 118 wherein a Man is àt 
peg. f Miing, and thats the! chuſing off (few 
En to hei purſued- Here n Man may ſuſpend 


at proportic 
575 1 — . hich — — amd ſors) e | 


at work; in; purſuit of bis Choice on all >Qecaſions'/that offer. 
And here We may fee how it. oomes t paſa, that a Mamay 
juſtly incur Pu the! it. be certain thetrin/all lieqpar- 
4 AGHORS that he ils, he does; and meoeſſarily doss will 
chat which, he then j — to be good. _ —_ His A 
be alwa —— that which i d good bychis Un- 
derfland; ing yet it æxeuſes him not: Becauſe by a too hafty 
Choice of, his, oh making, he has impoſed'on himſelf wrong 
Meaſures of Good and Ryil; which, however faſſe and fallacious, 


have the ſame Influenge on? all his future Conduct, us if — | 


were true andyright . He haswitiated: his own Palate; and 

be anſuerabie to himſelf, 15 705 the Sickneſs and Death that follows 

from it. The eternal Law: and Nature of Things muſt not be 

altered t to comply with his ill- ordered Choice. If the 9 
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or Abuſe of the Liberty he had to examine ee really 
and, truly make for his Happineſs; miſſeads him, the Miſcar. 
riages that follow on it, muſt be imputed to his o¼n Election. 
He had a Power to ſuſpend his Determination: It was given 
him, that he might examine, and take care of his o¹•n Happi- 
neſs, and look ſthat he were not deceived. And he ebuld neter 
judge, that it was better-to Devdeterved chan not, in a Mattetof 
o great and near Concernm ent... 
What has been faid may alſo aliſcaver) to us the Reaſons 
Men in this World prefer different Things, and purſue Happi- © 
neſs by contrary Courſes. But yet, ſince Men are always con- 
ſtant, and in earneſt, in Matters of Happineſs and Miſery, the 
Queſtion ſtill remains, How Man rome often to prefer the wo to 
zhe better ; and to chuſe e by their om Oonfeff on, ; 
has made chem miferable. eh et eee e ee 
3. 87, Do account tber various and contrarys Ways Men 
take, though all' aim at being happy, we muſt conſider Whence 
the various Hisaſineſſes, that determine the Will in che Preference 
of euch en Action, have their Riſ e 
Flom bo 0 I. Some of them come from Cauſes not in 
Pains OS POL OTE) aut Power, ſuch as are often the Pains of the 
1 © Body from Want, Diſeaſe, or outward Inju- 
nes, as che Rack, g. which, when preſent and violent, ope- 
rate for the moſt Part foreibly on the Will, and turn the Courſes 
of Men's Liyes from Virtue; Piety, and Religion, and what be- 
fore they judged to lead to Happineſs; every one not endea- 
vouring, or through Diſuſe not being able, by the Contempla- 
tion of remote and future Good, to raiſe in himſelf Deſires of 
them ſtrong enough to counterbalanee the Uneaſineſs he feels 
in thoſe bodily Porments, and to keep his Will ſteady in the 
Choice of thoſe Actions which lead to future Happineſs.” A 
reighbour Country has beentof late a tragical Theatre, from 
Which we might fetch Inſtances, if there needed any, and the 
World did nôt in all Countries and Ages furniſn Examples 
enough to confirm that received Obſervation, Neceſſilut wo ad 
turpia; and therefore there is e Mean me us to pin 75 Lead | 
us nit into Temptation, 0 
e . Other Unicofe 2405 78 from our Bebe 
Deer or 4 of abſent. Good 3 which 'Defires* always bear 
fran cure „ Erontan to, a arid: depend on the Judgment we 
Judgment. „ mike, and the Reliſh we have of any abſent 
G0 ; in both which Wes are — to BY gon? 
miſled, and that by Our own F ern Tarts fy | 
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F. 58. In the firſt place, I ſhall: conſider) the Out We ec 
wrong Al udgments Men make of future Good 95 . piiſti 5 2 
and Evil, whereby their Deſtres are miſled. For 60 Zr AI. E=. 
2s to preſent 'Happineſs,and«Miſeryy,when chat aN, fbr. 
alone! comes in Conſideration, and the Conſecm α foi tim 
quences are quite removed, Aa never chaſes amiſʒ he knows 
what beſt pleaſes him, and that he actually prefers Phings in 
their preſent Enjoyment are what they ſesm i; the apparent and 
real Good are, in this Caſe, always the ſame. For the Pain or 
Pleaſure being juſt ſo great, and no greater, than it is felt, thẽè 
preſent Good or Eviliis really ſo much as it appears. And there 
fore were enery Action of ours cone}aded wirhin itſelf and drew 
no Conſequences after it, we ſhould undoubtedly never err in Q 
Choice of Good; We ſnhould always infallibly» prefer the beſt. 
Were the Pains of honeft Induſtry, and-of Starving wich Hunger 
and Cold i et together before us, no body would be in Doubt 


which to chuſe: Were the Satis faction of a Lu ſt, and the Joys 
of Heaven, offered at once to any one's preſent Poſſoſſion he 


would not balance, ox ern in the Determination of his Choice 


: . 


F. 59. But ſince our Voluntary Actions carry not all the Hap- 


SD + IE 


pines and der cha, dopend on eden wich” theny 


* 


their preſent Performance hut: are che ꝓrecedent Cauſes of Goo DOA 


and Evil, which they draw after them and bring upon us, When 


they themſelves are paſſed, and ceaſe to be; our Deſires look he - 


yond, our preſent Ejoyments, and carry the Mind out to ahſent 
Gu, according to the Neceſſity Which we think there is of it, 
to the Making or Increaſe of our Happineſs. Tis aur Opinion 
of ſuch a Neceſſity that gives it its Attraction: Without that 
we are not moved by abſent Gad. For in this narrow Seantling 
of Capacity, which e are aceuſtomed to, and ſenſible of; here, 
wherein we enjoy but one Pleaſure at once, which, hen all Un- 


eaſineſs is away, is, whilſt it laſts, ſufficient to make us think 


ourſelves happy z tis not all rembte, and even apparent God, 


that affects us. Becauſe the Indoleney and Enjoyment we have, 
ſufficing. for our preſent Happineſs, we deſire not to venture the 
Change: Since we. judge that we are happy already, being con- 


tent, and that is enough; for who is content, is happy. But as 


loon as any new Uneaſineſs comes in, this Happinels is diſturbed, 


: ' - , . : * E e 
and we are ſet afreſſ on work in the Purſuit of Happineſs. i 


9. 60. Their Aptiieſs therefore to conclude, 


Frem x aurohg 


that they can be happy without it, is one great ae eee 


Occaſion that Men often are not raiſed tothe tha; mates a 
Deſire of the greateſt abſent Gad. For whilſt vg Part 
ſuch Thoughts poſſeſs them, the Joys of a future of their Hap- 
pPeuineſt. 
State 
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ſelves, in reſpect of bare Pleaſure and Pain, or the true Degrees 
of Happineſs or Miſery: The future loſes its juſt Proportion, and 
what is preſent obtains. the Preference as the greater. I mention 
not here the wrong Fudgment, whereby the abſent ate not only 
leſſened, but reduced to: perfect nothing; when Men enjoy what 
they can in preſent, and make ſure of that, concluding amißs, 
that no. Evil will thence follow: For that lies not in comparing 
the Greatneſs. of future Good and Evil, which is that we are 
here ſpeaking of; but in another Sort of wrong Judgment; which 
is concerning Good or Evil, as it is conſidered to be the Cauſe 
and Procurement of Pleaſure-or Pain; that will follow from it. 

| FS. 64: The Cauſe of our judging amiſs, hen we 


Cauſes of this. compare our preſent Pleaſure or Pain with fu- 


ture, , ſeems to me to be the weak und narrno 
Conſlitution of our Minds : We cannot well enjoy two Pleaſures 


at once, much leſs any Pleaſure almoſt;\ whilſt Pain poſſeſſes us. 


The preſent Pleaſure, if it be not very languid, and almoſt none 
at all, fills our narrow Souls; and ſo täkes up the whole Mind, 
that it ſcarce leaves any Thought of Things abſent; Or if, 
among our Pleaſures, there are ſome which are not {front enough 
fo exclude. the Conſidęration of Things at a diſtance; yet we 
have ſo great an Abhorrence of Pain, that a little of it ex- 
tinguifhes all our Pleaſures : A little Bitter mingled in our Cup, 
leaves tio Reliſh of the Sweet. Hence it comes, that at any 
Rate we deſire to be: rid of the preſent Evil, which we are apt to 
think nothing abſent can equal; becauſe under the preſent Pain, 
we find not ourſelves. capable of any:the leaſt Degree of Hap- 
pineſs. Men's daily Complaints are a loud Proof of this: The 
Pain that any one actually feels, is ſtill of all other the worſt; 


and it is with Anguiſh they cry out, m rather than this; no- 
thing can be ſo intolerable as what I now. ſuffer. And therefore our 


whole Endeavours and Thoughts are intent to get fid of the 
preſent Evil before all Things, as the. firſt. neceſſary Condition 


to our Happineſs, let what will follow. Nothing, as we paſ⸗ 


ſionately think, can exceed, or almoſt equal, the Uneaſineſs that 
ſits ſo heavy upon us. And becauſe the Abſtinence from a pre- 
ſent Pleaſure, that offers itſelf, is a Pain, nay, oftentimes a very 
great one, the Deſire being inflamed by à near and tempting 


Object; 'tis no Wonder that that operates after the ſame Man- 


ner Pain does, and leſſens in our Thoughts what is future; and 
ſo forces us, as it were, blindfold into its Embraces. 

$. 65. Add to this, that abſent Good, or, which is the fame 
Thing, future Pleaſure, eſpecially if of a Sort we are un- 


acquainted with; ſeldom is able to counterbalance any Uneaſi- 


nels, 
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neſs; either of Pain or Deſire, which is preſent. For its Great - 


Men are apt encugh to leſſen that, to make it give place to any 
preſent Deſire; "and conclude with themſelves, that when it 
comes to Trial, it may poſſibly not anſwer the Report or Opi- 
nion, that generally paſſes of it; they having often found, that 


neſs being no more than what ſhall be ee when enjoyed, 


not only what others have magnified, but even what they 


themſelves have enjoyed with great Pleaſure and Delight at one 
Time, has proved inſipid or nauſeous at another; and there- 
fore they ſee nothing in it, for which they ſhould forego a pre- 
ſent Enjoyment. But that this is a Falſe Way of judging, when 
applied to the Happineſs of another Life, they muſt confeſs, 
unleſs they will ſay, God cannot make thoſe happy he deſigns 
to be ſo. For that being intended for a State of Happineſs, it 
mutt certainly "ar bx eg wal hong one's Wiſh and Deſire; 
Could we ſuppoſe their Reliſhes as different there, as they are 
here; yet the Manna in Heaven will ſuit every one's Palate. 
Thus much of the ng Judgment we make of preſent. and 
future Pleaſure and Pain, when they are compared together, 
and ſo the abſent confidered as future. 
9. 66. II. Hs te Things good or bad in their », „ 3 
Conſequences, and by the Aptneſs is in them to FM ar og 
procure us Good or Evil in the future, we judge | ef 42;ons, | 
amiſs feveral Ways. VVV 

1. When we judge that ſo much Evil does not really depend 
on them, as in Truth there does. AT Winter ne 

2. When we judge, that though the Conſequence be of that 
Moment, yet it is not of that Certainty, but that it may other» 
wile fall out; or elſe by ſome Means be avoided, as by Induſtry, 
Addreſs, Change, Repentance, Cc. That theſe are wrong Ways 


of judging, were eaſy to ſhew in every Particular, if I, would. 


examine them at large fingly : But I ſhall only mention this in 
general, iz. That it is a very wrong and irrational Way of 
proceeding,” to venture a greater Good for a leſs, upon uncer- 
tain Gueffes, and before a due Examination be made, propor- 
tionable to the Weightineſs of the Matter, and the Concern- 
ment it is to us not to miſtake. This, I think, every one 


muſt confeſs, eſpecially if he conſiders the uſual Cauſes of this 


wrong” Fudgment, whereof theſe following are ſome. 
F. 67. I. Insrance. He that judges without 


informing himſelf to the utmoſt that he is ca- Canſes of this. | 


pable, cannot acquit himſelf of judging amiſs. 8 
Il. Inadvertency. When a Man overlooks even that which. 
be does know. This is an affected and © preſent Ignorance, 
Vor. I. P | which 
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| which miſteads our Judgments as much as the other. Judging 


is, as it were, balancing an Account, and determining on which 
Side the Odds lie. If therefore either Side be huddled up in 
haſte, and ſeveral of the Sums, that ſhould have gone into the 


Reckoning, be overlooked and left out, this Precipitancy cauſes 


as wrong a Judgment, as if it were a perfect Ignorance. That 
which moſt commonly cauſes this, is the Prevalency of ſome 
preſent Pleaſure or Pain, heightened by our feeble paſſionate Na- 
ture, moſt ftrongly wrought on by what is preſent. To check 


this Precipitancy, our Underſtanding and Reaſon was given us, 
if we will make a right Uſe of it, to ſearch and fee, and then 


judge thereupon. Without Liberty, the Underſtanding would 
be to no Purpoſe : And without Underſtanding,. Eiberty (if it 
could be) would fignify nothing. If a Man ſees what would do 
him good or harm, what would make him happy or miſerable, 


without being able to move himſelf one Step towards or from 


it, what is he the better for ſeeing ? And he that is at liberty 
to ramble in perfect Darkneſs, what is his Liberty better, than 
if he were driven up and down as a Bubble by the Force of 
the Wind? The being atted by a blmd Impulſe from without, 
or from within, is little odds. The firſt, therefore, and great 
Uſe of Liberty, is to hinder blind Precipitancy; the principal 
Exerciſe of Freedom, is to ſtand ſtill, open the Eyes, look 
about, and take a View of. the Conſequence of what we are go- 


ing to do, as much as the Weight of the Matter requires. How 


much Sloth and Negligence, Heat and Paſſion, the Prevalency 
of Faſhion, or acquired Indiſpofitions,. do ſeverally contribute 


on occaſion to theſe wrong Fudements, J ſhall not here farther 


enquire. I ſhall only add one other falſe Judgment, which! 
think neceſſary to mention, becauſe perhaps it is Iittle taken 
notice of, though of great Influence.. | 

$. 68. All Men defire Happineſs; that's pat 
Wrong Fudg- doubt: But, as has been already obſerved, when 
ment of what they are rid of Pain, they are apt to take up 
is neceſſary to with any Pleaſure at hand, or that Cuſtom has 


"ON Happineſs. endeared to them, to reſt ſatisfied in that; and ſo 


| being happy, till ſome new Deſire, by making 
them uneaſy, diſturbs that Happineſs, and ſhews them that they 


are not ſo, they look no farther; nor is the Will determined to 


any Action, in purſuit of any other known or apparent Good. 
For ſince we find that we cannot enjoy all Sorts of Good, but 
one excludes another; we do not fix our Deſires on every ap- 
parent greater Good, unleſs it be judged to be neceſſary to out 


Happineſs : If we think we can be happy without it, it moves u 


not. 


* 
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not. This is another Occaſion to Men of Judging wrong, when 


they take not that to be neceſſary to their appineſs, which 
really is ſo. This Miſtake miſleads us both in the Choice of 
the Good we aim at, and very often in the Means to it, when it 
isa remote Good. But, which Way ever it be, either by placing 
it where really it is not, or by neglecting the Means as not ne- 

ceſſary to it, when a Man miſſes his great End, Happineſs, he 
will acknowledge he judged not right. That which contri- 
butes to this Miſtake, is the real or ſuppoſed Unpleaſantneſs of 
the Actions which are the Way to this End; it ſeeming ſo pre- 

poſterous a Thing to Men, to make themſelves unhappy in order 
to Happineſs, that they do not eaſily bring themſelves to it. 

F. 69. The laſt Enquiry therefore concerning | 

this Matter is, Whether it be in a Man's Power We can change 
to change the Pleaſantneſs and Unpleaſantneſs 1% Agreeable- 
that accompanies any Sort of Action? And as to neſs we 

that, it is plain in many Caſes he can. Men 775 8 
may and ſhould correct their Palates, and give a 
Reliſh to what either has, or they ſuppoſe has none. The Reliſh 

of the Mind is as various as that of the Body, and like that too 
may be altered; and *tis a Miſtake to think, that Men cannot 
change the Diſpleaſingneſs or Indifferency that is in Actions into 
Pleaſure and Deſire, if they will do but what is in their Power. 
A due Conſideration will do it in fome Caſes; and Practice, Ap- 
plication, and Cuftom in moſt. Bread or Tobacco may be ne- 
elected, where they are ſhewn to be uſeful to Health, becauſe of 
an Indifferency or Diſreliſh to them; Reafon and Conſideration 
at firſt recommends, and begins their Trial, and Uſe finds, or 
Cuſtom makes them pleaſant. That this is ſo in Virtue too, is 
very certain. Actions are pleaſing or diſpleaſing, either in them- 
ſelves, or conſidered as a Means to a greater and more defirable 
End. The eating of a well-ſeaſoned Difh, ſuited to a Man's 
Palate, may move the Mind by the Delight itſelf that accom- 
panies the eating, without reference to. any other End: To 
which the Conſideration of the Pleaſure there is in Health and 
Strength, (to which that Meat is ſubſervient) may add a new 
Gulto, able to make us ſwallow an ill-reliſhed; Potion. In the 
latter of theſe, any Action is rendered more or leſs pleaſing, only 
dy the Contemplation of the End, and the being more or leſs per- 
ſuaded of its Tendency to it, or neceſſary Connexion with it: 
But the Pleaſure of the Action itſelf is beft acquired, or increaſed, 
by Uſe and Practice. Trials often reconcile us to that, which 
at a diſtance we looked on with Averſion; and, by Repeti- 
tions, wear us into a liking of what poſſibly, in the ffs Eſſay, 
I | | 2 diſpleaſed 
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diſpleaſed us. Habits have powerful Charms, and put ſo: ſtrong; 
Attractions of Eaſineſs and Pleaſure into what we accuſtom our- 
ſelves to, that we cannot forbear to do, or at leaſt be eaſy in the 


Omiſfion of Actions, which habitual Practice has ſuited, and 
thereby recommends to us. Though this be very viſible, and | 


every one's Experience ſhews him he can do ſo; yet it is a Part, 
in the Conduct of Men towards their Happineſs, neglected to a 


Degree, that it will be poſſibly entertained as a Paradox, if it be 
ſaid, that Men can make Things or Actions more or leſs pleaſing 


to themſelves; and thereby remedy that,, to which one may 
juſtly impute a great deal of their wandering. Faſhion and the 
common Opinion having ſettled wrong Notions, and Educa- 
tion and Cuſtom ill Habits, the juſt Values of Things are miſ- 
placed, and the Palares of Men corrupted. Pains ſhould be taken 
to rectify theſe; and contrary Habits change our Pleaſures, and 
give a Reliſh to that which is neceſſary or conducive to our 
Happineſs. This every one muſt confeſs he can do; and when 


Happineſs js loſt, and Miſery overtakes him, he will confeſs he 
did amiſs in neglecting it, and condemn himſelf for it: And! 


aſk every one, whether he has not often done ſo? _ 
. §. 70. I ſhall not now enlarge any farther on 
Vice to Virtue, the wrong Fudgments, and Neglect of what is in 
a manifeſt their Power, whereby Men miſlead themſelves, 
evrong Tudg- This would make a Volume, and is not my Bu- 
ment. ſineſs. But whatever ſalſe Notions, or ſhameful 
| Neglect of what is in their Power, may put Men 
out of their Way to Happineſs, and diſtract them, as we fee, in- 
to ſo different Courſes of Life, this yet is certain, that Morality, 
eſtabliſhed upon its true Foundations, eannot but determine 
the Choice in any one that will but confider = And he that will 


not be ſo far a rational Creature, as to reflect ſeriouſly upon in- 
finite Happineſs and Miſery, muſt needs condemn himſelf, as 


not making that Uſe of his Underſtanding he ſhould. . The 
Rewards and Puniſhments of another Life, which the Almighty 
has eſtabliſhed, as the Enforcements of his Laws, are of Weight 
enough to determine the Choice, againſt whatever Pleaſure or 
Pain this Life can ſhew, when the eternal State is confidered but 
in its bare Poſſibility, which no- body can make any Doubt of. 
He that will allow exquiſite and endleſs Happineſs to be but the 
poſſible Conſequence of a good Life here, and the contrary State 


the poſſible Reward of a bad one, muſt own himſelf to judge 


very much amiſs, if he does not conclude, That a virtuous 
Life, with the certain Expectation of everlaſting Bliſs, wk 
may come, is to be preferred to a vicious one, with the Fo. 1 
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that dreadful State' of Miſery, which tis very poſſible may over- 
take the Guilty; or at beſt the terrible unceriain Hope of 
Annihilation. This is evidently ſo, though the virtuqus Life 


here had nothing but Pain, and the vicious continual Pleaſure: - 


Which yet is, for the moſt part, quite otherwiſe; and wicked 
Men have not much the Odds to brag of, even in their preſent 
Poſſeſſion; nay, all Things rightly conſidered, have, 1 think, 
even the worſt Part here. But when infinite Happineſs is put in 
one Scale, againſt infinite Miſery in the other; if the worſt that 


comes to the pious Man, if he miſtakes, be the beſt that the 
| Wicked can attain to, if he be in the right, who can without 
Madneſs run the Venture? Who in his Wits would chuſe to 


come within a Poſſibility of infinite Miſery, which if he miſs, 


there is yet nothing to be got by that Hazard? Whereas, on the 


other Side, the ſober Man ventures nothing againſt infinite Hap- 
pineſs to be got, if his Expectation comes not to paſs. If the 
good Man be in the-right, he is eternally happy; if he miſtakes, 
he is not: miſerable, he feels nothing. On the other Side, if 
the Wicked be in the right, he is not happy; if he miſtakes, 
he is infinitely miſerable. Muſt it not be a moſt manifeſt 
wrong Judgment, that does not preſently ſee, to which Side, in 
this Caſe, the Preference is to be given? I have forborne to 


mention any thing of the Certainty or Probability of a future 


State, deſigning here to ſhew the wrong: Fudgment, that any one 
muſt allow he makes, upon his own Principles, laid how he 


pleaſes, who prefers the ſhort Pleaſures of a vicious Life upon 


any Conſideration, whilſt he knows, and cannot but be cer- 
tain, that a future Life is at leaſt poſſible. RF 
9. 71. T'o conclude this Enquiry into human | Recapitula- 

Liberty, which, as it ſtood before, I myſelf from tion. 

the Beginning fearing, and a very judicious Friend of mine, ſince 
tie Publication, ſuſpecting to have ſome Miſtake in it, though 
be could not particularly thew it me, I was put upon a ſtricter 
Review of this Chapter; wherein lighting upon a very eaſy and 
ſearce obſeryable Slip J had made, in putting one ſeemingly in- 
different Word for another, that Diſcovery opened to me this 
preſent View, which here, in this ſecond Edition, I ſubmit to the 
learned World, and which in ſhort is this: Liberty is a Power 
to act or not to act, according as the Mind dire&s. A Power 
to direct the operative Faculties to Motion or Reſt in particular 
Inſtances, is that which we call the Mill. That which in; the 


Train of our voluntary Actions determines the Will to any 


Change of Operation, is ſome preſent Uneaſineſs; which is, or 
i leaſt is always accompanied with that of Defire. Deſire is 
| P 3 alw: 786 
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always moved by Evil, to fly it; becaiſſt a total Freedom from 
Pain always makes a neceſſary Part of our Happineſs: But every 
Good, nay, every greater Good, does not conſtantly move De- 
fire, becauſe it may not make, or may not be taken to make, 
any neceſſary Part of our Happineſs. For all that wedefire, is 
only to be happy. But though this general Defire of Happineſs 
operates conſtantly and invariably, yet the SatisfaCtion of any 
particular Defire can be ſuſpended from determining the Vill to 
any ſubſervient Action, till we have maturely examined, whe- 
ther the particular apparent Good, which we then deſire, makes 
a Part of our real Happineſs, or be conſiſtent or inconſiſtent with 
it. The Reſult of our Judgment upon that Examination, is 
what ultimately determines the Man, who could not be free, if 
his Will were determined by any Thing but his own Def 
guided by his own Judgment. I know that Liberty by ſome is 
placed in an Indiſferency of the Man, antececent to the Deter- 
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mination of his Will. I with they, who lay fo much Streſs on ; 
0 ſuch an antecedent Indifferency, as they call it, had told us plainly, Lit 
: whether this fuppoſed /xdrfferency be antecedent to the Though: do! 
k and Judgment of the Underſtanding, as well as to the Decree of me 
j the Mill. For it is pretty hard to ſtate it between them; i.“ thi 
| immediately after the Judgment of the Underſtanding, and be- Ed 
l fore the Determination of the Mill, becauſe the Determination C0 
li of the Will immediately follows the Judgment of the Under- no 
i ſtanding: And to place Liberty in an Indifferency antecedent to De 
a the T hought and Judgment of the Underitanding, feems to me It 
4 to place Liberty in a State of Darkneſs, wherein we can neither un 
q ſee nor ſay any Thing of it; at leaſt it places it in a Subject in- me 
4! capable of it, no Agent being allowed capable of Liberty, but in dift 
1 conſequence of Thought and Judgment. I am not nice about my 
bt Phraſes, and therefore conſent to ſay, with thofe that love to ſpeak on 
. fo, that Liberty is placed in Indifßerency; but *tis an Indi geren ſug 
9 which remains after the Judgment of the Underſtanding; yea, me 
| 0 | even after the Determination of the Hill: And that is an Indif- ter, 
N 1 ferency not of the Man, (for after he has once judged which is in! 
1 beſt, viz. to do, or forbear, he is no longer indifferent) but an ver 
6 indifferency of the operative Powers of the Man, which re- tio: 
ö bi maining equally able to operate, or to forbear operating, after for 
. as before the Decree of the Vill, are in a State, which, if one wo 
1H pleaſes, may be called Indigereney; and as far as this Indie- of 
| rency reaches, a Man is free, and no farther : v. g. I have the ] 
43 Ability to move my Hand, or to Jet it reſt; that operative Pu 
. bl Power is indifferent to move, or not to move my Hand: I am if! 
then in that reſpect perfectly free. My Mill determines that Al 
; | & . ä ; | 0 perative ; 
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operative Power to Reſt, I am yet free, becauſe the Hudiſferenq 
of that my operative Power to act, or not to act, ſtill remains; 
the Power of moving my Hand is not at all impaired by the 
Determination of my Will, which at preſent orders Reſt; the 
IJndiſferency of that Power to act, or not to act, is juſt as it was 
before, as will appear, if the Will puts it to the Trial, by or- 
dering the contrary. But if, during the Reſt of my Hand, it be 
ſeized by a ſudden Palſy, the Indiſferency of that operative 
Power is gone, and with it my Liberty; I have no longer Free- 
dom in that Reſpect, but am under a Neceflity of letting my 
Hand reit. On the other Side, if my Hand be put into Motion 
by a Convulſion, the Indiſfereucy of that operative Faculty is taken 
away by that Motion, and my Liberty in that Caſe is loſt: For 
I am under a Neceſſity of having my Hand move. I have 
added this, to ſhew in what ſort of Indiſferency Liberty ſeems to 
me to conſiſt, and not in any other, real or imaginary. 
$. 72. True Notions concerning .the Nature and Extent of 
Liberty, are of ſo great Importance, that I hope I ſhall be par- 
doned this Digreſſion, which my Attempt to explain it has led 
me into. The Ilias of Will, Vlition, Liberty, and Neceſſity, in 
this Chapter of Power, came naturally in my way. In a former 
Edition of this Treatiſe, I gave an Account of my Thoughts 


concerning them, according to the Light I -then had: And 


now, as a Lover of Truth, and not a Worſhipper of my own 
Doctrines, I own ſome Change of my Opinion, which I think 
[ have diſcovered Ground for. In what I firſt writ, Jwith an 
unbiaſed Indifferency followed Truth, whither I thought ſhe led 
me. But neither being ſo:vain as to fancy Infallibilitz, nor ſo 


diſingenuous as to diſſemble my Miſtakes for fear -of-blemiſhing 


my Reputation, I have, with the ſame ſincere Deſign for Truth 
only, not been aſhamed to publiſh what a ſeverer Enquiry has 
ſuggeſted. It is not impoſſible, but that ſome may think my for- 
mer Notions right, and ſome (as I have already found) theſe lat- 


ter, and ſome neither. I ſhall not at all wonder at this Variety 


in Men's Opinions; impartial Deductions of Reaſon in contro- 


verted Points being ſo very rare, and exact ones in abſtract No- 


tions not ſo very eaſy, eſpecially if of any Length. And there- 


fore I ſhould think myſelf not a little behalden to any one, who 


would upon theſe, or any other-Grounds, faifly clear this Subject 


of Liberty from any Difficulties that may yet remain. 


Before I cloſe this Chapter, it may, perhaps, be to our 
Purpoſe, and help to give us dlearer Conceptions about Power, 
if we make our Thoughts take a little more exact Survey of 
Alien. I have ſaid above, that we have Ideas but of two 
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Sorts of Aion, viz. Motion and T; hinking, - Theſe, in truth, 


tho' called and counted Actions, yet, if nearly conſidered, wilt 
not be found to be always perfectly ſo. For, if I miſtake not, 
there are Inſtances of both Kinds, which upon due Conſideration 
will be found rather Paſſions than Actions, and confequently ſo 
far the Effects barely of paſſive Powers in thoſe Subjects, which 
yet on their Account are thought Agents. For in theſe Inſtances, 
the Subſtance that hath Motion, or Thought, receives the Im- 
_ preſſion, whereby it is put into that Action, purely from without, 
and fo acts merely by the Capacity it has to receive ſuch an Im- 
Preſſion from ſome external Agent; and ſuch a Power is not 


properly an Active Power, but a mere paſſive Capacity in the 


Subject. Sometimes the Subſtance, or Agent, puts itſelf into 
Action by its own Power, and this is properly Active Power, 
Whatſoever Modification a Subſtznce has, whereby it produces 
any Effect, that is called Action; v. g. a ſolid Subſtance by Mo- 
tion operates on, or alters the ſenſible Ideas of another Subſtance, 
and thereſore this Modification of Motion we call Action. But 


yet this Motion in that ſolid Subſtance is, when rightly conſi- 


dered, but a Paſſion, if it received it only from ſome external 
Agent. So that the Active Power of Motion is in no Subſtance 
which cannot begin Motion in itſelf, or in another Subſtance, 


when. at Reſt. So likewiſe in Thinking, a Power to receive Ideas, 


or Thoughts, from the Operation of any external Subſtance, is 
called a Power of Thinking: But this is but a Paſſive Power, or 
Capacity. But to be able to bring into View Ideas out of Sight, 
at one's own Choice, and to compare which of them one thinks 
fit, this is an Active Power. This Reflection may be of ſome uſe 
to preſerve us from Miſtakes about Powers and Actions, which 
Grammar, and the common Frame of Languages, may be apt 
to lead us into: Since what is ſignified by Verbs that Gram- 


marians call Active, does not always ſignify Action; v. g. this 


Propoſition, I ſee the Moon, or a Star, or I feel the Heat of | 


the Sun, though expreſſed by a Verb Aaive, does not fignify 
any Action in me, whereby I operate on thoſe Subſtances ; but 
the Reception of the Ideas of Light, Rouncnels, and Heat, 
wherein I am not active, but barely paſſive, and cannot in that 
Poſition of my Eyes, or Body, avoid: receiving them. But 
when I turn my Eyes another way, or remove my Body out of 
the Sun-beams, I am properly active; becauſe of my own 
Choice, by a Power within myſelf, I put myſelf into that Mo- 
tion. Such an #77 is the Product of Active Power.  _ 
§. 73. And thus I have, in a ſhort Draught, given a View 0 
our original Ideas, from whence all the reſt are derived, _ 4 
| e 1 whic 
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which they are made up; which if I would conſider as a Phi- 


loſopher, and examine on what Caufes they depend, and of 
what they are made, I believe they all might be. reduced to 


theſe very few primary and original ones, vs. 
W „„ 

Solidity, „„ » | 

Mobility, or the Power of being moved; 
which by our Senſes we receive from Body: 

 Perceptivity, or the Power of Perception or Thinking; 
: Motivity, or the Power apt, V 
which by Reflection we receive from our Minds. I crave Leave 
to make uſe of theſe two new Words, to avoid the Danger of 
being miſtaken in the Uſe of thoſe which are equivocal. To 
which if we add | ps 

Exiſtence, 

Daration, 

Number; | Re. | 
which belong both to the one and the other; we have, per- 
haps, all the Original Ideas, on which the reſt depend. For by 
theſe, I imagine, might be explained the Nature of Colours, 
Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, and ail other Ideas we have, if we 
had but Faculties acute enough to perceive the ſeverally modi- 
hed Extenſions, and Motions of thoſe minute Bodies, which 
produce thoſe ſeveral Senſations in us. But my preſent Pur- 
poſe being only to enquire into the Knowledge the Mind has 
of Things, by thoſe Ideas and Appearances, which God has fit-. 
ted it to receive from them, and how the Mind comes by that 
Knowledge, rather than into their Cauſes, or Manner of Pro- 
duction, I ſhall not, * contrary to the Deſign of this Eſſay, ſet 
myſelf to enquire philoſophically into the peculiar Conſtitution 
of Bodies, and the Configuration of Parts, whereby they have 
the Power to produce in us the- Ideas of their ſenſible Qualities: 
I ſhall not enter any farther into that Diſquiſition; it ſufficing 


to my Purpoſe to obſerve, Fhat Gold or Saffron has a Power 


to produce in us the Idea of Vellow, and Snow or Milk the 
idea of White; which we can only have by our Sight, with- 
out examining the Texture of the Parts of thoſe Bodies, or the 
particulab Figures, or Motion of the Particles which rebound 
from them, to cauſe in us that particular Senſation: Though 


when we go beyond the bare Idas in our Minds, and would 


enquire into their Cauſes, we cannot conceive any Thing elſe 
to be in any ſenſible Object, whereby it produces different '{dcas 
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In us, but the different Buik, Figure, Number, Texture: and, 


Motion of its inſenſible Parts. 
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Of Mixed Modes. 


LE Se i J Aving treated of ſenple Nodes in the 


. foregoing Chapters, and given ſe- 


conſiderable of them, to ſhew what they are, and how we come 
by them; we are now in the next Place to conſider thoſe we 
call mixed Modes Such are the complex Ideas we mark by the 
Names Obligation, Drunkenneſs, a Lye, &c. which conſiſting of 
ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Ideas of different Kinds, I have 
called mixed Modes, to diſtinguiſh them from the more ſimple 


Modes, which conſiſt only of ſimple Ideas of the ſame Kind. 


Theſe mixed Modes being alſo ſuch Combinations of ſimple 
Ideas, as are not looked upon to be characteriſtical Marks of 


any real Beings that have a ſteady Exiſtence, but ſcattered and 


independent Ideas, put together by the Mind, are thereby di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the complex Ideas of Subſtances. | 

ha. S8. 2. That the Mind, in reſpect of its fimple 
ra 13 is wholly paſſive, and receives them all 
| | from the Exiſtence and Operations of Things, 
| ſuch as Senſation or Reflection offers them, without being able 
to make any one Idea, Experience ſhews us. But if we atten- 
tively conſider the /deas I call mixed Modes, we are now ſpeak- 


ing of, we ſhall find their Original quite different. The Mind | 


often exerciſes an active Power in making theſe ſeveral Combina- 
tions: For it being once furniſhed with ſimple Ideas, it can put 


them together in ſeveral Compoſitions, and ſo make Variety of 


complex Ideas, without examining whether they exiſt ſo toge- 
ther in Nature. And hence, I think, it is, that theſe Ideas are 
called Notions; as if they had their Original and conſtant Ex- 
aſtence more in the Thoughts of Men, than in the Reality of 
Things; and to form ſuch Ideas, it ſufficed, that the Mind 
puts the Parts of them together, and that they were conſiſtent 
in the Underſtanding, without conſidering whether they had 
any real Being: Though I do not deny, but ſeveral of them 


might be taken from Obſervation, and the Exiſtence of ſeveral | 


{imple Ideas ſo combined, as they are put together in the Un- 
| | V e derſtanding- 


veral Inftances of ſome of the moſt 
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derſtanding. For the Man who firft framed the Idea of Hy- 
pocriſy, might have either taken it at firſt from the Obſervation 
of one, who made ſhew of good Qualities which he had not; 
or elſe have framed that Idea in his Mind, without having any 
ſuch Pattern to faſhion it by. For it is evident, that in the be- 
ginning of Languages and Societies of Men, ſeveral of thoſe 
complex Ideas, which were conſequent to the Conſtitutions 


eſtabliſned amongſt them, muſt needs have been in the Minds 


of Men, before they exiſted any where elſe; and that many 
Names that ſtood for ſuch complex Ideas, were in Uſe, and ſo 


thoſe Ideas framed, before the Combinations they ſtood for, 


ever —_—_ . F | 
FS. 2. Indeed, now that Languages are made, R 

nt Ho with Words 3 Dr ſuch Com- N 
binations, an uſual Way of getting theſe complex cation of their 
Ideas, is by the Explication of thoſe Terms that land Names. 

or them. For, conſiſting of a Company of ſimple | 
Ideas combined, they may, by Words ſtanding for thoſe fimple 
Ideas, be repreſented to the Mind of one who underſtands 
thoſe Words, though that complex Combination of ſimple 
Ideas were never offered to his Mind by the real Exiſtence of 
Things. Thus a Man may come to have the Idea of Sacrilege 
or Murder, by enumerating to him the ſimple Ideas which theſe 


Words ſtand for, without ever ſeeing either of them com- 


mitted = 355 

$. 4. Every Mixed Mode conſiſting of many 
diſtinct ſimple Ideas, it feems reaſonable to en- 

quire whence it has its Unity, and how ſuch a ihe Manta of 

: : | | mixed Modes 

preciſe Multitude comes to make but one Idea, ; one Idea. 
ſince that Combination does not always exiſt to 
gether in Nature? To which I le, Teas 
plain, it has its Unity from an- Act of the Mind combining thoſe 
ſeveral ſimple Ideas together, and confidering them as one com- 
plex one, conſiſting of thoſe Parts; and the Mark of this Uni- 
on, or that which is looked on generally to compleat it, is one 
Name given to that Combination For it is by their Names 
that Men commonly regulate their Account of their diſtinct Spe- 
cies of mixed Modes, ſeldom allowing or conſidering any Num- 
ber of ſimple Ideas to make one complex one, but ſuch Collee- 
tions as there be Names for. Thus, tho” the killing of an old. 
Man be as fit in Nature to be united into one complex Idea, as 
the killing a Man's Father; yet, there being no Name ſtanding 


preciſely: for the one, as there is the Name of Parricide to mark 


the other, it is not taken for a particular complex Idea, nor = 


- 
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Names, to avoid Jong Deſcriptions, are annexed to them; and 
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diſtinct Species of Actions, from that of killing a young Man, 


or any other mY „ ; gn 
. 5. If we ſhould enquire a little farther, to 
; 56 . ſee what it is that occaſions Men to make ſeveral 
„ Combinations FA ſimple Ideas into diſtinct, and, 
as it were, ſettled Modes, and neglect others, 
which, in the Nature of "Things themſelves, have as much an 
Aptneſs to be combined, and make diſtin Ideat, we ſhall find 
the Reaſon of it to be the End of Language ; which being to 
mark, or communicate Men's Thoughts to one another with all 
the Diſpatch that may be, they uſually make ſuch Collections 
of Ideas into complex Modes, and affix Names to them, as they 
have frequent Uſe of in their Way of Living and Converſation, 
Jeaving others, which they have but ſeldom an Occafion to men- 
tion, looſe and without Names that tie them together: They 
rather chuſing to enumerate (when they have need) ſuch Ideas 
as make them up, by ne particular Names that ſtand for them, 
than to trouble their Memories by multiplying of complex Jdeas 
with Names to them, which they ſhall ſeldom or never have 
any Occaſion to make uſe of. | 
Wiy Werds in §. 6. This ſhews us How it comes 70 paſs, that 
one Language there are in every Language many particular Ward, 
Game none an- Which cannot be rendered by any one fingle Mord cf 
fewering in an- another: For the ſeveral Faſhions, Cuſtoms, and 
other. Manners of one Nation, making ſeveral Combi- 
nations of Ideas familiar and neceſſary in one, 
which another People have never had Occaſion to make, or 
perhaps ſo much as take notice of, Names come of courl\:: to be 
annexed to them, to avoid long Periphraſes in Things of daily 
Converſation ; and ſo they become ſo many diſtin complex 
Ideas in their Minds. Thus 6&:g2x:ou3; amongſt the Greeks, 
and Proſcriptio amongſt the Romans, were Words which other 
Languages had no Names that exactly anſwered, becauſe they 
ſtood for complex Ideas, which were not in the Minds of the 
Men of other Nations. Where there was no ſuch Cuſtom, 


there was no Notion of any ſuch Actions; no Uſe of ſuch Com- 


binations of Ideas, as were united, and, as it were, tied together 
by thoſe Terms: And therefore in other Countries there were 
no Names ſor them. | | ho 
§. 7. Hence alſo we may ſee the Reaſon, why 
Languages conſtantly change, take up new, and 
lay by old Terms: Becauſe Change of Cuſtoms 
and Opinions bringing with it new Combinations of Ideas, which 
it is neceſſary frequently to think on, and talk about, new 


Hund l. angunges 


change. 
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fo they become new Species of complex Modes. What a Num- 


ber of different Ideas are by this Means wrapt up in one ſhort 
Sound, and how much of our Time and Breath is thereby ſaved, 
any one will ſee, who will but take the Pains to enumerate all 
the Ideas that either Reprieve or Appeal ſtand for; and inſtead of 
either of thoſe Names, uſe a Periphraſis, to make any one un- 
derſtand their Meaning. _ | Ti: BY 

$. 8. Though I ſhall have occaſion to conſider Mixed Modes, 
this more at Jarge, when I come to treat of where they 
Words, and their Uſe; yet I could not avoid to 9%: 
take thus much Notice here of the Names of 
mixed Modes, which being fleeting and tranſient Combinations of 
{imple Ideas, which have but a ſhort Exiſtence any where but in 
the Minds of Men, and there too have no longer any Exiſtence: 
than whilft they are thought on, have not ſo nuich any where the Ap 


 pearance of a conſlant and laſting Exiſtence, as in their Names: Which 


are therefore, in theſe Sort of Ideas, very apt to be taken for the 
Ideas themſelves. For if we ſhould enquire where the Idea of a 
Triumph or Apotheofis exiſts, it is evident they could neither of 
them exiſt altogether any where in the Things themſelves, being, 
Actions that required Time to their Performance, and ſo could 
never all exiſt together: And as to the Minds of Men, where 
the Ideas of theſe Actions are ſuppoſed to be lodged, they have 


there too a very uncertain Exiſtence; and therefore we are apt 


to annex them to the Names that excite them in us. 

F. 9. There are therefore three Mays whereby 
we get the complex Ideas of mixed Modes. 1. By How cue get 
Experience and Obſervation of Things them- the Ideas of _ 
ſelves. Thus by ſeeing two Men. wreſtle or mixed Modes, 
fence, we get the Idea of Wreſtling or Fencing. | 


2. By Invention, or voluntary putting together of ſeveral ſimple. 


Ideas in our own Minds: So he that firſt invented Printing, or 


Etching, had an Idea of it in his Mind, before it ever exiſted. 
3. Which is, the, moſt uſual Way, by explainmng the Names of 
Actions we never ſaw, or Notions we cannot ſee; and by enu- 
merating, and thereby, as it were, ſetting before our Imagina- 
tions all thoſe Ideas which go to the making them up, and are 
the conſtituent Parts of them. For having by Senſation and Re- 


fection ſtored our Minds with ſimple Ideas, and by Uſe got the 


Names that ſtand for them, we can by thoſe Names repreſent to 


another any complex Idea we would have him conceive ; ſo that 


it has in it no ſimple Ideas but what he knows, and has, with us, 


the ſame Name for, For all our complex Ideas are ultimately 


reſolvable into ſimple Ideas, of which they are compounded, and 
* 5 | originally 
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originally made up, though perhaps their immediate Ingredients, 
as I may ſo fay, are alſo complex Ideas. Thus the mixed Mode, 
which the Word Lye ſtands for, is made of theſe ſimple Ideas: 
I. Articulate Sounds. 2. Certain Ideas in the Mind of the 
Speaker. 3. Thofe Words the Signs of thoſe Ideas. 4. Thoſe 
Signs put together by Affirmation or Negation, otherwiſe than 
the Ideas they ſtand for are in the Mind of the Speaker. I think 


I need not go any farther in the Analyſts of that complex Ida 


we call a Lye : What I have faid is enough to ſhew, that it is 
made up of ſimple Ideas And it could not be but an offenſive 
Tediouſneſs to my Reader, to trouble him with a more minute 
Enumeration of every particular ſimple Idea, that goes to this 


complex one; which, from what has been faid, he cannot but 


be able to make out to himſelf. The ſame may be done in all 
our complex Ideas whatſoever ; which, however compounded 
and decompounded, may at laſt be refolved into fimple Ideas, 
which are all the Materials of Knowledge or Thought we have 


or can have. Nor ſhall we have Reafon to fear, that the Mind 


is hereby tinted to too ſcanty a Number of Ideas, if we conſider 
what an inexhauſtible Stock of fimple Modes Number and Fi- 
gure alone affords us. How far then mixed Modes, which ad- 
mit of the various Combinations of different ſimple Ideas, and 
their infinite Modes, are from being few and ſcanty, we may 
caſily imagine. So that before we have done, we ſhall fee, 
that no-body need be afraid, he ſhall not have Scope and Com- 
paſs enough for his Thoughts to range in, tho' they be, as I 
pretend, confined only to ſimple: Ideas received from Senſation 
or Reflection, and their ſeveral Combinations. 

| $. 10. It is worth our obſerving, which of all 
Motion, Think- our fimple Ideas have been moſt modified, and had 
ing, and Power moſt mixed Modes made out of them, with Names 
have been moſs given to them: And thoſe have been theſe three; 
modified. Thinking and Motion, (which are the two 


Ideas which comprehend in them all Action) 


and Power, from whence theſe Actions are conceived to flow. 
Theſe ſimple Ideas, I fay, of Thinking, Motion, and Power, 
have been thoſe which have been moſt modified ; and out of 
whoſe Modifications have been made moſt complex Modes, 


with Names to them. For Action being the great Buſineſs of 


Mankind, and the whole Matter about which all Laws are 
converſant, it is no wonder, that the ſeveral Modes of Think- 
ing and Motion ſhould be taken notice of, the Idas of them 
obſerved and laid up in the Memory, and have Names aſ- 


ſigned to them; without which, Laws could be but ill made, 
| ; | | or 
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or Vice and Diſorder repreſſed. Nor could any Communication 
be well had amongft Men, without ſuch complex Ideas, with 
Names to them: And therefore Men have ſettled Names, and 
ſuppoſed ſettled Ideas, in their Minds, of Modes of Actions di- 
ſtinguiſned by their Cauſes, Means, Objects, Ends, Inſtru- 
ments, Time, Place, and other Circumſtances; and alſo of their 
Powers fitted for thoſe Actions: v. g. Boldneſs is the Power to 
ſpeak or do what we intend, before others, withqut Fear or Diſ- 
order ; and the Greeks call the Confidence of Speaking by a pe- 
euliar Name, aeppnoiz: Which Power or Ability in Man, of 
doing any Thing, when it has been acquired by frequent doing 
the ſame Thing, is that Idea we name Habit: When it is for- 
ward, and ready upon every Occaſion to break into Action, we 
call it Diſpafitzon. Thus Te/tineſs is a Diſpoſition, or Aptneſs, to 
be angry. Seo 8 

T > iges, Let us examine any Modes of Action, v. g. Con- 
fideration and Aſent, which are Actions of the Mind; Running 
and Spaating, which are Actions of the Body; Revenge and Mur- 
der, which are Actions of both together; and we ſhall find them 
but ſo many Collection: of fimple Ideas, which together make up 
the complex ones ſignified by thoſe Names. | 

II. Power being the Source from whence 
all Action proceeds, the Subſtances wherein theſe Several Words 
Powers are, when they exert this Power into ſeeming 10 fig- 
AR, are called Cauſes; and the Subſtances which % 4402, 
thereupon are produced, or the ſimple Ideas which e but the 
are introduced into any Subject by the exerting 1925 
of that Power, are called Een. The Efficacy 
whereby the new Subſtance or Idea is produced, is called, in the 
Subject exerting that Power, Action; but in the Subject, where- 
in any ſimple Idea is changed or produced, it is called Paffion : 
Which Efficacy, however various, and the Effects almoſt infi- 
nite, yet we can, I think, conceive it, in intellectual Agents; to 
be nothing elſe but Modes of Thinking and Willing; in cor- 
poreal Agents, nothing elſe but Modifications of Motion. I fay, 
I think we cannot conceive it to be any other but theſe two: For 
whatever Sort of Action, befides theſe, produces any Effects, I 
confeſs myſelf to have no Notion nor Idea of; and fo it is quite 
remote from my Thoughts, Apprehenſions, and Knowledge, 
and as much in the dark to me as five other Senfes, or as the 
Ideas of Colours to a blind Man: And therefore many Words, 
which ſeem to expreſs ſome Action, ſignify nothing of the Action 
or Modus Operandi at all, but barely the Effect, with ſome Cir- 
cumſtanees of the Subject wrought on, or Cauſe operating, 
v. g. Creation, Annihilation, contain in them no Idea of the 


Action, 
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dd Bro Mapngrs, MNSION PI 36 producefls, but barely of 
the Cauſe, and the hing done. And when a Countryman 
ſays the Cold freezes Water, though the Word Freezing ſeems 
to import ſome Action, yet truly it ſignifies nothing but the 

Rect, viz. that Water, that was before fluid, is become hard 
and conſiſtent, without containing any. {da of the Action 
vhereby it is done. V | 11 : 
„ F. 12. I think, I ſhall not need to remark 
Mixed Modes here, that though Power and Action make the 
made alſo e, greateſt Part of mixed Modes, marked by Names, 
other Ideas. and familiar in the Minds and Mouths of Men; 
„pet other ſimple Ideas, and their ſeveral Combi- 


3 {139 7 3665 3 EN | 2 2 Ay 2 5 
nations, are not excluded; much leſs, 1 think, will it be neceſ- 
fary for me, to cnumerate all the mixed Modes, which have been 


ſettled with Names to them. That would be to make al Dic- 
tionary of the greateſt Part of the Words made ufe of in Divi- 
nity, Ethicks, Law, and Politicks, and ſeveral other Sciences. 
All that is requiſite to my preſent Deſign, is to ſhew What Sort 
of Ideas thoſe are which I call mixed Modes; how the Mind 
comes by them; and 255 they are Compoſitions, made. up of 
fimple Ideas got from Senſation and Reflection; which, I. ſup- 
pole I have. gone. „ „ l Stogantk as e 
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the ſimple Ideas, conveyed in by: 


made. 1 1 . - 
4 the Senſes, as they are found in extetior Things, 


— 


or by Reflection on its own Operations, takes notice allo, 


that a certain Number of theſe ſimple Ideas go conſtantly to- 


5 gether; which being preſumed to belong to one Fhing, and 


Words being ſuited to common Apprehenſions, and made uſe 


of for quick Diſpatch, are called, ſo united in one Subject, by. 
one Name; which, by Inadyertency, we are apt afterwards to 
talk of and conſider as one ſimple Idea, which indeed is a Com- 


plication of many Ideas together: Becauſe, as L have ſaid, not 
imagining how, theſe ſimple Ideas can ſubſiſt by themſelves, we 


accuſtom ourſelves to ſuppoſe” fome: Sub/tratumy wherein they 


I- 
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do ſubſiſt, and from which they do reſult; which therefore we 


dall Subſtance *, . 
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* This Section, which was intended only to ſhew how the Indivi- 
duals of diſtin Species of Subſtances came to be looked upon 
as ſimple Ideas, and fo to have fimple Names, vis. from the 
Tappoſed Subftratum or Subflance, which was looked upon as the 
Thing itſelf in which inhered, and from which reſulted that Com- 
plication of Laras, by which it was reprefented to us, hath been 
miſtaken for an Account of the: Idea of Subſtance in general; and as 
ſuch, hath been repreſented in theſe Words; But how comes the gene- 
ral Idea of Sub ſtance to be framed in our Minds? Is this by abftrating 
and enlarging-fimple Ideas ? No: * But it is by a Complication of 
many fimple IJaeas together: Becauſe, not imagining how theſe 
« ſimple Ideas tan ſubſiſt, by themfelyes, we accuſtom ourſelves to 


« ſuppole ſome Subſtratum wherein they do ſubſiſt, and from hence | 
they do reſult ; Which therefore.we.call Subſtance.” Aud is this all, 
indeed, that is to be ſaid for the Being of Sub/tance, That we accuſtom 
ourſelves to ſuppofe-'a-Sub/tratum ? le that Cuſtom grounded upon true 


Reaſon, or not F mots, then Accidents or Modes muſt Jubfift of them- 
ſelves 3 and. theſe. ſimple: Ideas netd-no_ Tortoiſe to . ſupport them: For 
Figures and Colours, &c. would de well enough of tbemſelves, but. for 
ene Fancies Men have atcuſtomed themſelves to. 
To which, Opiection of the Biſhop of Worceſter,  (*)1n his frff 
our Author * anfwers thus: Herein your Lordſhip Lecter to the 
ſeems. to charge mie with two Faults; One, That I Bibop of 
make the general Idea of Subftance.to be framed, not by Worceſter, 
abtrafting. and enlarging fimple Ideas, but by 4 Com- p. 27, . 
plication of ne Hupe Ideas together : The other, 


NE 0 


as if T had fait , the Being of Sub/tance had ho other Foundation but 


the Fancies of Men. 


x o 


As to the firſt of theſe, I beg leave to remind your Lordſhip, 


_ That I was not, ſpeaking of the general Idea cee in the 


Pafage your Lordſhip quotes, is manifeſt from the Title of that 


« Chapter, which is, Of the Complex Ideas of Sulftances : And the 
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„ concerning his Notion of. pure Subſtance. in gene- 
Een e ral, he wall find he wb Idea of it - all, 
bdut only a Suppoſition of he knows: not what 
Support of ſuch Qualities, which are capable of producing 
ſimple Ideas in us; which Qualities are commonly called Ac- 
cidents. If any one ſhould be aſked, what is the Subject 


general. 


wherein Colour or Weight inberes, he would have nothing to 


fay, but the ſolid extended Parts: And if he were demanded, 
We, is it that Solidity and Extenſion inhere in, he would 
not be in a much better Caſe, than the Iudian before-mention- 
ed, who, ſaying that the World was ſupported; by a great 
Elephant, was aſked what. the. Fi gs on; to which 
his Anſwer was, a great Tortoiſe: But being again preſſed to 
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firſt Section of it; which your Lordſhip cites for thoſe Words yon 
In which Words I do not obſerve any that deny the general Idea of 


„ 4 


B. 2. e. 23. || * The 1dea of pure Subſtance"in' gentral, is only 
5. 2. A a Suppoſition of we know-'nor what Support 
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low What gave Sujjporvto the bi6ad-bicked?Tortoiſe, replied, 
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ſomething; he knew not What. And thus here as in all other 


Caſes where we uſe Words without having clear and diſtinct 
Ideas, we talk like Children; who, being queſtioned what ſuch 
a Thing is, which they know not, readily give this ſatis factory 


Anſwer,” That it is ſemething; lich in Truth ſignifies no” 


more, when fo uſed either by Children or Men, but that they 
know not what; and that the Fhing they pretend —_— 
and talk of, is what they have no diftin& Idea of at all, and 
ſo are perfectly ignorant of it, and in the dark. The lden 


then we have, to which we give the general Name Subſtance, 


being nothing but the ſuppoſed, but unknown Support of 
thoſe” Qualities we find exiſting, which we imagine cannot 
ſubſiſt int re ſußſlunte, without fomething to ſupport them; _ 
ood To | Ca 
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The” othet Thing lit to my Clarke ie "a5" if I took the Being 


ef Subtance to be doubtful, or rendered it ſo by the imper ect an 

il: grounded Zara E Have given” of it. To which I beg leave to tay, 
That T ground nöt *the Bring, but the Flea of Subſtance,” on dur 
accuſtoming ourfelves to ſuppoſe ſome Subfratum ; for tis of the 
Idea alone I ſpeak there, and not of the Being of Sultane. And 
having every Where affirmed and built upon if, That a Man is a 
Subſtance, ' I cannot be füppoſed to queſtion or doubt of the B.. 
ing of SubRance, till I tan queſtion or döubt of my - ne 2 


+ Kb 
own Being. Farther; T ſay, '* © Senfition” convinces 16. F- 297 
e 23 


eus, that there are ſölid, extended Subſtan ces 
* and Reflection, that there are thinking ones So that, T think,” the 
Bring of Suthance is not ſhaken by what I have faid: And if the Tata 
of it ſhould be, yet (the e not on br Taka 
the Being of Suftatice would not bé at Al aken by my ſaying; We 
had but an obſcure imperfect Idea of it, and that that Jaeg eame ffom 
our accuſtoming '6utfelves to ſuppoſe ſome Sutfration ; dr indeed, if 
I ſhould fay, We Had no Idea of Subſtance ät all. For a great man 
Things may be, and ate grantecł to have a Helng, and be in Natird, 
of which'-we have to Ident. For Examp 62 It cannot be doubted 
but there are diſtinet Species of ſeparate Spirits, of which yet we 
have no diſtinc das at alt: It cannot be' queſtioned but Spiti s have 
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Ways of commünfcating their Thoughts, and yet we have no Jara 
e ee men III © 
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„The Berg chen of Sab/fance* 8 7 fe and ſecure; notwith 
landing any Thing I have ſaid, let us fee whether the Jara of 


it be not fo tod! Vour Lordſhip aſks with Concern, And ir this 


4, indeed, that is to be ſaid for the Being (if your Lordſhip pleaſe, let 
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call that Support Sub/lantia 34 which; according to the true Tar 
port of the Word, is in- plain Engliſb, landing - marr por 1p. 
Holding *. > ef 8: 10 fl 8 B nee ont 3: 
1 19 8.3. An obſcure and relative Iden of Subſtance 
ebe Sorts of in general being thus made, we come te haue 
dulllancen. the dias F particular Sorts f Suhſtances, by 
100 fer collecting ſuch Combinations of ſimple deat, as 
are, by Experience and Obſervation of Men's Senſes; taken 
Notice of to exiſt together, and are therefore ſuppoſed to flow 
from the particular internal Conſtitution, or unknown Ef. 
{ence of that Subſtance. Thus we come to have the Taeas of 2 
Man, Horſe, Gold, Water, Sc. of which Subſtances whe- 
ther any one has any other clear Idea, farther than of certain 
ſimple Ideas co-exiſting together, L appeal to every one's Own 


Experience. 
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it be the 14a) of SubRange, that we aceuſtom ourſelves to ſuppoſe-a 
Subſtratum g lu that Cuſtom grounded upon. true. Reaſon on no I have 

N 8 = ſaid that it 18 gr ounded upon this, That we can- 
B. 2. Cc, 23. not conceive. how. ſimple: Ideat of ſenſible Qualities 
„„ ſhould fubſiſt alone; und: therefate we. ſuppoſe 
them to exiſt in, and to be ſupperted by ſome com- 
mon Subject; which Support we denote by the Name Sub/ftance.' | 
Which, I think, is a true RNeaſar, becauſe it is the ſame your Lord- 


ſhip, grounds. the Suppoſition of a Sub/ratun on, in, this very Page; 


even on the Repugnoncy, to. aur Conceptionc, abat: Modes and Accidents 
Jhaxld ſubſet by themſelves... S0 that I, have the good Luck 80 agree 


Here with your Lordſhip.: And confequently conclude, I have Y 


Approbation in this, That the Sabflratum to Modes or Accidents, 
which is gur Idea of Subſtance in general, is founded in this, (That 
we canſlbt conceive how Modes or Accidenta can ſubſfiſt by. them- 
# elves. % 034 33187 4 1 1505-8 Io ? 41 Gy RJ x Ie per und ? 
From this Paragraph, there hath been raiſed an Ohjection 
by the Biſhop of Morceſter, as if our Author's: Doctrine here con- 
cerning Ideas, had almoſt. diſcarded Sub ſtance out of «the World : His 
Words in this ſecond Paragraph, being. brought to prove, chat 
he is one of the Gentlemen of this new M ay of Reaſoning, that have 
almoſt. diſcarded Subſtance out of the reaſonable Part of the Morld. T0 
Wich our Author replies: This, my Lord, is 
In his firſt an Accuſation, which your Lordſhip wWill pardon 
Letter. to that me, if 1 do not readily know What to plead to, 

Hop, p- 6. becauſe I. do not underſtand what it is almoſt 1 
Se. ,... diſcard Subſtance out of. the. reaſonable. Part ef, th 
<A> ora e dre K YOUE Lordſhip means by it, That J de- 
ny, or doubt, that there is in the World any ſuch Thing * Sub- 
2 5 „ ance, 
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Experienee, Tis the ordinary Qualities, obſerogble in Iron, 
ora Diamond, put together, that make he true complex Idea 
of thoſe Subſtances, which a Smith or a Jeweller commonly 
knows better than Philoſopher; Who, whatever ſubſtantial 
Forms he may talk of, has no other Idea of thoſe Sübſtandes, 
than hat is framed by a Collection of thoſe fiinple 7dras which 
are to be found in them ; only we muſt take notice, that our 
complex ideas of Subſtances, beſides all thoſe ſimple Jau the: 

are made up of, have always: the confuſed Idea of ſomethinito 
which they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt: And therefore; 
when we ſpeak of any Sort of Subſtance, we ſay it is 4 Thing 
haxing ſuch ox ſuch Qualities; as Body is a hing that is extend- 
ed, ſigured, and capable of Motion; Spirit, a Thing capable 
of Thinking ; and ſo Hardneſs, Friability, and Power 0 draw 
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ſtance, chat your Lordſhip will acquit me of, when your Lordſhip 
looks again into this: 23d Chapter of the ſecond Book, bir wy 
cited more than once where you will find theſe Words, F. 4. Whey 
ae tl or rbint of any partiewar Sort of *eorforeal Subftuntes,* ar 
Hunſe, Stone, Red: rl the Idea ave have of either bf them, be bur the 
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Iron, we fay, are Qualities tô be found 1 ma Loadſtone. 5 Theſe, | 
and the like Faſhions of ſpeaking, intimate, that the Subſtante va 
is ſuppoſed always ſomethin beſides the Extenſton, Figure, Soli- F. 
dity, Motion, Thinking, or other obſervable” Ideas, though we of 
*know not what it 135 e ee we eh MES) e eh erf be 
S8. 4. Hence, when we talk or think of any | 
No clear Idea particular Sort of corporeal Subſtances, as Horſe, rit 
"of Subftance in Stone, &c. though the Idea we have of either of N 
general. them, be but the Complication or Collection of 2 
Has ' thoſe ſeveral fimple Ideas of ſenſſble Qualities, Su 
which we uſe to find united in the Thing-called "Horſe or Stone, jo 


. yet becauſe we cannot conceive „ ſhould ſubſrſt alone, 1 
nor one in another, we ſuppoſe them exiſting in, and ſupported po 
{al Þy ſome common Subject; which Support tor denote by the Name | thi 
Sußflance, though it be certain we have no clear or diſtinct Ida po 
3 74 4 
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of that Ying we ſuppoſe a Support. | | 
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« evhole ſub fi of 11/elf.” And I farther ſay in the fame Section, Tha, — 
abe Juppo/e theſe Combinations to reſt in, and to be adberent to that un- 
© Arown comm*n Subjef, æubich inheres not in any Thing elſe.” And, 5. 5. of 
+ That gur com lex Ideas of Sub/iances, be/edes all thoſe fimple Ideas they ſuc] 
are made up of, have, always the confuſed Idea of ſomething io which | 
« they belong, and in which they ſubft ;, and therefore, when ave ſprak 1 
, any Sert of Subflance, we Jay it is a Thing having. ſuch and ſuc) 1 
QAQuæalities; as Bid is a Thing that is 28 35 fgurtd, and capable © 7, 
+ of Metion; Spirit, a Thing capable of ſpanking 85 — Ca 
. + Theſe, and the like Faſhions of ſpeaking, intimate, That the Sub- I 
* ſtance is ſuppoſed ahways Jomething bebe the Extenſion, Figure, 
„ Sglidity, Motion, Thinking, or other obſervable Idea, tha'-we know 
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. | ur Lea of Body, I ſay, f is an extended, ſo- Sup, 


F140 It: 5 0 2 y | N | Eh 

13.2. lid Subſtance; and our /deg of Soul, is of a 

c. 23. J 22. Subſtance that thinks.“ So that as long as there 
is any ſuch Thing as Body or Spirit in the 
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FCC 
World, J have done nothing towards the a;/carding: Suffance out 
ile reaſanabie Part of ibe Werld. Nay, as long as there is any 
. imple lata or ſenſible Quality left, according to my Way of Ar- 
e Subſtance, cannot be diſcarded 1 becauſe all fimple Les, 
all fenäble Qualities, carry with them a Suppoſition of à 80. 
Araium to exiſt in, àud of a Subſtance wherein they inhere: and 
of this that whole Chapter is fo full, that 1 challenge any one 
„hg reads it, to think t have alnef, or one jot, diſcarded Sub- 
Hence, ut of the reaſenabl: Part of the World. And of this, Man, 
Herſe, Sun, Water, Iron, Diamond, &c. which I have” mentioned mor 
e Meth "FOR 5 a 0! | 
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torts Heel det; fo that of Subſtance wwe haue nm Idea 
of euhat. it is, but only a confuſed, obſcure one | of That it pes; 1 


& 5; The ſame happens concerning the Ope- , f, , 
rations of the Mind, viz. Thinking, Leas ung, idea of 85 * 
Fearing, G. which we coneluding mot fo fubſilt * Bio Th 
of themſelves, nor apprehending .how they can . 
belong to Body, or be produced by it, we. are apt to think 
theſe the Actions of ſome other Sub/ance, , which we call Spi- 
rit; whereby yet it is evident, that having no other {za or 
Notion of Matter, but ſomething: wherein thoſe many ſenſible 
Qualities,” which affect our Senſes, do ſubſiſt; by ſuppoſing a 
Subſtance, wherein Thinking, Knowing, Doubting, and a Power 
of moving, c. do ſubſiſt, we have as clear. a Nition of | the 
SubNlance of Spirit, as toe haue of Boch; the one being ſup- 
poſed to be (without knowing what it is) the Szb/fratum to 
thoſe ſimple Ideas we have from without; and the other ſupy 


poſed (with a like Ignorance of what it is) to be the Sub/tratum 
to thoſe Operations we experiment in ourſelves within. It 
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is plain then that the Idea of corporeal Sub/iance in Matter, 
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of diſtinct Sorts of gab ſta: ces, will he my Witne ſes, as long any | 


NOAA 


ſuch Things remain in Being; of Which I fa yr, 

* © That. the Ideas of SubPances are ſuch Combina- * B. 2. C. 1 2. 

lions of. imple Ideas, as are taken to repreſent di- F. 6. 
4 9 £9 ton A 1 4+ * * 9 : > 

dnp genre one ae 


© in which the ſuppoſed or confuſed 
* and chief.” e bow d OY IRE, "A ONT 
If, by alnoft diſchrding Subſtance out of the fiaſenabid Part of the 
o ug 1 aye 8 on 
{carded the true Idea we! have. of it, by calling lt 
a Subftratum, * a Suppifition” of <br know not abba, B. 2. C. 23. 
Support of Jeb. Qualtties us are. capable producing 8.1. K. 2. F. 3. 
fimple Ideas in us, an obſcure and relative Idea: F That B. 2. c. 13. 


* 


without knowing avhat it it, it is that which ſup- 95 195 3 a 


muſt confeſs, this and the like I have faid of our Tad of Subſtance ; 


and ſhould be very. glad to be convinced by your L6tafhip, er aby . 


Body elſe, that I have ſpoken too meanly of it. He that Would 
ſhew me a. more clear and diſtinct Idea of Subſtance,” Weuld dò me 


2 Kindneſs, I ſhould thank him for. Bat this is the beſt' 1 can hi- 
 therto find, either in my own" Thoughts, or in the Books of Lo- 


gicians: For their. Account or Idea of it is, that it is Eu or Res 
fer je ſubſiftens, & ſubſtans accidentibuf; * which in effect is no 
more, but that Subſtance. is a Beisg or Thing ; or, in ſhort, '/ome- 


"thing, they know not what, or of which they have no clearer 


Q4 Idea 


248 Our Ideas of Subſtlnoes) 
is as remote from our Conceptions and Apprehenſions, as tat 


of ſpiritual“ Subſtance: or Gpinit; ande therefore from our not 


baving any Notion:of che Subflance of, Spirit, wes cam ho more 
conclude! its Non: exiſtence, than we can; for the ſame Rea- 
ſon, deny the Exiſtence of Body; it being as, rational to af. 
firm there is no Body becauſe wWw¼e have no clear and diſtinct 
Idea of the Subſtance' of Matter, as to ſay chere igino<Spirny 
becauſe we have no clear and diſtinct Idea of the Suſſlauce of a 
e Synelts Ba9;oddboeros nun 
F. 6. Whatever therefore be the ſecret, aba 
Of the Sorts of , ſtract Nature of Swb/tance in general; all the Ideas 


. Subſt QHCeS,. „e have: of particular diſtinct \Sorts of Subflances, 


Sion O07 ear nothing but ſeveral Combinations oÞ frmple 
Ideas; co-exiſting in ſuch, though unknown, Cauſe of their 
Union, as makes the whole ſubſiſt of itſelf. It ois by ſuch 
Combinations of -fimplei eas, and nothing elſe, that Wweorepre- 
ſent particular Sorts of Subſtances to ourſelves; ſuch are the 
| | Ideas 
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„ neat mot bontnt od on Hoctorong en ! 
dea, than that it is /omething which POPE oe hn 


þ o___ 7 Fro, 36 x 5 { : VE Other 
ſimple 7aeas or Modes, and is not ſupported itſelf, as. Mode, or.av 
1% LIL 513 Bi /// / LUUOGNHEL 
Accident... 80 that I do not ſee but Burger/dictus, Sanderfany dpd the 
whole Tribe of Logicians, muſt be reckoned with ihe, Gentlemen of this 
neu. Way of Reaſoning, woho, have almoſt. diſcarded, Subſtance out of fl. 
Prajondbie Part of the World, 8 
LET fri 4 in YET WS 17, Se Parr 9 23 if} Dl 
Bat ſuppoſing, my Lord, that I, or theſe Gentlemen, L,9gi- 


— 


cians of Note in the Schools, ſhould own that we haue a yery 
impgrfeQ, obſcure, inadequate, zee of pubance, xauld It, pop" 
z little too hard to charge us with diſcarding Subſtance. out of che 

ld? For what ahne/? diſcarding, and rea/onable, Part. of the 
World, "ſignifies, I muſt confeſs f do.. not clearly comprehend : 
but let, alme/? and reaſonable. Part, ſignify here what. they, will, 
Tor I dare fay your Lordſhip, meant ſomething. by. them 3 would 
nt. your Lordchip think. you were a little hardly. dealt with, ib 
for acknowledging yourſelf to have a very imperfect and :inade- 
quate Jaden of God, or of ſeveral other Things, which in tlie 
very 'Preatife you, confeſs our Underſtandings come .; ſhort. in, 


3 


and cannot comprehend, you ſhould be accuſed. to be one e 
theſe Gentlemen that hawe almoſt diſcarded God, or thole other my. 
ſterious Things, whereof you contend we have very imperfect and 


inadequate Ideas, out of the reaſonable World ? For I ſuppoſe your 


Lordſhip means by al/me/? diſcarding out ef the reaſonable, World, 
ſomething that is blameable, for it ſeems not to be. inſerted for a 
Commendation ; and yet, I think he, deſerves. no Blame, who 
owns the having imperfect, inadequate, obſcure dear, where. de 
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To which our lies 2 50 TY: 


[dads — heb our Minids3cand fach 
only do es by their: ſpecifiok Names, ſigniſꝶi ta others, v. g. 
Alen, Horſes Sun, Mater, dlron ; upon hearing; nbfch VN ards; 
every one, who- underſtands the Languages frames in Kis Mind 


a Combination of thoſe ſeveral ſimple aus, which he has 


uſually, obſerved; or fancied to axiſt togethar under that: De 
nominatiangi all vchich he. ſuppoſes td feſtiin, and be, as itwere, 


adherent _—_—_ unknown camion Subject which, inheres 


hing elſe. Though in the mean time it be! ma- 


not in any 
nifeſt, and everyone upon Enquiryi into bis dwn Thoughts 


will, Hd, that he has no other Idea af :2 yiSubfancey u gi let 
it be Gold, Horſe, Iran, Man, Vitriol, Bread, but what he bas 
barely of thoſe: denſible Qualities which he ſuppofes to inhere, 


with a Suppoſition of ſuch a: Sulftratum as gives; as it were, 


2 Support top thoſe Qualities, or ſimple {dans which: beohäk 
ee to —_ Annen en 8 Thus the Idea of the dun; 
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280 Our Ideas 5) \SubftblcerO 
What is it but an Aggregate of thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ida, 


Bright, Hot, Roundiſh, having a conſtant regular Motion, at 
à certain Diſtance from us, and perhaps ſome other? as he 
vrho thinks and diſcourſes of the Sun, has been more or lefs ac- 
curate, in obſerving thoſe ſenſible Qualities, Ideus, or Properties, 
which are in that Thing which he calls the S . 
68H. 7. For he has the perfecteſt as of any of 


Powlr d gat the particular Sorts of Sulfſancet, who has ga- 


Part of dur. thered and put together moſt of thoſe ſimple 


complex Ideas Ideas which do exiſt in it, among which are 
of | Subftances. to be reckoned its active Powers, and paſſive 
»Capacities; which tho? not ſimple Ideas, yet 
in this reſpect, for Brevityfs. ſake,” may conveniently enough 
be reckoned amongſt them. Thus the Power of drawing Iron, 
is one of the Ideus of the complex one of that Subſtance we 
DEER 3-24 aol t DTITINYE FL ORE 1, 
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paſſed by ſuch a Fault as this, in one who pretends not beyond the 


2 


tower Rank of Writers. But I ſee your Lordſhip would bave me 
exact, and'witfout any Faults; and 1 wiſh I TIT be. ſo, the better 
to deſerbe Your Lordſhip's Approbation. 
My Saying, That auben abt fall 4 Sub ſtance, wwe falt like Chil- 
« dren; who'being aſked a Queſtion -about ſomething which they know 


not, readily gi vue this ſatisfafory Anſwer, That it is ſomething ;' 


your Lordfhip ſeems mightily to lay to Heart in theſe Words that 
follow 4 If Ibis be the Truth of the Caſe; abe muſt ftill talk like Chil- 
Aren, aud I know not how-it can be remedied. For if aue cannot come 
at a futional Idea of Subſtance, abe can have uo Principle of Certainty 


If ydur Lordſhip has any better and diſtincter 72a of Sub- 
ſtance than mine is, which. I have given an Aecount of, your 
Lordſhip is not at all concerned in what I have there ſaid. But 
thoſe whoſe” Idea of  Sub/arce,, whether a rational or not rational 
Taea, is like mine, ſomething, they know not what, muſt in that, 
with me, talk like Children, when they ſpeak: of ſomething, they 


Know not what. For a Philoſopher - that ſays, That which ſup- 


ports Accidents, is ſomething, he knows not what; and a Country- 


man that ſays, The Foundation of the great Church at Har. 


* 


lem, is fupported by ſomething, he knows not what; and a Child 


that ſtands in the Dark upon his Mother's Muff, and fays. he 
ſtands upon ſomething, he knows. not 'what, in this reſpect talk 
all three alike. But if the Country-man knows, that the Foun- 
dation of the Church of Harlem is ſupported by. a Rock, as the 
Houſes about Briſio! are; or by Gravel, as the Houſes about Lon- 
don are'; or by wooden Piles, as the Houſes in; Amferdem ML | 
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calls — aPoiwerto: totes is a Part of the 


complex Her N e rome pals for: inherent 
Qualities-# thafe Subjects“ Becauſe every Buß aner being as 
apt, by the Powers we obſerye- in it, t change ſome+ſcnſible 
Qualities in othet Subjects, as it is tof produes in us thoſe 
ſimple Idas which We ieteite immediately from it, does; by 
thoſe new fenſible Qualities introduced into other Subjects; dif- 
cover to us theſe Powers, which do thereby mecdlately affett Oftr 
Senſes,; 48: tegularh as its ſenſible Dua do it immediately: 

U 'L- We immediately by dau crate in 1 Fl 
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it is plain, that then — a:clear-. and diſuinct Ida of. the 
"Thing that ſupports the Church, he does not" talk of this Matter 
as 4 Child; nor will he of the Support of Accidents, when he 
has a clearer and môre diſtinct Iden of it, than that it is barely 
Jomething. But as long as we think like Children, in Caſes where 
our dens are no W nor diſtincter than theirs, I agree with your 

JLordſhip, that 7 tn not" heco 5 can Bripenitdied, but that we mult 


8 e x . 


7 talk like them. 1 ? $3155 7 ; * 2 * 15 75 17 4 $8 


Farther, the Biſhop aſks; Whether "there, be no Mr. Zaste | 
Difference between tie bare Being of à Thing, 3d Letter," * 
and: its Subfiſtence by; itſelf? To whieh our Au- p. 381. 8 5 
thor anſwers, Ves. But What wall that do to . 
rove;, that upon my Principles, we cin come to no Certain or 
Nen that dene any ſuch Thing : as Subſtance ? es 
by * Queſtion to conclucte, That the Idea of a Thing har” . 
{fs by izſec is a clear and diſtinct Zdea of Subſtants By Bur't beg 
Leave to, aſk, Is the Jaca. of the Manner f Suhſiſtence of a 
Thing, the Taba of che Thing itſelf? If it be not, we may have 


a clear and diſtinct h bf 2H Manner, and yet 7 * none büt 


ho very obſcure and confuſed one of- the Thing. or Ez2mple ; 
I tell your -Eordſhips- that I know a Thing chat canndt fub6ſt 
po "a Support, Wr. I know another Thing that does ſabfiſt 
without a Support- and ſay no more of them: Can] you, by 8 
ing the clear and Aſtin ' Treas of having 4 Support, and n 
having a. Support, ſay, that you: have a clear and diſtinct Idea 
of the Thing that 1 know Which has, and of the T hing that T 
know which as. not à Support? If your Lordſhip can, beſeech 


Jou to By me the clear Lore diftin& as of theſe, which. I on- 


ly call by the general Name, Things, that have or have not 

W donde " Po+ fuch "there are, - and ſuch 1 ſhall give your: Lord- 

tip clear and diſtinct Taaat of, when you ſhall pleaſe to call up- 

on me for them; tho“ F- think ad Th Bordfhip will ſcarce find 

them 1 the ä and 2 Idea of. e nor in the 
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and en which, are, if rightly "ico . 
8 4c Ini it b 85 produc e ee TP Clo Fat 
pere ve dhe Our 4 An Brittleneſs 4 . whereby-.we 
come by the "Knowle ge of another Power, i e 
has to agg "the Colour an 'G 6 agy.of., W gd... »Bp\ghe 
former, Fife EN ediately,, V the Larger, it "medintely Sigovan 
to us thefe feveral Powers, which relgre we look uponto.be 


Fires. o make them; a Part; of 
the complex Ideas. 0 1 07 or all a] Ah 8 NS 2 


Cognizance of, terminating, only i in the. Alteration of ſome 
ſenfible Guallties in thoſe Subjects _ which, they operate, and 


ſo making them. exhibit. to a new. ſenſible Ideas 3, therefare, it 


is that I. have Teckoned theſe Power: amongſt the fim ple Ideas, 


N make the, complex ones of the; arts. . of . Subſtances; 
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Inherence. 5 8 1 2115 71 IV EY W105 93 
4 Lordſhip. has: the Idia of 8 77 by elſelfz «a therefore 
u conclude, you have 280 dear, rg Idaæ of 7 
5, W TH.Y methinks, .-is 3s: all one, a if your 
e hath an Idea. gf Cedar af. Lela, 


Co ntry-man ſhould 


that it 15 a Tree of 4 Nat re to need no Prop! e ee 5 


Support; "therefore he Wat clear and ßen Idea, of a, Qegar:of- 
en 


Telanon: Which clear and diſtin Idea 


indetermined Idea of 2 Cedar is confounded. fin 
of. Sul ſlance; which, however called clear ant e 5 S 
ace with the general indetermined Thea of Ne 5 


he co 
mine, is nothing but Aa general one of a Tree 8 * 17 


: 1 that the Manner of ſubſiſting by itſelf gives ug a a I 
ſtin Lea o of Suhſtance, haw- e. that prove, » That apon rin. 


cidhes” We. 9277 come 10 5 of. Reaſons. that there it u Haul. 
b Sub} as, e orld 2; Which is the Propoſition 9 be 
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make à great” Part f our © 


jex lap gf the del 1 Fa of thein : "For ur En — 
in the Diſc 3 the Bulk, Texture, 15 Figure of the mi- 
nute Panis: 'of odies, on which their real 3 — 
Differences depend, we are fain to make uſe of their ſecon- 


dary, ualities, as the characteriſti al Notes and Marks where 
by*to. rame 7. 


one from another; all which: ſecondary, Qualities, as has beers 

51 are nathing dut bare 1 fon the TEES 

Taſte of Opium Areyiineowell> as its ſoporifiels or anod 8 

tues, mere Powers depending on its primary Aue Wh | hereby 

it is fitted to produce diifereit: Wag on F A) 5 
i Zen Wunde 

iS: 9, The Ideas FIR ae" "aur 'c omple ones. 2 Tha $3 


our Bodies. 11005 
poreal * Subſtances are of :theſe. three Lords, Newt $05 


7 the /deas. 20 je primary. "Qualities of 575 of 
Things, whigh. ae diſcovered, by our Senfeay and -8ebma.o 9 
are in them even when we perceive them not; s tefal 


ſuch are the Bulk, Figure, Number, Situa- bro WE, 
tion, and Matien ofthe Pates.of Bodies, Which are real ' 
them, Whether:wel:take notice ef them or no. Bechrta Ive. 
{cnfible ſevondary Qualities, "which depenting on theſe; —_ 
nothing but the Powers thoſe Subſtances have to produce dec? 
veral- Idas in us by dur Senſes; eee Ideas are not in the. 
Things themſelves, otherwiſe than, as any Thing is in its — 
Thrdh, the Aptneſs we conſider in any Subſtance to give er 
8 fuch Alterations. of, primary - Qualities; as-that-the'$ab4© 
Fry ſo. altered ſhould.produce in us different Ideus from What it 
did before s theſe are called active and paſſive Powers; ally ih 
Powers,.as. far as We have any Notiee ot Notion of them, ker 
nate only in ſenſible ſimple . LO If, Whatever. 4 derten . 
Loadftone has the Power to make in the minute Particles of. 
Iron, we ſhould have no Notion of any Power it had at all to 
| operate 
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operate on Iron, did not its ſenſible Motiem diſcover ii; and I 
doubt not but there are a thouſand” Changes that Bodies we 


daily handle have a Power te enuſe in 6h6 anetherpiwhich we 
never ſuſpect, becauſo they never appear in ſenſible ffects. 

e, e dear 
of our complex Will examine his .eoxrnplex Idea of Gold, will 
Ideas of Sub- find ſevetal of ies ſdeas that malse je up, to be 
flances. only Powers; as the Power of being melted, 


but of not ſpending itſelf: in the Fife, of being 


diſſolved in Agua Regia, are [dias as neeeſſary to make up our 
complex Idea of Gold, as its Coleur and Weight; Which, if 
duly conſidered, are allo nothing but different Powets: For to 
{peak truly, Vellowineſs is not actually in Gold, but is a Power 


in Gold to produce that Idea in us by our Eyes, When placed 
in a due Light; and the Heat, whieh we cahnot leave out of 


our Jara of the Sun, is no mere really in the Sun, than the 
white Colour itlintroduees into Wax; theſe are both equially 
Powers in the Sun, operating, by the Motion and Figufe of its 
inſenſible Parts, ſo on a Man, as to make kim have the Nl of 
Hrat; and ſo on Wax, as to make it capable to preduee in a 
Wr int org vil 1040999106192 

. 1. Had we: Senſes acute enouphto- diſ- 
The nov ſecon- cern the minute Particles of Bodies, and the 
dary Qualities real Conſtitution om which their ſenſible Quali- 


of Bodierwould ties depend I deubt hot but they Would pro- 


aan, 2 duee quite different Aar in us; and that which 
babe l fi, is now the yellow Colour of Geld wenld then 
mary ones gf, diſappear; and inſtead of it, we ſheultd fee an 
their minute admirable Texture: of Parts of a certain Size 
Parti. and Figure. This Micreſcopes Wainhy diſcover 
co us; for what te our naked Eyes produces 4 
certain Colour, is, by thus augmenting the Acuteneſs of our 
Senſes, diſcovered to be quite à different Thing; and the thus 
altering,” as it were, the Proportion of the Bult of the minute 
Parts of a coloured Object to our uſual Sight, produces diffe- 


rent Ideas from what it did before, Phis Sandy. er pounded 


Glaſs,” which is opake, and white to the naked Eye, is pellu- 


cid in a Microſcope; and a Hair ſeen this Way,; loſes'its for- 
mer Colour, and is in a great meaſure pellucid;ꝭ with a Mix- 


ture of ſome bright ſparkling Colours, ſuch as appear from the 
Refraction of Diamonds, and other gpellucid Bodies: Blood 
to the naked Eye appears all red; but by à good Microſcope, 
wherein its lefler Parts appear, ſhews only ſome few Globules 


F. 10. Poroert therefore 3 4 grent 


Our Ideas of Sul ſuncer. 1 


of Red. ſwimming in a pellueid Liquor; and ho ttheſe red 
Globules would appear, if Qlaſſes could be found chat pet could 
magnify, them 000 or logo times more, ist uncert an. 

F. 12- The infinitely wiſe Contriver of us, and, Oi Flat 
al Things about us, Rath fittedaaur;Senfes, Fa- of Diſcovery © 
culties and Organs to the Conveniencies of Life, are ro a. . 
and, the Buſineſs we have to do here. We are Knee 1 4 
able by our Senſes to know and diſtinguiſn 5 
Things, and: to examine them ſo far, as to apply them to our 
Uſes, and ſeveral ways to accommodate the Exigencies of this 
Life. We have Inſight enough into their admirable Contri- 
vances and wonderful Effects, to admire and magnify the Wiſ⸗ 
dom, Power, and Goodneſs of their Author. Such a Know- 
edge as this, which: is ſuited to our preſent Condition, we want 
not Faculties to attain, But it appears not that God intended 
we ſhould have a perfect. clear, and adequate Knowledge of 
them z that perhaps is not in the Comprebenſion of any finite 
Being. We are furniſhed with Faculties (dull and wealt as 
they are) to diſcover enough in the Creatures 0 lead us tothe 
Knowledge of the Creator, and the Knowledge of but Duty; 
and we are: fitted well enough with Abilities to provide for the 
Convenieneies of living; theſe are our Buſimeſs in this World 
But were gur Senſes altered,” and made much * and acu- 
ter, the Appeanange and outward Scheme of Things would 
have quite angther Face to- us; and Lam apt to think would 
de inconſiſtent with our Being, or at leaſt Well-being, in this 
Part of the Univerſet which: we inhabit. Ie that conſiders 
12 little our Conſtitution is able to bear /a Remove into Parts 

of this Air, not much higher than that we eommonly breathe 
in, will haye reaſon to be ſatisfied, tlrat in this Globe 1 Earth 
allotted, for our Manſion, the all- wiſe Architect has ſuited our 
Organs, and the Bodies that are to affect them, one to another. 
If our Senſe. of Hearing were but 1000 times quicker” than it 
is, hoy; would a perpetual Noiſe diſtradt ust rand we ſhould in 
the quieteſt Retirement be leſs. able to ſſeep or meditate, than 
in the middle of a Sea- fight. Nay, if that moſt inſtructive of 
our Senſes, Seeing, were in any Man -100040r-100000 — 
more acute than it is now hy the beſt Microſcope, Things fe 
veral Millions of times leſs than the ſmalleſt Object of his 
dight now, would then che viſible to his naked Eyes, and ſo ha 
would oome nearer the Diſcovery of the Texture and Motion 
of the minute Parts of Sorpereal Things, and in 1 of them 
2 1 Luer of their internal nn e — 
2 ctr nt yt 5 222 > r 74 Fes Li ++W 
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would be in a quite different World from other People; nothing Jui 
would. appear the ſame to him and others; the viſible fans Sha 
every Thing would be different: So that I doubt hether he and our 
the reſt of Men could diſcoutſe concerning the Objects of Sight, Covi 
or have any Communication about Colours their Appearances whe 
being ſo wholly different. And perhaps ſack à Quickneſs and ther 
Tenderneſs of Sight could not endure bright Sun-ſhine, or ſo dou 
much as open Day- light, nor talce in but a very ſmall Part of tion 
any Object at once, and that too only at à very near Diftance. that 
And if by the help of ſuch microſcopical Eyes (if I may foal! cant 
them) a Man could penetrate farther than ordinary into the ledg 
ſecret Compoſition and radical Texture of Bodies, he would End 
not make any great Advantage by the Change, H ſuch an acute beg 
Sight would not ſerve to conduct him to the Market and Ex- Fan, 
change; if he could not ſee Things he was to avoid at a'conves us: 
nient Diſtance, nor diſtinguiſfi Things he had to de with by can 
thoſe ſenſible Qualities others do. He that was ſharp- ſighted after 
enough to ſee the Configuration of the minute Particles of the find 
Spring of a Clock, and obſerve upon what peculiar Structure low, 
and Impulſe its elaſtick Motion depends, would no doubt diſco - Crea 
ver ſomething very admirable; but if Eyes ſo framed cond nor ceiyſ 
view at once the Hand and the Characters of the Hourzplate; Tho 
and thereby at a diſtance ſee what a- clock it was; their Owner- for u 
could not be much benefited by that Acuteneſs; which, whilſt from 
it diſcovered the ſecret Contrivance of the Parts of the Ma: leaſt, 
chine, made him loſe its Uſe: md wf rs us, f 
* F. 13. And here give me leave to propoſe an the 
Conjecture a- extravagant Conjecture of mine, uit, that fince is cel 
heut Spirits. we have ſome Reaſon (if there be any Credit to to us 
| be given to the Report of Things that our Phi- 8. 
loſophy cannot account for) to imagine that Spirits eun aſſume the / 
to themſelves Bodies of different Bulk, Figure, and Conforma- we e. 
tion of Parts; whether one great Advantage ſome of them 40 
have over us may: not lie in this, that they can ſo frame and Kral 
ſhape, to themſelves. Organs of Senſation or Pereeption; as" to Thel 
ſuit them to their preſent Deſign, and the Circumſtanegs of the lunpl 
Object they would conſider ? For how much would that Man et, 
exceed all others in Knowledge, ho had but the Faculty ſo to Which 
alter the Structure of his Eyes, that one Senſe, as to make it Colon 
capable of all the ſeveral Degrees of Viſion; which the Hffiſtance and 2 
of Glaſſes (caſually at firſt ſit on) has taught us to coneeive the V 
What Wonders would he diſcover, who could ſoit his Eyes to a! 
to all Sores of Objects, as to ſee when he pleaſed the Figure . tber 
and Motion of the minute Particles in the Blood, _— * 
„ : Jut * 
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Juires.of Animals, as diſtin Sly as he; docs, at other times, the 
Shape and Motion of the Animals themſelves i, But te us, in 
our preſent State, unalterable Organs ſo,tontrived as toy diſ- 


cannot, by the Faculties we have, attain to a perfect 
ledge of Things, yet they will ſerve us well enough for thaſe 
Ends above-mentioned, which are our great Concernment. I 
beg my Reader's Pardon for laying before him ſo wild a 
F e concerning the Ways of Perception in Beingsahoye 
us: But how extravagant ſoever it be, I doubt whether we 
can imagine any Thing about the Knowledge of Angels, but 
after this Manner, ſome Way or other in Proportion to hat we 
find and obſerve in ourſelues. And though we cannot but al- 
low, that the infinite Power and Wiſdom of God may frames 
Creatures with a thouſand other Faculties, and Ways of per- 
ceiying Things wütheut them, than What we have; yet our 
Thoughts ean gon no farther than our on, ſo;impoflible it is 
for us! to enlarge our very Gueſſes beyond the Ideas received 
from our own Senſation and Reflection. The Suppoſition, at 
leaſt, that Angels do ſometimes aſſume Bodies, needs not ſtartle 
us, ſince ſome of the moſt ancient and maſt learned Fathers of 


and all theſe of a certain Size, with 4 Power of ſwimming in 


ther Properties, Which all terminate in. ſenſible ſimple Idas | 
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258 Our Ideas of Subflances. 


. 15. Befides the complex Ideas we have of 
Idea, fpiritu- material ſenſible Subſtances, of which I have laſt 
al Subftances, ſpoken, by the, ſimple Ideas we have taken from 


as clear.as of thoſe Operations of our own Minds, which we 
bodily Sub- experiment daily in ourſelves, as Thinking, 


* Underſtanding, Willing, Knowing, and Power 
Thy” - of beginning Motion, &c. co-exiſting in ſome 
Subſtance, we are able to frame the complex Idea of an imma. 
terial Spirit. And thus, by putting together the Iaras of Think- 
ing, Perceiving, Liberty, and Power of moving themſelves 
and other Things, we have as clear a Perception and Notion of 
immaterial Subſtances, as we have of material. For putting to- 
gether the Idas of Thinking and Willing, or the Power of 
moving or quieting corporeal Motion, joined to Subſtance, of 
which we have no diſtin Idea, we have the Idea of an imma- 
terial Spirit; and by putting together the /deas of coherent folid 
Parts, and a Power of being moved, joined with Subſtance, of 
which lxewiſe we have no poſitive Bs we have. the Idea of 
Matter: The one is as clear and diſtin an Idea as the other: 
the Idea of thinking, and moving a Body; being as clear and 
diſtinct Ideas, as the Ideas of Extenſion, Solidity, and being 
moved. For our Idea of Subſtance is equally obſcure, or none 
at all in both; it is but a ſuppoſed I know not what, to ſup- 
port thoſe Ideas we call Accidents. It is for want of Reſflecti- 
on, that we are apt to think that our Senſes ſhew us nothing 
but material Things. Every A& of Senſation, when duly con- 
ſidered, gives us an equal View of both Parts of Nature, the 
Corporeal and Spiritual. For whilſt J know, by. Seeing or 
Hearing, &c. that there is ſome corporeal Being without me, 
the Obje& of that Senſation, I do more certainly know, that 
there js ſome ſpiritual Being within me that fees and hears, 
This, I muſt be convinced, cannot be the Action of bare inſen- 
ſible Matter ; nor ever could be, without an immaterial think- 
ing Being. | 1 e 15 : 
| To . 16. By the complex [Ja of extended, figu- 
7 ar 5 aaa 55 9 and oy other ſenſible Qualities, 
"fance, which is all that we know of it, we are as far 
1 from the Idea of the Subſtance of Body, as if 
we knew nothing at all: Nor, after all the Acquaintance and 
Familiarity which we imagine we have with Matter, and the 
many Qualities Men affure themſelves they perceive and know 
in Bodies, will it, perhaps, upon Examination be found, that 
they have any more, or clearer, primary Ideas belonging 1 Boch, 
than they baut belonging to immaterial Spirit. 
$7 2 0 | [ans : F. 17. Ti 


. 17. The primary Ideas we have. peculiar to 2 
A as contra-diſtinguiſhed to Spirit, | are the The Cobgeen 
222 f ſolid, and conſequently ſeparable Parts, 9f /olid Parti, 
ard a Power | of. communicating Motion by Impulſes' g, nale. 
Theſe, I think, are the original, Ideas proper g 
and peculiar to Body; for Figure is but the 
e pf finite Extenſion. - | 1 1 2 
18. The Ideas we have belonging, and . Thinking and 
at to Spirit, are Thinking jm Pl, : OED Motivity, the 
Power of putting Body into Motion by Thought, Pi 
and, which is conſequent to it, Neg. For as 7 {RTE 
Body cannot but communicate its Motion by 5 
Impulſe to another Body, which it meets with at Reſt; ſo the 
Mind can put Bodies into Motion, or fotbear to do ſo, as it 


common Nn n N Wa 4 8 FRY 

9.19. There, is no Reaſon: why it ſhou 2 
be thought ſtrange, that I make Mobiliiy be- n 
ling to Spirit-: For, having no other a ff © © 
Motion, but Change of Diſtance with other Beings, that are 
conſidered as at Beſt; and finding, that Spirits, aa well as 
Bodies, cannot operate but where they are, and that Spirits do 
operate at ſeveral Times in ſeveral. Places, I cannot but attri- 
bute Change of Place to all finite Spirits; (for of the Infinite 
Spirit I ſpeak not here.) For my Soul being a real Being, as 
well as my. Body, is certainly as capable of changing Diſtance 
with any other Body or Being, as Body itſelf, and fo is 
capable of Motion. And if a Mathematician can conſider 
a certain Diſtance, or a Change of that Diſtance, between 
two Points, one may certainly canceive a Diſtance, ' and a 
Change of Diſtance, between two Spirits; and fo conceive 
Wo 2 en their Approach, or Removal one from ano- 
ther. 1 „„ 
9. 20. Every one finds in himſelf, that bis Soul can think, 
will, and operate on his Body, in the Place where that is; 
but cannot operate on a Body, or in a Place, an hundred 
Miles diſtant from it. No-body can imagine, that his Soul 
can think, or move a Body at Oxford, whilſt he is at London; 


ſtantly changes Place all the whole Journey between Oxford 
and London, as the Coach or Horſe does that carries him, 
and I think may be ſaid to be truly all that while in Motion : 
or if that will not be allowed to afford us a clear ea enough 
of its Motion, its being r from the Body in Death, I 

7 | 2 think 


2 


hat 


* 


Ideas of Body. 


pleaſes. The Ideas of Exiſtence, Duration, and Mobility, are 


and cannot but, know, that being united to his Body, it con- 
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think, will: For to conſider it as going out of the Body, or 
leaving it, and yet to have no Idea of its Motion, ſeems to be 
§. 21. If it be ſaid by any one, that it cannot change Place, 
becauſe it hath none, for Spirits are not in Loco, but Uli; 
I ſuppoſe that way of talking will not now be of much Weight 
to many, in an Age that is not much diſpoſed to admire, or 
fuffer themſelves to be deceived by ſuch unintelligible W ays of 
ſpeaking. But if any one thinks there is any Senſe in that 
Diſtinction, and that it is applicable to our preſent Purpoſe, | 
dieſire him to put it into intelligible Engh/h; and then from 
ö thence draw a Reaſon to ſhew, that immaterial Spirits are not 
ft | eapable of Motion. Indeed, Motion cannot be attributed to 
| GOD, not becauſe he is an immaterial, but becauſe. he is an 
infinite Spirit. : e 1 3s. n = 9. 1 i 


5 §. 22. Let us compare then our complex 1d 
Idea of S of an immaterial Spirit, with our complex Idee 


and Body com- of Body, and fee whether there be any n ore Ob- 
| | „ Je93tiÞ% MIOTL.-1Þ DESK ” 0&7 e ebe 
ip bares. ſcurity in one than in the other, and in which 


> 25-2 * 5 $ r ; 4 „ 1 42 He 92 
5 moſt. Our Jau of Body, as I:thit is. an ex- 
. Perner ene 
tended ſolid Subſtance, capable of communicating Motion bf 
Impulſe: And our Nea of Soul, às an immaterial "Spirit 


is of a Subſtance that thinks, and has a Power of exciting 
Motion in Body by Willing or Thought. Theſe, I think, are 


our comple Ideas of Soul and Body, as contra-diſtinguheds 
and now let us examine which has moſt Obſcurity, in it, 
and Difficulty to be apprehended. I know, that People, whoſc 
Thoughts are immerſed in Matter, and haye 4 : ſubjected their 
Minds to their Senſes, that they ſeldom” reflect on any;thing 
beyond them, are apt to ſay, they cannot comprehend; 
thinking Thing, which, perhaps, is true: But I a firm, When 
they confider it well, they can no more comprehend an es- 
tended Thing.. 5 „ HA 1 
. 23. If any one ſay, he knows not, What 
Cobefion of So- tis thinks in him; he means, he Eno vs not if th. 
lid Parti in what the Subſtance is of that thinking ei 5 

Body, as hard No more, ſay I, knows he what the” Sub- * 


a 


70 be conceived ſtance is of that ſolid Thing... Farther, if he 
as Thinking in ſays, he knows not how he thinks; I anſwer, Wl 
@ Soul. Neither knows he how he is extended; how AS 
+ -  — the ſolid Parts of Body are united, or cohere with! 
together to make Extenſion. For though the Preffure of the Fa 
Particles of Air may account for the Cobeſon of ſeveral Parti 
of Matter, that are groſſer than the Particles of Air, 1 


* 
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Pores' leſs chan the Corpuſcles of Aitg t 5 Wei "Fg or. Pref. 
fure of the Air 9808 Aae nor i Vaufe ch the Co- 
herence of the Particles of Air themſelveg. gig if the Preſſure 
of the Ether, or any fubtiler Matter Par ie Air, may unite 
and hold, faſt together the Parts of a article of Air, as well 
as other Bodies; yet it cannot make Bonds for itſelf, and hold 
toget r the Parts that make up every the Jeaſt Corpuſele of that 
Materia fubtih 6 So that that Hypotheſis, how ingeniouſly 
ſoever explained, by ſhewing, that the Falte of ſenſible Bodies 
are held to rler by the Preſſure of other external inſenſible 
Bodies, reaches, not the Parts of the Æther itſelf; and by how 
much the more evident it proves, that the Parts of other 
Bodies are held. Speer by the externa pal of the Ather, 
t 


and can have no other conceivable Cau of their Co) heſion and 


Union, by ſo much the more it leaves us in the 455 concern- 


| In the Coheſion 


of the Parts of the Cor uſcles of the Ether 

Het, we. can 8 a witk wh, Parts, they. be- 

ig Bod 5 and fivigbl 2 nor If, Þ ov eir Parts cohere, 
gn, w 


50 rewe >. that Cauſe | of 'Coh wk 10 given of the 
mbient "Fluid, haw 


Cohefio ge the Pakts of all other Bodies, | 
OITO1 C oo E try 1 

„F. 247, ut in ath, the Preſſure uf any a 

great ſoever, can i; 70 in itellis ible Gre of the 8 of. 10 25 
I Parts 0 of, Matter. For th og ſuch a Preſſure may hinder 
the Avulflo on of. two liſhed Superficies one from another, in a 
Line perpendic ular. to them, AS in the Experiment ef two 5 
liſhed Marbles; yet it t can never, in the leaſt, hinderithe 
paration by a 7 in a Line parallel to thoſe. Surfaces :, 

cauſe the ambient, Fluid,, having a full Liberty to tf = 
each Point. of Sp ace deſerted by a lateral Motion, reſiſts ſuch 
1 Motion of Bodies ſo joined, no more than it would refit 
the Motion « #8 Body, were it on all Sides invirgned by 
that Fluid, and touched no other Body: And therefore, if 


there were no other Cauſe of Coheſion, all Parts of Bodies 
muſt be eaſily ſeparable by ſuch a lateral fliding Motion. For 


wal 


if the Preſſure of the ther be the adequate Cauſe of Coheſion, 


wherever that Cauſe operates not, there can be no Coheſion. 
And ſince it cannot operate againſt ſuch a lateral Separation, 
las has been ſhewn) therefore in every imaginary Plane, 


| interſecting any Maſs of Matter, there could be no more Co- 
heſion, than of two poliſhed Surfaces, which will always, not- 


withſtanding ng any imaginable Preſſure of a Fluid, eafiiy ſlide 
one from another. So that, perhaps, how clear an Idea 


105 we think we Have of, the Extenſion of Body, which 
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when we would a little nearer look into it, and conſider how 


would have any one intelligibly explain to me, how the Parts 


Men's Arms cannot ſeparate them: A conſidering Man will, | 
ſuppoſe, be here at a Loſs, to ſatisfy his own, or another 
Man's Underſtanding. | 


Jooſe one from another, that the leaſt Force ſenſibly ſepa- 


at 
1% 
; 


| 
j 
i 


that tie theſe Heaps of looſe little Bodies together ſo 1 275 


262 Our Ideas of SubNances. 


is nothing but the Coheſion of ſolid Parts, he that ſhall 
well conſider it in his Mind, may haye Reaſon to conclude, 
That *tis as eaſy for him to have a clear Idea, how the Soul 
thinks, as how Body is extended. For ſince Body is no farther, 
nor otherwiſe ' extended, than by the Union and Coheſion 
of its ſolid Parts, we ſhall very ill comprehend the Ex- 
zenſiom of Body, without underſtanding wherein conſiſts the 


Union and Coheſion of its Parts; which ſeems to me as in- 
comprehenſible, as the manner of Thinking, and how it is 


performed. | 

F. 25. I allow it is uſual for moſt People to wonder, how 
any one ſhould find a Difficulty in what they think they every 
Day obſerve. Do we not ſee, will they be ready to fay, the 
Parts of Bodies ſtick firmly together ? Is there any Thing more 
common ? And what Doubt car there be made of it ? And the 
like I fay, concerning Thinking and voluntary Motion: Do we 
not every Moment experiment it in ourſelves, and therefore 
can it be doubted ? The Matter of Fact is clear, I confeſs; but 


it is done, there, I think, we are at a Loſs, both in the one, 
and the other; and can as little underſtand how the Parts 
of Body cohere, as how we ourſelves. perceive or move. | 


of Gold or Braſs, (that but now in Fuſion were as looſe from 
one another, as the Particles of Water, or the Sands of an 
Hour-glaſs,) come in a few Moments to be fo united, and ad- 
here ſo ſtrongly one to another, that the utmoſt Force, of 


$. 26. The little Bodies that compoſe that Fluid we call 
Witer, are ſo extremely ſmall, that I have never heard of an) 
one, who by a Microſcope (and yet I have heard of ſome 
that have magnified to 10000, nay to much above 100000 
Times) pretended to perceive their diſtin Bulk, Figure, 
or Motion; and the Particles of Maier are: alſo. ſo perfect) 


rates them. Nay, if we conſider their perpetual. Motion, 
we muſt allow them to have no Coheſion one with ano: 
ther; and yet let but a ſharp Cold come, and they unite, 


they conſolidate, theſe little Atoms cohere, and are not, 


without great Force, ſeparable. He that could find the Bonds 


” 


0) 
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ke that could make known the Cementithat makes them ſtick 
ſo faſt one to another, would diſcover a great, and yet un- 
known Secret: And yet when that was done, would he be far 
enough from making the Extenſion of Body {which is the Co- 
heſion of its ſolid Parts) intelligible, till he .could.ſhew: wherein 
conſiſted the Union, or Conſolidation of the Parts, of thoſe 
Bonds, or of that Cement, or of the leaſt Barticle of Matter 
that exiſts. | Whereby it appears, that this primary and ſup- 
poſed obvious Quality of Body, will be found, when-examined, 
to be as incomprehenfible as any Thing belonging to our 
Minds, and.a ſolid extended Subſtance as hard to be conceived as 4 
thinking immaterial ane, whatever Difficulties ſome would raiſe 
againft ie. | =. * (7/2 54/5 dp tr art At e 2 

F. 27. For to extend our Thoughts a little farther, that 
Preſſure which is brought to explain the Coheſion of Bodies, 
is as unintelligible as the Coheſion itſelf. For if Matter be 
conſidered, as no doubt it is, finite, let any one ſend his Con- 
templation to the Extremities of the Univerſe, and there ſee 
what conceivable Hoops, what Bond he can imagine to hold 


this Maſs of Matter in fo cloſe a Preſſure together, from whence 


Steel has its Firmneſe, and the Parts of a Diamond their Hard- 


neſs and Indiſſolubility. If Matter be finite, it muſt have its 


Extremes; and there muſt be ſomething to hinder it from 
ſcattering aſunder. If, to avoid this Difficulty, any one will 
throw himſelf into the Suppoſition and Abyſs of infinite Mat- 
ter, let him conſider what Light he thereby brings to the Cabe- 


fm of Body; and whether he be ever the nearer making it 


intelligible, by reſolving it into a Suppoſition, the maſt abſurd 
and moſt incomprehenſible of all other: S0 far is out Extenſion 
of Body (which is nothing but the Coheſion of ſolid Parts) 
from being (clearer, or more diſtinct, when we would enquire 
into the Nature, Cauſe, or Manner of it, than the Idea of 
Thinking. 5 35 2970, HOES ON 936 N 
9. 28. Another Idea we have of Body, is tie 
Power of *Gommunicatian of Motion by Impuſſe; Commanicg- 
and of our Souls, the Power of exciting bot - lion of, Motion 
on by Thought, © Theſe Idas, the one of Body, 4 fee, 
the other of ur Minds, every Day's Experience 2 
clearly furniſnes us with: But if here again we e 5 
enquire how this is done, we are equally in the : 
Dark. For in the Communication of Motion by 
Impulſe, wherein as much Motion is loſt to one Body, as is 


* 
* 
» 8. 


got to the other, which is the ordinarieſt Caſe, We can have 
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no other Conception, but of the paſſing of Motion out of one 
Body into another; which, I think, is as obſeure and uncon- 


ceivable, as how our Minds move or ſtop our Bodies by 


Thought; which we every Moment find they do. The In- 
crœaſe of Motion by Impulſe, which is obſerved or believed 


ſo m etimes to happen, is yet harder to be underſtood, We have, 


by daily Experience, clear Evidence of Motion produced both 
by impulſe and by Thought; but the Manner how, hardly 
comes within our Comprehenſion; we are equally at a loſs in 
both. So that however we confider Motion, and its Commu- 
nic tion, either from Body or Spirit, the Idea zꝛwhich belongs. ti 
Spirit is at leaſt as clear as that which belongs to Body. And if 
we conſider the active Power of moving, or, as L may call it, 
Motivity, it is much clearer in Spirit than Body; ſince two Bo- 
dies, placed by one another at reſt, wWẽill never afford us the 
Idea of a Power in the one to move the other, but hy a borrowed 
Motion: Whereas the Mind every day affords us Idea of an ac- 


tive Power of moving of Bodies; and therefore it is worth our 


Conſideration, whether active Power be not the proper Attri- 
bute of Spirits, and paſſive Power of Matter. Hence may be 
con jectured, that created Spirits are not totally ſeparated from 
Matter, becauſe they are hoth active and paſſive. i. Pure Spirit, 


, God, is only active; pure Matter is only paſſive; thoſc 


Beings that are both active and paſſive, we may judge to par- 
take of both. But be that as it will, I think, we haue as many 
and as clear Ideas belonging to Spirit, as we.bave belonging to 


Body, the Subſtance of each being equally unknown to us; 


and the Idea of Thinking in Spirit, as clear as of Extenſion in 
Body; and the Communication of Motion by Thought, which 
we attribute to Spirit, is as evident as that by Impulſe, which 
we aſeribe to Body. Conſtant Experience makes us ſenſible of 
both of theſe, though our narrow Underſtandings can compre- 
hend neither. For when the Mind would look beyond thaſe 
original Ideas we have from Senſation or Reflection, and pene- 
trate into their Cauſes and Manner of Production, we find {ty 
it diſcovers nothing but its own Shortſightedneſos. 

$. 29. To conclude ; Senfation convinces. us, that there are 
ſolid extended Subſtances ; and Reflection, that there are think- 


Ing ones: Experience affures us of the Exiftence of ſuch Beings; 


and that the one hath. a Power to move Body by Impulſe, the 


other by Thought; this we cannot doubt of. Experience, I ſay, 
every Moment furniſhes us with the clear Ideas, both of the one 
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and the other. But beyond theſe Ideas, as received from their 
proper Sources, our Faculties will not rech. H wẽ would en- 
quire farther into their Nature Cauſes, and Manner, we per- 
ceive not the Nature of Extenſton clearet than we do of Think 
ing. If we would explain them any farthet, one is as eaſy as 
the other; and there is no more Difficulty to conceive how a 
Subſtance we know not, ſhould by Thought ſet Body into Mo- 
tion, than Row a Subſtance we know not; ſhould by Impulſe 
ſet Body into Motion. So that we are no more able to diſcover 
wherein the Ideas belonging to Body conſiſt, than thoſe belong- 
ing to Spirit. From whence it ſeems probable to me, that the 
ſimple Ideus we receive from Senſation and Reflection are the 
Boundaries of our Thoughts; beyond which, the Mind, what- 
ever Efforts it would make, is not able to advance one Jot; nor 
can it make any Diſcoveries, when it would pry into the Na- 
i tt orion 9121 TOVTO'E e 
F. 30. So that, in ſhort, the Iata we have of Idea % Body 
Spirit, compared with'the Idea we have ef Body, Len e 
ſtands thus: The Subſtance of Spirit is unknown ry 20 
to us; and To is the Subſtance of Body equal ß 
unknown to us. Two primary Qualities or Properties of Bo- 
dy, v1z. ſolid coherent Parts and Impulſe, we have diſtinct elear 
Ideas of: So like wiſe we know, and have diſtinct clear {eas of 
two primary Qualities or Properties of Spirit, viz. Thinking, 
and a Power of Action; 2. e. a Power of beginning, or ſtap- 
ping ſeveraF Thoughts or Motions. We have alſo the Heat of 
ſeveral Qualities' inherent in Bodies, and have the clear diſtinct 
Ideas of them: Which Qualities are but the various Modifi- 
_ eitions-of the Extenſion of cohering ſolid Parts, and their M- 
tion.” We Have likewiſe the eas" of the ſeveral Modes vf 
Thinking, viz. Believing, Doubting, Intending, Fearing, 
Hoping; all which are but the ſeveral Modes of THinki 
We have alſo the Ideas of Willing, and moving the Body con- 
ſequent to it, and with the Body itſelf too; for, as has been 
1 Spirit is capable of Motion Tl 2, 870 Bf 
S. 31. Laftly, If this Notion of immaterial =, ap 3. 7 
Spirit 1 7 perhaps, ſome Difficulties in it, Eat as -4 
not eaſy to be explained, we have therefore no det nd hide 
more Reaſon to deny or doubt the Exiſtence of - - Difficulty iu 
ſuch Spirits, than we have to deny or doubt the r, than that 
Exiſtence of Body; becauſe the Notion of wy of Body: © 
as cumbered with ſome Difficulties very A, 150102 wioys 
1d, perhaps, impoſſible to be explained, or underſtood by 2 
7 | | e or 
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266 Our Ideas of Subſances. 


For I would fain have inftanced any Thing in our-Notion of 
Spirit more perplexed, or nearer a Contradiction, than the 


very Notion of Body includes in it; the Diviſibility in inf- 


nitum of any finite Extenſion, involving us, whether we grant 
or deny it, in Conſequences impoſſible to be explicated, or 
made in our Apprehenſions conſiſtent; Conſequences that carry 
greater Difficulty, and more apparent Abſurdity, than any 
Thing can fellow from the Notion of an immaterial knowing 
Subſtance. Tb Rs 5 

8. 32. Which we are not at all to wonder at, 
rte Pi: 3 having but ſome few ſuperficial Ideas 


e en 
. ee of Things, diſcovered to us only by the Senſes 
. from without, or by the Mind, reflecting on 


| what it experiments in itſelf within, have no 
Knowledge beyond that, much leſs of the internal Conſtitution, 
and true Nature of Things, being deftitute of Faculties to at- 
tain it. And therefore experimenting and diſcovering. in our- 
ſelves Knowledge, and the Power of voluntary Mation, as cer- 
tainly as we. experiment, or diſcover in Things without us, the 
Coheſion and Separation of ſolid Parts, which is the Extenſion 
and Motion of Bodies; we have as much Reaſon to be. ſatisfied 
with our Notion of immaterial Spirit, as with our Notion of Boch, 


and the Exiftence of the one as well as the other. For it being no 


More a Contradiction, that Thinking ſhould exiſt, ſeparate 


and independent from Solidity, than it is a Contradiction, that 


Solidity ſhould exiſt, ſeparate and independent from Thinking, 
they being both but ſimple Ideas, independent one from an- 


other; and having as clear and diſtin& Ideas in us of Think- 


ing, as of Solidity, Iknow not why we may not as well allow 


a2 thinking Thing without Solidity, 7. e. immaterial, to exiſt, as 


a ſolid Thing without Thinking, 7. e. Matter, to exiſt : eſpe- 
Cially ſince it is not harder to conceive how Thinking ſhould ex- 
-ift without Matter, than how Matter ſhould think. For 


whenſoever we would proceed beyond theſe ſimple Idæas we 
have from Senſation and Reflection, and dive farther into the 


Nature of Things, we fall preſently into Darkneſs and Obſcu- 
rity, Perplexedneſs and Difficulties; and can diſcover nothing 
«Farther but our own Blindneſs and Ignorance. But whichever 
of theſe complex Ideas be cleareſt, that of Body, or immaterial 
Spirit, this is evident, that the ſimple Ideas that make them up, 
are no other than what we have received from Senſation or Re- 


flection; and ſo is it of all our other Ideas of Subſtances, even 


8.33. Fer 


f God himſelf. 


" 
Ky 
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F. 33. Fot if we examine the Icha we have 1% „ ., 
of ? 15 incomprehenſible ſüpreme Being, we Ven off Fae 
ſhall find that we come by it the ſame Way; and that the 
complex Ideas we have both of God, and fepärate Spirits, are 
made up of the ſimple Tdeas we receive from Reflection: v. g. 


Having, from what we experiment in ourſelves, got the Iabas of 


Exiſtence and Duration; of Knowledge and Power; of Plea- 


ſure and Happineſs; and of ſeveral other Qualities and Powers, 
which it is better to have, than to be without: when we would 


frame an Idea the moſt ſuitable we can to the ſupreme Be- 
ing, we enlarge every one of theſe with our Idea of Infinity; 
and fo putting them together, make ou complex Idea of God. 


For, that the Mind has ſuch a Power of enlarging ſome of its | 


. 


ES... 1 | 

FG. 34. If I find that I know ſome few Things, and ſome of 
them, or all, perhaps, imperfectly, I can frame an Idea of 
knowing twice as many; which T can double again, as often as 
T can add to Number; and thus enlarge my Ida of Know- 
ledge, by extending its Comprehenſion to all Things exiſting, 


Idea, received from Senſation and Reflection, 5 as been already 


or poſſible. The fame alſo T can do of knowing them more 
perfectly, i. e. all their Qualities, Powers, Cauſes, Conſe- 


quences, and Relations, &e. till all be perfectly known that 3. 
in them, or can any Way relate to them; and thus frame the 
Idea of infinite or boundleſs Knowledge. The fame may alſo 


be done of Power, till we come to that we call infinite; and 
alſo of the Duration of Exiſtence, without Beginning or End; 


and ſo frame the Idea of an eternal Being. The Degrees 


or Extent, wherein we aſcribe Exiſtence, Power, Wiſdom, 
and all other Perfections (which we can have any das of) 
to that Sovereign Being, which we call God, being all bound- 
leſs and infinite, we frame the belt Idea of him our Minds 


are capable of: All which is done, I ſay, by enlarging thoſe 


ſimple Ideas we have taken from the Operations of our -own 


Minds by Reflection, or by our Senſes, from exterior 
Things, to that Vaſtneſs to which Infinity can extend them. 


F. 35. For it is Infinity, which joined to our 


Ideas of Exiſtence, Power, Knowledge, Sc. Idea / Gal. 
makes that complex Idea, whereby we repreſent 05 


to ourſelves, the beft we can, the ſupreme Being. For though 
in his own Eſſence (which certainly we do not know, not 


knowing the real Eſſence of a Pebble, or a Fly, or of our own 
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felves) God be ſimple and uncompounded ; yet, I think, I 
may ſay we have no other Idea of him, but a complex one of 
Exiftence, Knowledge, Power, Happineſs, &c. infinite and 
eternal: Which are all diſtin& /dzas, and ſome of them being 
relative, are again compounded of others ; all which. being, 


0 


as has been ſhewn, originally got from Senſation and Næflecliam, 
go to make up the Ida or Netion we have of Gd. : 85 5 
1 L. 36. This farther is to be obſerved, that 
9 there is no Idea we attribute to God, bating In- 
one of Spirits, finity, which is not alſo a Part of our complex 
| But thoſe got Idea of other Spirits, Becauſe, pe $a nts 
from Sen/ation of no other ſimple Ideas, belonging to any Thin 

er Refleftion. but Body, but thoſe which by Reflection we re- 
cceeive from the Operation of our own Minds, we 
ean attribute to Spirits no other, but what we receive from 
chence: And all the Difference we can put between them in our 
Contemplation of Spirits, is only in the ſeveral Extents and De- 
grees of their Knowledge, Power, Duration, Happineſs, E 
For that in our Ideas, as well of Spirits, as of other De 
are rgſtrained to thoſe we rectiue from Senſation and Reflettion, is 
evident from hence, that in our Ideas of Spirits, how much ſo- 
ever advanced in Perfection beyond thoſe of Bodies, even to that 
of Infinite, we cannot yet have any Idea of the Manner Wherein 
they diſcover their Thoughts one to another: Though we 
muſt neceſſarily conclude, that ſeparate Spirits, which are Be- 
ings that have perfecter Knowledge and greater Happineſs 
than we, muſt needs have alſo a effec Way of communicating 
their Thoughts than we have, who are fain to make uſe of cor- 
poreal Signs, and particular Sounds, which are therefore of 
moſt general Uſe, as being the beſt and quickeſt we are capable 
of. But of immediate Communication having no Experi- 
ment in ourſelves, and, conſequently, no Notion of it at all, 
we have no Idea, how Spirits, which uſe not Words, can with 
Quickneſs, or much leſs, how Spirits, that have no Bodies, can 
be Maſters of their own Thoughts, and communicate or con- 


ceal them at pleaſure, though we cannot but neceſſarily ſuppoſe 


they have ſuch a Power. | 
TE FR $. 37. And thus we have ſeen, what kind 0 
e _ Ideas wwe have of Subſtances of all Kinds, 9 #4 
| | they conſiſt, and how we come by them. From 
whence, I think, it is very eilen; 


Fi, Thas 
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Tin, That, all our Ideas of tHe ſeveral Sorts of Subſtances, 


are nothing but Collections of ſimple Ideas, with a Suppoſition 
of ſomething to which the belong, and in vhich they ſubſiſt ; 
15 10 of this ſuppoſed. omething we have no clear diſtin 
Idea at WF, "A tar” | . l . a $7 

yl That all the * J Teas, that, thus and in one 
common Subſtratum, make up our — Ideas of ſeveral 
Sorts of Subſtances, are no other but ſuch as we have received 
from Senſation or Reflettron. 80 that even in thoſe which we 
think we are moſt intimately acquainted with, and come neareſt 
the Comprehenfion of, our moſt enlarged Conceptions cannot 
reach beyond thoſe fimple Hdeas; and even in thoſe, which ſeem 
moſt remote from all we have to do with, and do infinitely ſur- 
paſs any [Thing we can perceive in ourſelves by Reflection, or dif- 
cover by. Senſation in other Things, we can attain to nothing but 
thoſe ſimple Ideas, which we originally received from Senſation 
or Reffection; as is evident in the N Ideas we have of eee 
gels, and particularly of God himſelf. ' 

Thirdly,” That moſt of the fimple — 5 chat make: up 0 
complex Ideas. of Subſtances, when truly conſi dered, are only 
Powers, however we are apt to take them for poſitive Quali- 
ties; . g. the greateſt P art of the Ideas, that make our com- 
plex Idea of Gola, are e great Weight, Ductility, 
Fuſibility, and Solubility in A. Rogia, Sc. all united together 
in an unknown Subftratum ; all which des. are ni gelſe 
but ſo many Relations to other Subſtances, and are not really 
in the Gold, confidered barely i in itſelf, though the depend on 
thoſe real and primary Qualities of its internal Conti ſtitution, 
whereby it has à Fitneſs differently bp Operates; and be operated 
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„ 9 1. Eldes thele complex the af 34 
One Ide. ſingle Subſtances, as of Man, Horſe, 

Gold, Viplet, Apple, fc... the Mind 
bath alſo complex bebe Idaas gf Subſtances; which I ſo call, 
becauſe ſuch Ideas are made up ef many particular Subſtancez 


"conſidered together, as united into one Idea, and Which ſo 


joined, are looked on as one: v. g. The Idea of ſuch a Collec- 
tion of Men as: make; an Armys though conſiſting of a great 
Number of diſtinct Subſtances, is as much one Mea ag che Lun 
of a Man: And the great collective {dra of all Bodies what- 
ſoever, ſignified by the Name World, is as much one Jdea, as 

the Idea of any the leaſt Particle of Matter in it; it ſufficing 
to the Unity of any Idea, that it be conkder red as one Repre- 
ſentation, or Picture, though made up, of ever ſo any. Pa 


ticulars. 7 
„ ene Theſe colleQiye Ideas ol Sul pn 

Made by be Mind makes by its Power of Compoſſt | 
Parwer of cam. - uniting feverally,: either imple or coy 2 
fo/ong. in ibe into one, as it does by the ſame Faul make 
Mind. the complex Ideas of particular Subſtances, con- 
ſifting of an Aggregate of divers fumple Idaas, 

united in one Subſtance. And as the Mind, by putting together 
the repeated Ideas of Unity, makes the collective Mode, or com- 
plex Idea of any Number, as a Score, or a Groſs, Sc. ſo by 
putting together ſeveral particular Subſtances, it makes collec- 
tive Ideas of Subſtances, as a Troop, an Army, a Swarm, a Ci- 
ty, a Fleet; each of which every one finds that he repreſents 
to his own Mind by one Idea, in one View; and ſo under that 
Notion conſiders thoſe ſeveral Things as perfectiy one, as one 
Ship, or one Atom. Nor is it harder to conceive, how an Army 


of ten thouſand Men ſhould make one Idea, than how a Man 


ſhould make one Idea; it being as eaſy to the Mind to unite 
into one the Idea of a great Number of Men, and conſider it as 
one, as it is to unite into one Particular all the diſtinct Idea. 
that make up the Compoſition of a Man, and conſider them all 


together as one. 


8. 3 Amongſt 


. 2. Amongſt fuch Kind of collective Ideas, ,,, -... .* 
—_—_ counted moſt Part of artificial Things, 22 * : 
at leaſt ſuch of them as are made up of diſtin& . 1556 
gubſtances: And in Truth, if we confider all Ideas. 
theſe collective Ideas aright, as AR MY, Conflel- © 
lation, Univerſe, as they are united into ſo man 
ſingle Ideas, they are but the artificial Draughts- of the Mind, 

bringing Things very remote, and independent on one another, 
into one View, the better to contemplate, and diſeourſe of 
them, united into one Conception, and ſignified by one Name. 
For there are no Things ſo remote, nor ſo contrary, which the 
Mind cannot, by this Art of Compoſition, bring into one Iulia, 
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2 Things, as they are in themſelves; there are others 
it gets from their Compariſon one with another. The Under- 
ſtanding, in the Conſideration of any Thing, is not confined to 
that preciſe Object: It can carry any Idea, as it were, beyond 
itſelf; or, at leaſt, look beyond it, to ſee how it ſtands in Confor- 
mity to any other. When the Mind ſo conſiders one Thing, 
that it does, as it were, bring it to, and ſet it by another, and 
carry its View from one to the other; this is, as the Words 
import, Relation and Reſpe; and the Denominations given to 
politive Things, intimating that Reſpect, and ſerving as Marks 
to lead the Thoughts beyond the Subject itſelf denominated, 
to ſomething diſtinct from it, are what we call Relatives ; and 
the Things ſo brought together, Related Fhus, when the 
Mind conſiders Carzs as ſuch a poſitive Being, it takes nothi 
into that Idea, but what really exiſts in Cains; v. g. when 
conſider him as Man, I have nothing in my Mind, but the 
complex Idea of the Species, Man. So likewiſe, when I fay 
Caius is a white Man, I have nothing but the bare Conſidera- 
tion of Man, who hath that white Colour. But when I give 
Caius the Name Huſband, I intimate ſome other Perſon ; and 

| | | when 
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when I give him the Name M biter; I intimate ſome other 


caſion why the Mind'thus brings two Things together and, ut 
it were, takes a Viewof them at once, though nin cenſdefed 


fronds? 35 ng NEE 503 03 5500! 
„ A 2. expreſſed y 
Relations wer 1h them 


evithout corre- 
latiwe Terms, g: es ee, js 5 n 
a tals er Bigger and Leſs, Cauſe and Effect; are ery ob- 
ceived. Sac es, i ag | 

Sight, perceives the Relation. For Father and 
Son, Huſband and Wife, and ſuch other correlative Terms 


ſeem ſo nearly to belong one to another undzethrough Cuſtom, 


do fo readily chime, and anſwer one another in People's Me- 
mories, that upon the naming of either of them, the Thoughts 
are preſently carried beyond the Thing ſo named; and nobody 
overlooks or doubts of a Relation, where it is ſo plainly intima- 
ted. But where Languages have failed to give correlative 
Names; there the Relation! is not always ſo eaſily taken notice 
of. Concubine is, no doubt, a relative Name, as well as Wife: 
But in Languages where this, and the like Words have not 
a correlative Term, there People are not ſo apt to take them to 
be ſo, as wanting that evident Mark of Relation which is be- 
tween Correlatives, which ſeem to explain dne another, and 
not to be: able to exiſt, but together. Hence it is, that many 
of thoſe Names, which duly conſidered do include evident Re- 
lations, have been called external Denominations! But all 
Names, chat are more than empty Sbunds; muſt ſignify ſome 


* = 


pliedz- and-then'it is pbſitive, and is looked on as united to; And 


exiſting in the Thing to which the Denotnination *is-given': vi” 
&Ife it Ariſes from the Reſpect the Mind finds in itto-fofiething 
diſtinct from it, with which it conſiders it; and-thlen it in- 
chades 2 Relationen! +» mT 4 Io bit od gem amet e 
Sor ſth ; 2 8.3. Another Sort of relative Terps cher 
alAliif Ferns * 185 Which are not: 4οEed on t6% be either fe- 
confi) Rela- Native, or ſo much as external Denomina- 
Fiongs | 8 tions: 


4 T's, © 
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tions; which yet, under the Form and Appearance of ſigniſy- 
ing ſomething abſolute in the Subject, do conxeal à tacitę tho? 
els obſetvable Relation. Such are the ſeemingiy peſttiue Terms 
of Old, Great, Imper fad, c. whereof I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak more at large in the following Chapters. 
8. 4. This farther may be obſerved, that the ; on fed 
1deas of Relation may be the ſame in Men, who n, Sons ie. 
have far different Ideas of the Things that are T BH¹ν related; 
related, Or that are thus compared 8 v. 2 thoſe DN 1 
who have fat different Ideas of a Many may yet 
agree in the Notion of a. Father; which is a Notion ſuperin- 
duced to the Subſtance, or Man, and refers only to an Act of; 
that Thing called Man, whereby he contributed to the Gene- 
ration of one of his own Kind, let Man be what it will. 
5. The, Nature therefore of Relation .con- . 
its in the refetring N two Things Change of Re. 
one to another, from which Compariſon one or lation may be 
doch comes to be denominated; and if either of irbont any 
thoſe Things be removed, or ceaſe to de, the Cbange in the 
Relation ceaſes, and the Denomination conſe- Sage. 
quent to it, tho” the other receive in itſelf no 4 M Ot of 
Alteratioh at all: v. g. Caius, whom I conſider to-day as a 
Father, ceaſes to be ſo to- morrow, only by the Death of his 
Son, without any Alteration made in himſelf. Nay, barely by 
the Mind's changing the Object to which it compares any 
Thing, the fame. Thing is capable of having contrary Denomi- 
nations at the ſame Lime: v. g. Caius, compared to ſeyeral 
Perſons, may truly be ſaid_to be older and younger, ſtronger 
and weaker, Se.: 8 | 9 91507 Yi N 
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conſidered as one Thing, is poſitive; and ſo not zecbirt de 
only -Gmgle Les and abtanee but Modes Things 3 


alſo are poſitive Beings, tho” the Parts of which > IF" $1011 to 
they conſiſt are very often relative one to another; but the 
whole together conſidered as one Thing, and producing in us 
the complex Idea of one Thing, which: Idea is in our Minds 
3 one Picture, tho an Aggregate of divers Parts, and under 
one Name, it is a. poſitive or abſolute Thing or Idea. Thus 
a Triangle, tho' the Parts thereof compared one to another be 
relative, yet the Idea of the whole is a poſitive abſolute Iden. 
The ſame may be ſaid of a Family, a Tune, c. for there 
can be no Relation but betwixt two Things, conſidered as two 
Things, V muſt always be in Relation two. 1deat. or 
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Things, either in themiflves really ſeparate, or confidered a7 
diſtinct, and then a Ground or Occaſion for their Compariſon, 
8. 7. Concerning Relation in general, theſe 


E HA Things may be conſidered. 
lion. Fir/?, That there is no one Thing, whether 


ſimple Idea, Subſtance, Mode, or Relation, or 
Name of either of them, which is not capable of almoſt an inf. 
nite Number of Conſiderations in reference to other Things; 
and therefore this makes no ſmall Part of Men's Thoughts and 
Words: v. g. One ſingle Man may at once be concerned in, 
and ſuſtain all theſe following Relations, and many more, viz, 
Father, Brother, Son, Grandfather, Grandſon, Father-in-law, 
Son-in-law, Huſband, Friend, Enemy, Subject, Genera, 
Judge, Patron, Client, Profeſſor, European, Engliſhman, 
Iſlander, Servant, Maſter, Poſſeſſor, Captain, Superior, In- 
ferior, Bigger, Leſs, Older, Younger, Contemporary, Like, 
Unlike, Sc. to an almoſt infinite Number; he being ca- 
pable of as many Relations as there can be Occaſions of com- 
paring him to other Things, in any Manner of Agreement, 
Diſagreement, or Reſpe& whatſoever ; for, as I ſaid, Rel.- 
7:07 is a way of comparing or conſidering two Things toge- 
ther, and giving one or both of them ſome Appellation from 
that Compariſon, and ſometimes giving. even the Relation 
_itfelf a Name. | ; | 5 

§. 8. Secondly, This farther may be conſidered 


T he Ide | . „ . 

5 of concerning Relation, that though it be not con- 
K often tained in the real Exiſtence of Things, but ſome- 
than of the thing extraneous and ſuper-induced 3; yet the 


Subje&s rela- Ideas which relative Words ſtand for, are often 
n clearer and more diſtinct, than of thoſe Subſtan- 
ces to which they do belong. The Notion we 

have of a Father or Brother, is a great deaf clearer and more 
_ diſtinct than that we have of a Man; or, if you will, Paternit 
is a thing whereof it is eaſier to have a clear Idea, than of Hu- 
manityz. and I can much eaſier conceive what a Friend is, than 
what GoD ; becauſe the Knowledge of one Action, or one 
ſimple Idea, is oftentimes ſufficient to give me the Notion of 3 
Relation ; but to the knowing of any. ſabſtantial Being, an ac- 
curate Collection of fundry Ideas is neceſſary. A.Man, if he com- 
pares two Things together, can hardly be ſuppoſed not to knov 
what it is wherein he compares them; ſo that when he com- 
pares any Things together, he cannot but have a very cleat 
Idea of that Relation. The Ideas then of Relations are capabir 
at leaſt »f being more perfect and diſtin in our Minds, than tb! 
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of Kuh lancer; becauſe it is commonly hard to know all the 


imple Ideas which are really in any Subſtance, but for the 


moſt part eaſy enough to know the ſimple Ideas that make up 
any Relation I think on, or have a Name for: v. g. Compa- 
ring two Men in reference to one common Parent, it is very 
eaſy to frame the Ideas of Brothers, without having yet the per- 
fect Idea of a Man; for ſignificant relative Words, as well as 
ethers, ſtanding only for Ideas, and thoſe being all either ſim- 
ple, or made up of ſimple ones, it ſuffices for the knowing the 
preciſe Idea the relative Term ſtands for, to have a clear Con- 
ception of that which is the Foundation of the Relation; which 
may be done without having a perfect and clear Idea of the 
Thing it is attributed to. Thus having the Notion, that one 
laid the Egg out of which the other was hatched, I have a clear 
Idea of the Relation of Dam and Chick, between the two Caſ- 
ſiowaries in St. Tames's Park; tho' perhaps I have but a very 
obſcure and imperfect Idea of thoſe Birds themſelves. 

d. 9. Thirdly, Tho? there be a great Number Nen, all 
of Conſiderations, wherein Things may be com ,,,,.:.. ;, 
pared one with another, and ſo a Multitude of gnple Ideas. 
Relations; yet they all terminate in, and are con- 
cerned about thoſe /imple Ideas, either of Senſation or Refle- 
ction; which I think to be the whole Materials of all our 
Knowledge. To clear this, I ſhall ſhew it in the moſt conſide- 
rable Relations that we have any Notion of, and in ſome that 
icem to be the mòſt remote from Senſe or Reflection; which yet 
will appear to have their /d-as from thence, and leave it paſt 
doubt, that the Notions we have of them are but certain ſim- 
ple Ideas, and fo originally derived from Senſe or Reflection. 

d. 10. Fourthly, That Relation being the con- 44 
idering of one Thing with another which is ex- 2 2 
trinſecal to it, it is evident that all Words that whe 775 8 

3 ; 1 von the Sub- 
neceſſarily lead the Mind to any other Ideas than 4,1 
are ſuppoſed really to exiſt in that Thing to which 2. ann 
the Word is applied, are relative Werds: v. g. A five. 

Man Black, merry, thoughtful, thirty, angry, ex- 


t:nded ; theſe, and the like, are all abſolute, becauſe they nei- 
ther ſignify nor intimate any thing, but what does, or is ſup- 
poſed really to exiſt in the Man thus denominated. But Father, 
Brother, King, Huſband, Blacker, Merrier, Sc. are Words 
which, together with the Thing they denominate, imply alſo 


ſemething elſe ſepmrate, and exterior to the Exiſtence of that 


8 2 F. 11. Having 
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| | F. 11. Having laid down theſe Premiſes con- 
1 | Concluffon. cerning Relation in general, T ſhall now proceed 
91 to ſhew in ſome Inſtances, how all the Ida we 
1 have of Relation are made ups as the others are, only of ſimple 

5 Ideas; and that they all, how refined or remote from Senſe 
Wi ſbever they ſeem; terminate at laſt in ſimple Ident. I. Thall Be- 

5 gin with the moft comprehenfive Relation, wherein an Things 
5 that de or car exift, 'are concerned, and that is the Relation 
bl of Canſe and Efea ; the Idea whereof, how derived fromthe 
. two Fountains of alb our Knowledge, 18 and” RY 
. | I PR in ne! next e conſider. © 1010 bib T0111 
WW 1 970} e Aix2 62, mg5d ob 157 
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particular, Both! vi * Schllancle, 'begin dc Seltz; An 
that the y "receive this thei "Exiſtence from 'the due AppHication 
and Operation of ſome' other Being. From this Obſervation 
we gt our Ideas of Cauſe 7 and Ef 22. That which produces, any 
fimple or complex Idea, we ne 1 reneral Dame re 
and. that whictr is produced, Effect. nding t 
Subſtance which we calf 17 8 Fluidity, While SD is fe le 
Tata that was not in it before, is conſtantly produced LL 
2 1 15 of a certain Degree 'of Heat, Ne call the Fr 
© 1 90 in.refation to Fluidit in, War, 95 . of i, 
the Effect. So alſo PAM — that the . 
ay Fe nich is à certain Collection of fimple' Teas 10 e 
by the Application of Fire is turned nts another 
called Aſhes, 1. e. another complex 1dea, conſiſting” 
lection of ſim _ Teas, quite different from that comple 
which we call Wood; we conſider Fire, in refatibn* Aſhes, 
as Cauſe, and the Aſhes as Effect. So that, Whatever is "Eonfi- 
dered by us to conduce or operate to the producing any parti- 
cular ſimple Idea, or Collection of fimple 1aeas, hath Sub; 
ſtance or Mode, which did not * 5 exiſt, Hach gel 
our Minds the ö of A Cauſe,” and fo is ene 
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85 2. Having chus, from what. our Senſes are 
able to diſcover in the Operations of. Bodies on Creation, Ge. 
one andther, got the Notion. of, Cauſ⸗ and Ef. neration, ma- 

„biz, that a Cauſe is that which makes any #"£ M944; | 
Thing, either ſample. Idas, Subſtance or n 
—— to: het: and an Hfect is that which. 
had lis Beginning from ſome other Thing 5: the Mind finds 9 
great Piffeulty rk the seal Originals of Things N 
into two Sorts. ITY 

Hie. Wen the Thing is. wholly mae; new, fo chat nb part 
choiens did ever exift before; as when, a new Particle af Mat- 
ter doth begin ta exiſt, in rerum natura, which had before no 


Bei nd this - we call Creation. 5 1 
5 is p of Particles which dal 
of them en exiſt, bu that very Thing ſo conſtituted of pre- 


exiſting Particles, which conſidered. all together make up qaan | 
2 Collection of ſimple Ideat, had not any Exi/lence before; as 
this Man, this Egg, Roſe, or Cherryz Ser And chis, ben re- 
ferred to a Subſtance produced i {0 5p oy Courſe of Na- 
ture by an internal P a „and received 
from rot aL AG ent 515 ale . g by inſenfible 
Ways, which we 3 NO eration. When the 
Caule is extrifſeca), and, t Fes 1 aer b bo Sol Jeb 
ratio! Or Ju ee 5 di icerniple S Parts,. AVE Fa 15 Mali Fn: 4 
and uch are all. 17 zen any ſimple 
produces, „ EN A . id that 1 4 eng we 
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Things received from Time, are only Relations. Thus, when 
any one ſays, that Queen Elizabeth lived Sixty- nine, and 
reigned Forty-five Years ; theſe Words import only the Rela- 
tion of that Duration to ſome other, and mean no more than 
this, that the Duration of her Exiſtence was equal to Sixty- 


nine, and the Duration of her Government to Forty-five an- | 


nual Revolutions of the Sun; and ſo are all Words anſwering, 
how long? Again, Wilkam the Conqueror invaded England 
about the Year 1070 ; which means this, that taking the Du- 
ration from our Saviour's Time till now for one entire great 
Length of Time, it ſhews at what Diſtance this Invaſion was 
from the two Extremes; and ſo do all Words of Time an- 
ſwering to the Queition, hen? which fhew only the Diſtance 
of any Point of Time from the Period of a longer Duration, 
from which we meaſure, and to which we thereby conſider it 
as related. Ee : 

$. 4. There are yet, beſides thoſe, other Words of Time 
that ordinarily are thought to ſtand for poſitive Ideas, which 
yet will, when conſ:dered, be found to be relative; ſuch as 
are Young, Old, Cc. which include and intimate the Relation 
any Thing has to a certain Length of Duration, whereof we have 
rhe Idea in our Minds. Thus having ſettled in our Thought: 
the Idea of the ordinary Duration of a Man to be Seventy 
Years ; when we ſay a Man is young, we mean, that his Age 
is yet but a ſmall Part of that which uſually Men attain to; 
and when we dcnominate him eld, we mean that his Dura- 
tion is run out almoſt to the End of that which Men do not 
uſually exceed. And ſo it is but comparing the particular Age 
or Duration of this or that Man, to the Idea of that Duration 
which we have in our Minds, as ordinarily belonging to that 
Sort of Animals; which is plain in the Application of theſe 
Names to other Things: for a Man is called young at twenty 
Tears, and very young at ſeven Years old; but yet a Horſe 
we call old at twenty, and a Dog at ſeven Years ; becauſe in 
each of theſe we compare their Age to different Ideas of Dura- 
tion which are ſettled in our Minds, as belonging to theſe ſe- 
veral Sorts of Animals, in the ordinary Courſe of Nature. But 
the Sun and Stars, tho' they have out-laſted ſeveral Genera- 
tions of Men, we call not old, becauſe we do not know what 


Period Go p hath ſet to that Sort of Beings; this Term be- 


longing properly to thoſe Things, which we can obſerve in the 
ordinary Courſe of Things, by a natural Decay, to come to an 
End in a certain Period of Time; and ſo have in our Minds, 
as it were, a Standard, to which we can compare the 0 
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Parts of their Duration, and by the Relation they bear there- 
unto, call them young or old; which we cannot therefore do to 
a Ruby or a Diamond, Things whoſe uſual Periods we know 
not. | | | ROY gl, 

F. 5. The Relation alſo that Things have to 
one another in their Places and Diſtances, is Relations of 
very obvious to obſerve ; as Above, Below, a Place and Ex- 
Mile diſtant from Charing-Crefs, in England, tenſien. 
and in London. But as in Duration, ſo in Er- - 
tenſn and Bulk, there are ſome dens that are relative, which 
we ſignify by Names that are thought poſitive ; as Great and 
Little are truly Relations, For here alſo having by Obſervation 
ſettled in our Minds the Ideas of the Bigneſs of ſeveral Species 
of Things from thoſe we have been moſt accuſtomed to, we 
make them as it were the Standards whereby to denominate 
the Bulk of others. Thus we call a great Apple, ſuch a one 
as is bigger than the ordinary Sort of thoſe we have been uſed 
to; and a little Horſe, ſuch a one as comes not up to the Size 
of that Idea which we have in our Minds to belong ordinarily 
to Horſes : and that will be a great Horſe to a Velſhman, which 
is but a little one to a Fleming; they two having, from the dif- 
ferent Breed of their Countries, taken ſeveral ſized Weds, to 
which they compare, and in relation to which they denohiinate 
their Great and their Eittie OTH a PEI: 

$. 6. So likewiſe Weak and Strong are but 
relative Denominations of Power, compared to 4b/olute Terms 
ſome Ideas we have at that Time of greater or often fiand for 
leſs Power. Thus when we ſay a weak Man, Relations. 
we mean one that has not ſo much Strength or 
Power to move as uſually Men have, or uſually thoſe of his 
Size have; which is a comparing his Strength to the Idea we 
have of the uſual Strength of Men, or Men of ſuch a Size. 
The like, when we ſay the Creatures are all weak Things; 
weak there is but a relative Term, fignifying the Diſpropor- 
tion there is in the Power of GOD and the Creatures. And 
ſo abundance of Words in ordinary Speech ſtand only for Re- 
lations (and perhaps the greateſt Part) which at firſt ſight ſeem 
to have no ſuch Signification: v. g. The Ship has neceſſary 
Stores; neceſſary and Stores are both relative Words, one ha- 
ving a Relation to the accompliſhing the Voyage intended, and 
the other to future Uſe. All which Relations, how they are 
confined to, and terminate in Ideas derived from S-1/ation or 
Keflection, is too obvious to need any Explication. 
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Fr ” Sites Dnadioas the Mind often 
FA takes of comparing, is the very 
a n FHBeing of Things; when; conſider- 
ing any Thing as exiſting at any determined Time and Place, 
we compare it with itſelf exiſting at another Time, and thereon 
form the Ideas of Identity and Diver fity.® When we ſee any 
Thing to be in any Place in any Inſtant of Pimes Wäre her 
(be it hg it will) that it is that very Thing, andnorancther, 
which at that ſame Nime cxifts in another laces howdike and 
undiſtinguiſtable'ſoever it may be in alf other reſpects 3 an in 
this conſiſts Identity, when er 1 Ideas it is attributedrwtog vary 
not at all- from what chey were that Moment wherein we: von- 
ſider their former Exiſtence, and to which we compare ibe 
preſent ; for we never finding, nor conceiwing it polſible, that 
two Things of the ſame Kind ſhould exilt i in” the ſame Place 
at the ſame Fime, we rightly :conclude, chat whatever exiſts 
any uhere at any Time, excſudes albket: the fame Kind, andi is 
there itſelf alone. When therefore we demand, whether any 
Fhing be the ſame or no: it refers always to lomething that 
exiſted; ſuch à Time in ſuch a Place; which it was-certain/at 
that Inſtant was the ſame with itfelf, and no other 3 from 
-whenee it follows; that one Thing cannot: have two Beginnings 
of Exiſtence, nor two Things one Beginning; iti bei g impoſ- 
ſible for two Things of the ſame Kind to be or exiſt in the: ſame 
Inſtant in the very ſame Place, or one and the ſdme: Thing in 
different Places. That therefore, that had one Beginning, i ihe 
ſame Thing; and that which had a different Beginning in Time 
and Place from that, is not the ſame, but diverſe. That which 
has made the Difficylty about this Relation, has been: the fittle 
Care apd Attention uſed in age preciſe Nations: of:"ihe 
Things to which i it it attribute. SONS cl 
F. 2. We have che 2 a 5 — Soma? 
- Hdentity e © Subftances.}:17..God.: 2. Finite Intelligences. 
S frees 3. Bodies: Firſt, God is without beginning, eter- 
55 YI&.9 nal, unalterable, and eve where; and therefor; 
| concerning His Identity there can be no Doubt. "Secondly, i 
nite e having: had: n its * Time and Place of 
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beginning to exiſt, the Relation to that Time and Place will al- 
ways determine to each of them its Identity as long as it exiſts. 
Thirdly, The fame will hold of every Particle of Matter, to 


which no Addition or Subſtraction of Matter being made, it is 


the ſame ; for tho' theſe three Sorts of Subſtances, as we term 
them, do not exclude one another out of the ſame Place, yet 
we cannot conceive but that they muſt neceſſarily each of them 
exclude any of the ſame Kind out ofthe fame Place; or elſe 
the Notions and. Names of Identity and Diverſity would be in 
DiflinAion of Subſtances, -or 
any Thing elſe one from another. For Example; could two 
Bodies be in the ſame Place at the ſame Time, then thoſe two 
or little; nay, all Bodies muſt be one ànd the ſame: 8 for by 
the ſame Reaſon. that two Particles af Matter 
may be in one Place, all Bodies may? be in {entity gf, .,, 
one Place 3 7 which;: when it can be Juppoſed,: Maden, 
takes away the Diſtinction of Identity and Di- 195 2 
verſity af one and mote, and renders it xidiculous. But it 
being a Contradiction/ that two or more ſhould he one; Iden- 
tity and Diverſity ate Relations and Ways of comparing well 
founded, and of Uſe to the Underſtanding. All other Things 


being but Modes or. Relations ultimately terminated in Sub- 
ſtances, the Identity; and Diverſity of each particular Exiſtence 


of them too, will be by the ſame way determined. Only as 
to Things whoſe Exiſtence is in Succeſſion, ſuch as are the 
Actions of finite Beings, v. g. Motion and: Thought; both Which 
conliſt in a continued Train of Sucteſſimm concerning their 
Diverſity there can: be no Queſtion;; becauſe each periſhing 


the Moment it begins, they cannot! exiſt im different Limes, 


or in different Placa, as permanent Beings: can at different 
Times exiſt. in diſtant, Places; and therefore: o. Matin vr 


- Thought, conſidered as at qifferent Times, can be the ſame, 


each Fart thereof having a different Beginning of Exiſtence. 


diſcover hat is ſo much enquired. after the Principium 
eee og and that it is plain Individuatio- 
1s Exiſtencę itſelf, which deternines a Being of 2%» o1, 


any Sort ta a partieulałk Time and Place, incom- | 


municable to-two-Beings of the fame Kind: This, tho%it:ſeems 
eaſier: to conce ive in ſimple Subffances:ar: Modes, yet when re- 


flectedion, is not more diſſicult in compounded ones, if Care be 


taken to vehat it is applied: vg. Let us ſappbſe an Atom, 7: e. 


A continued Body unden one immutable Superfieies, exiſfing in 
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a determined Time and Place; it is evident, that conſidered in 
any Inſtant of its Exiſtence, it is in that Inſtant the ſame with 
itſelf; for being at that Inſtant what it is, and nothing elſe, 
it is the ſame, and ſo muſt continue as long as its Exiſtence 
is continued; for ſo long it will be the ſame, and no other. 
In like manner, if two or more Atoms be joined together into 
the ſame Maſs, every one of thoſe Atoms will be the ſame, 
by the foregoing Rule; and whilſt they exiſt united together, 
the Maſs conſiſting of the fame Atoms, mult be the ſame 
Maſs, or the ſame Body, let the Parts be ever fo differently 
jumbled ; but if one of theſe Atoms be taken away, or one 
new one added, it js no longer the ſame Maſs, or the ſame 
Body. In the State of living Creatures, their Identity depends 
not on a Maſs of the ſame Particles, but on ſomething elle; 
for in them the Variation of great Parcels of Matter alters not 
the Identity. An Oak growing from a Plant to a great Tree, 
and then lopped, is ſtill the ſame Oak; and a Colt grown up to 
a Horſe, ſometimes fat, ſometimes lean, is all the while the 
ſame Horſe : tho* in both theſe Caſes there may be a mani- 
feſt Change of the Parts; fo that truly they are not either ot 
them the ſame Maſſes of Matter, tho' they be truly one of them 
the ſame Oak, and the other the ſame Horſe : the Reaſon where- 
of 1s, that in theſe two Caſes of a Maſs of Matter and a living 
Body, entity is not applied to the ſame Thing. 
| FS. 4. We muſt therefore conſider wherein an 
Identity of - Oak differs from a Maſs of Matter, and that-ſeems 
Vegetables, to me to be in this, that the one is only the Co- 
heſion of Particles of Matter any how united; the 
other, ſuch a Diſpoſition of them as conftitutes the Parts of an 
Oak, and ſuch an Organization of thoſe Parts, as is fit to re- 
ceive and diſtribute Nouriſhment, ſo as to continue and frame 
the Wood, Bark, and Leaves, &c. of an Oak, in which con- 
liſts the vegetable Life. That being then one Plant, which has 
ſuch an Organization of Parts in one coherent Body, partaking 
of one common Life, it continues to be the ſame Plant as leng 
as it partakes of the ſame Life, tho” that Life be communica- 
ted to new Particles of Matter vitally united to the living Plant 
in a like continued Organization, conformable to that ſort of 
Plants ; for this Organization being at any one Inſtant in any 
one Collection of Matter, is in that particular Concrete diſtin- 
guiſhed from all other, and is that individual Life, which exiſt- 
ing conſtantly from that Moment both forwards and backwards 
in the ſame Sendai of inſenſibly ſucceeding Parts united to 
the living Body of the Plant, it has that Identity which r 
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the ſame Plant, and all the Parts of it Parts of the ſame Plant, 
during all the Time that they exiſt united in that continued 
Organization, which is fit to convey that common Life to all 
the Parts ſo united. 
. The Caſe is not ſo much different in Identity of 
Brulee: but that any one may hence ſee what Animals. 
makes an Animal, and continues it the ſame. Something we 
have like this in Machines, and may ſerve to illuſtrate it. For 
Example, What is a Watch? *Tis plain 'tis nothing but a fit 
Organization, or Conſtruction of Parts, to a certain End, 
which, when a ſufficient Force is added to it, it is capable to 
attain. If we would ſuppoſe this Machine one continued Body, 
all whoſe organized Parts were repaired, increaſed or diminiſhed 
by a conſtant Addition or Separation of inſenſible Parts, with 
one common Life, we ſhould have ſomething very much like 
the Body of an Animal; with this Difference, That in an Ani- 
mal, the Fitneſs of the Organization, and the Motion wherein 
ite conſiſts, begin together, the Motion coming from within; 
but in Machines, the Force coming ſenſibly from without, is 
often away when the Organ is in Order, and well fitted to re- 
ceive it. 
$. 6. This alſo ſhews, wherein the Identity of 22 of 

the ſame Man conſiſts; viz. in nothing but a Man. 
Participation of the ſame continued Life, by conſtantly fleeting 
Particles of Matter, in ſucceſſion vitally united to the ſame or- 
ganized Body. He that ſhall place the Identity of Man in any 
Thing elſe, but, like that of other Animals, in one fitly orga- 
nized Body, taken in any one Inſtant, and from thence conti- 
nued under one Organization of Life in ſeveral ſucceſſively fleet- 
ing Particles of Matter united to it, will find it hard to make 
an Embryo, one of Years, mad and ſober, the ſame Man, by 
any Suppofition, that will not make it poſlible for Seth, Iſmael, 
Secrates, Pilate, St. Auſtin, and Czfar Borgia, to be the ſame 
Man. For if the Identity of Soul alone makes the ſame Man, and 
there be nothing in the Nature of Matter, why the ſame indi- 
vidual Spirit may not be united to different Bodies, it will be 
poſſible, that thoſe Men living in diſtant Ages, and of different 
Tempers, may have been the ſame Man : Which Way of ſpeak- 
ing muſt be, from a very ſtrange Uſe of the Word Man, applied 
to an Idea, out of which Body and Shape is excluded: And that 
Way of ſpeaking would agree yet worſe with the Notions of thoſe 
Philoſophers, who allow "ranſmigration, and are of Opi- 
nion that the Souls of Men may, for their Miſcarriages, be de- 
hs. into the Bodies oO e as 10 e with Organs 
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ſuited to the SatisfaRion of their brutal Inclinations. But yet! 
think, no-body, could he be ſure. that the Soul of, Heliogahals 
were in one of his Hogs, would yet lay, that Hog were a May 


or Heliogabalus. Y . | ils fi 
725 Tis not therefore . of Subſtance 
1 that comprehends all Sorts of Identity, or will de- 


termine it in every Caſe; but to. conceive. and 
jud e of it aright, we muſt conſider what Idea the Word it is 
Oe to, ſtands for: it being one Thing to be the. ſame Sub- 
ance, another the ſame Man, and a third the ſame Perſon, it 
Perſon, Man, and Subſtance, are three Names ſtanding for three 
different Ideas; for ſuch as is the Idea belonging to that Name, 
ſuch muſt be the dentity : Which, if it had been a little more 
carefully attended to, would pofibly have prevented a greal deal 
of that Confuſion, which often occurs. about chis Matter, with 
no ſmall ſeeming Difficulties, eſpecially concerning Perſonal Ian- 
tity, which therefore we ſhall in the next Place a little. conſider, 
Fame Man. FS. 8. An Animal is a living organized Body; 
and conſequently the ſame Anima], as we have 
obſerved, is the ſame continued Life communicated to different 
Particles of Matter, as they happen ſucceſſively to be united to 
that organized living Body. And whatever is talked. of other 
Definitions, ingenious Obſervation puts it paſt Doubt. thatſthe 
Idea in our Minds, of which the Sound Man in our Mouths i. 
the Sign, is nothing elſe but of an Animal of ſuch a certain 
Fon Since I think + | may. be. confident, that whoeyer;; zould 
ſee a Creature of his own Shape and Make, though it had no 
more Reaſon all its Life than a Cat or a Parrot, would call 
him ſtill a Man; ; or hoever ſhould hear a Cat or a Parrot diſs 
courſe, reaſon, and philoſophize, would call or thi it nothing 
but a Cat or a Partat ; :.and ſay, the one was .A du irrational 
Memoir. 7 Man, and the other a very intelligent ,cati- 
7 pafſedt in onal. Parrot. A Relation We have ing an Au- 
briſtendom thor of great Note, is 1 ſufficient to countenance 
Stem 1672, o the Suppoſition of a rational: Parrot... 64 
3679, bs 472 Words * Aare: 314 Rut gi 
| +5, Thad a Mind to know from Prince Ae 8 ow wn, Mouth 
c the Account of a common, but. much credited 0 55 
© had heard ſo often from many. others, of an So 1 Be 15 
Shad in Braſil, during his Government there, hat, ſpoke, 
<. and-aſked, and anſwered; common Queſtions! like e ede. 
< able Creature; ſo that thoſe of his Train there, (generally 
« concluded it to be Witchery, ox Poſſeſſon; 3 and one 'of. his 
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« yer from that Time endure a Parrot, but ſaid' they all had 4 
Pevil in them. J Had heard many Particulars of this Story, 
and aſſevered by People hard to be diſcredited, which mide 
me aſk Pri oy ee what there was of it. He faid, with 
© his ufual lainneſs and Drineſs in Talk, there was "Ga 
thing true, but à great deal falſe,” of what had been reported. 
J deſired to know of him, what there'was of the firſt ? He 
© told me ſhort and coldly, that he had heard of ſuch an old 
Parrot when he came to Braſil; and tho" be believed nothing 
© of it; and'it was a good Way off, yet he had ſo much Curio 
© ſity as to fend. for it; that *twis a very great and a very old 
6: 680 and when it came firſt into the Room where the Prince 
„Was, with a great many Dutchmm about him, it faid pre- 
i ſently, N har a "Company Lg Men are herr They aſked 
© it, What it thought that Man Was, poittting at the ince'? 
«Ft anfivered, Some General or other, When they Whence cim 
© brought' it cloſe to him, he aſked it) D be. pe, if an/aveya 
© v22-v0uf'? It anſwered, De Bar item. © The £4 From Mor 
« Prigct, 4 ful ger. vt? The Parrot," un pana. The 
* Pertugdit. FPtinde, Otte for- Inf Fartot, Fe ine, e, 
* garde les Potles, The ince laughed, id fads 2% J . 
ord LORE * 7767 The Parrot? 3 
moy, & Ben mire ; and er che Fee 
* Gel four or Hy Fe "that People uſe to Printe, . 
make to CREASES when they "call 3 31 ſet” do you A kere 
down the Words of this w. Dia 1525 in Parrot, T hk 
Hienth, juſt as Printe 2 ſald them to me. Aer i. = 
( Taſked 3 vine .ag us = the Parr ſy "Y Se 
and he ſaid in Hr Fro ed: Weider be Fo | 
underſtood Ern, 9 He fad, No; b 11 e ba 
© he had taken care to have two Interpreters „N 
: —_—_ the one a Dutchman that ſpoke Bre 
and the other à Braſiian that poke 
8 Dubs that he afked them ſeparately” and 
„ privately;” and both of them agreed in telling 
him juſt the ſame, Thing that the Parrot faid. 
© Teonld' not but tell this Odd py becauſe it'is 4 N out 
* of the Way, and from the firſt Hand, and what may pass for 
© a good one: For I date ſay this Prince, at leaſt, ons him- | 
fel in all he told me, having ever paſſed for à ve 
and pious Man. I leave it to Nataratift to eden aht to 
© other Men to believe, as they pleaſe upon it; however; it is 
© not, perhaps; atiſs t& telieve or enliven a büſy Scene Tomes 


; tiny: With ſoeh Digreſſions, whether te * 
ve 
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| I have taken care that the Reader ſhould have 
Same Man. the Story at large in the Author's own Words, 
becauſe he ſeems to me not to have thought it 


incredible; for it cannot be imagined that fo able a 25 as he, 
imonies he 


who had Sufficiency enough to warrant all the Te 
gives of himſelf, ſhould take ſo much Pains, in a Place where 
it had nothing to do, to pin ſo cloſe not only on a Man whom 
he mentions as his Friend, but on a Prince in whom he acknpw- 
ledges very great Honeſty and Piety, a Story, which if he him- 
ſelf thought incredible, he could not but alſo think ridiculous, 


The Prince, tis plain, who vouches this Story, and our Au- 


thor, who relates it from him, both of them call this Talker 
a Parrot; and I aſk any one elſe, who thinks ſuch a Story fit 
to be told, whether if this Parrot, and all of its Kind, had al- 
ways talked, as we have a Prince's Word for it, as this one 


did; whether, I ſay, they would not have paſſed for a Race of 


rational Animals ; but yet, whether for all that they would have 
been allowed to be Men, and not Parrots © For I preſume tis 
not the Idea of a thinking or rational Being alone, that makes 
the Idea of a Man in moſt People's Senſe, but of a Body, ſo and 
ſo ſhaped, joined to it; and if that be the Idea of a Man, the 
ſame ſucceſſive Body, not ſhifted all at once, muſt, as well as 
the ſame immaterial Spirit, go to the making of the ſame Mar, 

$. 9. This being premiſed, to find wherein 
Perſonal Iden- perſonal Identity conſiſts, we muſt conſider what 
tity. Perſon ſtands for; which, I think, is a thinking 


intelligent Being, that has Reaſon and Reflection, 


and can conſider itſelf as itſelf, the fame thinking Thing, in 
different Times and Places : which it does only by that Con- 
ſciouſneſs which is inſeparable from Thinking, and, as.it ſeems 
to me, eſſential to it: It being impoſſible for any one to per- 
ceive, without perceiving that he does perceive. When we 


Tee, hear, ſmell, taſte, feel, meditate, or will any Thing, we 


know that we do ſo. Thus it is always as to our preſent Sen- 
fations and Perceptions: And by this every one is to himſelf 
that which he calls Sf; it not being conſidered in this Caſe; 
whether the ſame Self be continued in the ſame, or divers 


Subſtances. For ſince Conſciouſneſs always accompanies 


Thinking, and 'tis that that makes every one to be what he 
calls Seh, and thereby diſtinguiſhes himſelf from all other 
thinking Things; in this alone conſiſts perſonal Identity, i. e. 


the Sameneſs of a rational Being: And as far as this Conſci- 
805 EY _ ouſnels 
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ouſneſs can be extended backwards to any paſt Action or 
Thought, ſo far reaches the Identity of that Perſon ; it is the 
fame Self now, it was then; and 'tis by the ſame Seſf with this 
preſent one rp reflects on ah FR $92: Action was done. 

5. 10. But it is farther enquired, whether it be , „ 
. ſame Identical Subſtance This few would Ln 2 
think they had Reaſon to doubt of, if theſe Per- Identity. 
ceptions, with their Conſciouſneſs, always re- q 
mained preſent in the Mind, whereby the ſame thinking Thing 
would be always conſciouſly preſent, and, as would be thought, 
cvidently, the ſame to itſelf. But that which ſeems to make 
the Difficulty is this, that this Conſciouſneſs being interrupted 
always by Forgetfulneſs, there: being no Moment of our Lives. 
wherein we have the whole Train of all our paſt Actions before 
our Eyes in one View, but even the beſt Memories loſing the 
Sight of one Part whilſt they are viewing another; and We 
ſometimes, and that the greateſt Part of our Lives, not reflect- 
ing on our paſt Selves, being intent on our preſent Thoughts, 
and in ſound Sleep, having no Thoughts at all, or at leaſt none 
with that Conſciouſaeſs Which remarks our waking Thoughts: 
I fay, in all theſe Caſes, our Conſciouſneſs being interrupted, 
and we lofing the Sight of our paſt Selves, Doubts are raiſed whe- 
ther we are the ſame thinking Thing, i. e. the ſame Subſtance, 
or no, Which, however reaſonable or unreaſonable, concerns. 
not perſonal Identity at all: the Queſtion being, what makes the 
. fame Perſon, and not whether it be the ſame Identical Subſtance, 
which always thinks in the ſame Perſon; which in this Caſe mat- 
ters not at all: Different Subſtances, by the ſame Conſciouſneſs, 
(where they do partake in it) being united into one Perſon, as 
well as different Bodies, by the ſame Life, are united into one 
Animal, whoſe Identity is preſerved, in that Change of Subſtan- 
ces, by the Unity of one continued Lite, For it being the ſame 
Conſciouſneſs that makes a Man) be himſelf to himſelf, perſona? 
identity depends on that only, whether it be annexed only to one 
individual Subſtance, or can be continued in a Succeſſion of ſe- 
veral Subſtances, For as far as any intelligent Being can repeat 
the Idea of any paſt Action, with the ſame Conſciouſneſs it had 
of it at firſt, and with the fame Conſciouſneſs it has of any pre- 
ſent Action; ſo far it is the ſame perſonal Self. For it is by the 
Conſciouſneſs it has of its preſent Thoughts and Actions, that 
it is Self to it Self now, and fo will be the ſame Self, as fas 
as the ſame Conſciouſneſs can extend to Actions paſt, or to 
come; and would be by Diſtance of Time, or Change of Sub- 
ſtance, no more two Perſons, than a Man be two Men, by 

2 Wearing 


wearing other Cloaths To-day, than he did Yeſterday, (with, z 


- 


long or ſhort Sleep between: The ſame Conſciouſneſs winiting 
thoſe diſtant Actions into the fame Perſon, whatever Subſtance; 
contributed to their Production. e panic? 5 
.  - » +4. 11. That this is ſo, we have ſome Kind of 
Perſonal Iden- FEyvidence in our very Bodies, all wligſe Particles, 
rity in Change whilſt vitally united to this ſame thinking con- 
of Subſtances. ſcious Self, FA that we feel when they ars touched, 

23290 and are affected by, and conſcious of Good or 
Harm that happens to them, are a Part of owr/alues ; . of 
our thinking conſcious 1 6 Thus the Limbs of his Body is 
to every one a Part of himſelf : He ſympathizes and is Con- 
cerned for them, Cut off an Hand, and thereby ſeparate it 
from that Conſciouſneſs he had of its Heat, Cold, and. othet 
Affections, and it is then no longer a Part of chat hich is hin 


ſelſ, any more than the femoteſt Part of Matter. Thus we ſc: 


the Subflance, whereof perſonal Self, conſiſted. at one Time, may 
be varied at another, without the Change of perſong laute; 

there being no Queſtion about the ſame Ferſon, though: 
Limbs, which but now were a Part af it, he cut of.. ©. 
§. 12. But the Queſtion is, Whether, if the ſame Subſtance, 
which thinks, be changed, it can he the ſame Netſon 3; or re. 
maining the ſame, it can be different Ferſons i . U ol 4 
And ta this I anſwer, firſt, Tkis an be no 


EEE 2 0 
the Choy of + Queſtion at all to theſe, who place Thought in 
155 


thinking a purely material, animal Co itution, void of 
aaf. nan immaterial Subſtance; :Fors Whether their 
Brra-uppoſition be true, or no; tis plain, chey con- 


 ceive perſonal Identity preſerved in ſomething elſe than Iden- 


tity of Subſtance ; as animal Identity is -p ed in Identity 


of Life, and not of Subſtance... And therefore thoſe, Who 


place Thinking in an .immaterial Subſtance only, before: they 
can come to Jeat with theſe Men, muſt ſhew why perſons! 
Identity cannot be preſerved in the Change of immaterial Sub- 
ſtances, or Variety of particular immatezial Subſtances, as well 
itances, or Varies of particular Bodies: Unleſs. they will ſay, 
tis one immaterial Spirit that makes the ſame Life in Brates, as 
it is one immaterial Spirit that makes the fame Perſon in Men; 
which the Carteſiuns at leaſt will not admit, for fear of making 
Brutes thinking Things too. | F 
F. 13. But next, as to the firſt Part of the Queſtion, Whether, 
if the ſame thinking Subſtance (ſuppoſing immaterial Subſtances 


as animal Identity is preſerved in the N of material Sub- 
Uul 


only to think) be changed, it can be the ſame Perſon ? an- 


ſwer, 


Kind of, Bubſtarices chey are 1 ill 5: 2 
Conſeiduſneſs of paſt Ackhe hs en de tratwferve bm ons tu 
ing Subſtance to another. I grant wete the ſame Contbiduſmeſs 
the fame individual Action; it ef noc? Hut it bein bu t * 
pen Repreſehestion of 4. puff "AMompwhylit may 
e, that that may de ehr dee s hy: ad 428 — 
which really never was, Wil remain ts be ſhewh. And trere- 
fore hoty far -the- Oonſeicuſneſs 5 paſt Actions is annexed to 
any individual Agent, fd that an cannot poffibly Mae it, 
wil be hard for us to determine, til We know vhat kind of 
NO ny RY cannot dees Withoitt — reflex Act of Per- 
7ac it; aid ho- ormed k thinking 
8 ſtances, 7 ae think without being conſcious of it. 
But that wich de call the ame ee. —— 
individeal! Act, why one intellectual Subſtance: may not have 
repreſentel to iti as dine by lfelf hat it —— did, And was 
perhaps done by ſome other Agent wh * 1. ſay; fuch à Re⸗ 
preſetjtution may nt poſſibly be Without Nellie of Matter: of 
Fact, as R fevetal'Rop eee ede r dt fu e, hich 
et 0. true; Will be difficult to on- 
— from beet got —*.— $ Abi It never sep will 
by us, till we Have les dfittie Nature vf thi; 
Subſtances, Oy ONE ints tig Guodneſs of God bg; 28 
far as: the HappinefS%or Mifery off any of: his ſenſible e 
is concerned in ie il net by a fatül Peror of theirs N 
from one to andtfler that Confcibuſneſs which draws ewrard 
or Puniſhment? with; ito How. far this: may he an Argument 
azzin{rehofſ® who would plate Thinking in & Syftemofflceting 
animal Spirits, T leude vo be eohfidered:® But yer te N oe 
ſtiow before us it uſt be allowed;2 Phat if the fan Con 
ſs _ as has nr rt de quits autiferent” Phing 
— re of Motiòri in Body) eanbe trautf- 
ferred from —— ſtance to and ther; it will berpoſtthit 
that twosttrimefing Subſtances may mike but one Perſoto für 
the ame 1 55 prefer ed: „whether In der ſame 
is pteſervede ne 
ion, "Whether; the 
| eris 7 _ er two diſtinct 
Fenton I "Which Queftion ſeems = me to de built on this, 'VWhe- 
ther the ſame immaterial Being, conſcious of the Aftiotis 
of its paſt Duration, ma ay be Saen iy Reipped of all the Conſci- 
oufneſs of its paſt Exiſtence, and 25 it beyond the Power bf 
ever retrieving agalmʒ and fo as it wee beginning a nem Ac- 
count from a new Period, have a Conſciouſneſs 8 cannot 
V OL, I. T reach 
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reach beyond-this new State? All thoſe who hold Pre- exiſtence, 
are evidently-of this Mind, ſince they allow the Soul to have no 
remaining Conſciouſneſs of vrhat it did in that pre- exiſtent State, 
either wholly ſeparate from Body, or informing any other Body; 
and if they ſhould not, tis plain, Experience would be againſt 
them. So that perſonal Identity reaching no farther than Con- 

ſciouſneſs reaches, a pre- exiſtent Spirit not having continued fo 
many Ages in a State of Silence, muſt needs make different 
Perſons. Suppoſe a Chriſtian Platoniſi, or Pythagorcan, ſhould, 
upon God's having ended all his Works of Creation the Seventh 
Day, think his Soul hath exiſted ever ſince; and ſhould imagine 
it has revolved in ſeveral Human Bodies, as Lonce met with one, 

who was perſuaded his had been the Soul of Sacrates (how rea- 
fonably, I will not diſpute; this I know, that in the Poſt he filled, 
which was no inconſiderable one, he paſſed for a very rational 
Man; and the Preſs has ſhewn that he wanted not Parts or Learn- 
ing) would any one ſay, that he being not conſcious of any of So- 
crates's Actions or Thoughts, could be! the ſame Perſon with So- 

crates? Let any one reflect upon himſelf, and conclude that he 
has in himſelf an immaterial Spirit, which is that which thinks 
in him, and in the conſtant Change of his Body keeps him the 
ſame:j and is that vrhich he calls himſelf : Let him alſo ſuppoſe 
toto be:ithe ſame Soub that was in Neſtar or Therjites at the Siege 
of Iren for Souls being, as far as we/know ny. Thing of them, 
in their Nature indifferent to any Parcel of Matter, the Suppo- 
fit ian has no apparent Abſurdity in it) which it may have been, 
as well as it is now, the Soul of any other Man: But he nowha- 

ving no Conſciouſneſs of any of the Actions either of Ne/for or 
Therſtes, dges, or can he conceive himſelf the ſame Perſon with 
either of them? Can he be concerned in either of their Actions? 
attribute them to himſelf, or think them his on, more than the 
Actions of any other Man that ever exiſted ? go that this Conſci- 
ouſneſs not reaching to any of the Actions of either of thoſe Men, 
he is no more one Self with either of them, than if the Soul or im- 
material Spirit that now informs him, had been created, and be- 
gan to exiſt, when it began to inform his preſent Body; though it 
were ever fo true, that the ſame Spirit that informed Ne#or's or 

Tbenſites's Body, were numerically the ſame that now informs his. 
For this would no more make him the ſame Perſon with Neffor, 
than if ſome of the Particles of Matter, that were once a Part of 
Neſior, were now a Part of this Man; the ſame immaterial Sub- 
ſtance, without the ſame Conſciouſnefs, no more making the ſame 
Perſon by being united to any Body, than the ſame Particleof Mat- 
ter, without Conſciouſneſs united to any Body, makes me _ 
| | N | erlon- 
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Perſon. But let dim once find himſelf conſcious of any of the Ac- 


tions of Ne/tor, he then finds himſelf the ſache Perſon with Nefor. 


F. 15. And thus we may be able; "writhoutvany Difficulty, to 
conceive the ſame Perſon at the ReſurreRion; though in 4 Body 
not exactly in Make or Parts the-ſame vrhici he had here, the 
ſame Conſciouſneſs going along with the Soul that mhabirs it. 
But yet che Soul alone, in the Change of Bodies, would ſfcarce v0 
any one, but to him that makes the Soul the Man, be enough to 
make the ſame Adan. For ſhould the Soul of a Prince, carrying 
with it the Confeiouſneſs of the Prince's paſt Life, enter and in- 
form the Body of a Cobler, as ſoon as deſerted by his own Soul, 


every one ſees he would be the ſame Perſon with the Prince, ac- | 


countable only for the Prince's Actions: But who. would fay it 
was the ſame Man The Body too goes to the making the Man, 
and would, I gueſs,” to eyery Body, determine the Man in this 
Caſe, wherein che Soul, with all its princely Thoughts about it, 
would not make another Man: But he would be the ſame Cobler 
to every one beſides himſelf.” I knew that, in the ordinary Way 
of ſpeaking, the ſame Perſon, and the ſame Man, ſtand for ene 
and the fame Fhing.“ And, indeed, every one will always have 
a Liberty to ſpeak as he pleaſes, and to apply what articulate 
Sounds to what {44s he thinks fit, and change them as often as 
he pleaſes: But yet when we will enquire what makes the ſame 
Spirit, Man; or Henn; we muſt fox the Ideas: of Spirit; Man, 
or Perſon in our Minds ; and having reſolved with ourſelves what 
we mean by theme it will not be hard to determine in either of 
them, or the like, When: it is the ume, and when not. 
F. 16. But though the fame! immaterial Sub- Cn e 

ſtance or b ubdoes tot alone, wherever it:be; and. e he [an 


in whatſoever State make thefameManz/yet tis H. 


plain, Conſciouſneis, 28rfaf las ever ĩt can be ex H 531d 5 


tended; ſhould it he to Ages paſt, unites Exiftences:and Actions, 
very remote in Time, into the fame Perſon, as well: as: it does the 
Exiftences and! Actions uf the immediately preceding Moment: 


So that whatever. has the Conſciouſneſs of preſent an paſt ARi- 
ons, is the fame Perſon ta whom they both belong. Had I the 
ſame Conſciouſneſs ? that I ſaw the Ark and Naab's Flood, as 
that I ſawy an overflowing of the Thames laſt Winter, or as that I 
writenowy could no more doubt that I who write this now, that 
ſaw the Thames overflowed laſt Winter, and that viewed the 
Flood at the general Deluge, was the ſame Se place that Se 
in what; Subſtance you pleaſe, than that I who write this am the 
ſame my Self now-whilſt I write (whether I conſiſt of all the fame 
dubſtance, material or immaterial, or no) that I was Yeſterday. 


For as to this Point of being the ſame Sz/, it matters not whe- 
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ther this preſent Se be made up of the ſame or other Subſtances; 
I being as much concerned, and as juſtly accountable for any Acti- 
on was done a thouſand Years ſince, appropriated to me now by 
this Self- conſciouſneſs, as'T am for what I did the laſt Moment. 
Selr Ae, e $47" 5s that Conſeioug ie ee; 
en Conſeiouſ. (Whatever Subſtance made up of, whether ſpiritu- 
neſs, © al or material, ſimple or compounded, it matters 

not) which is ſenſible, or conſcious, of Fleaſure 
and Pain, capable of Happineſs or Miſery, and ſo is conegrnedfor. 
it Self, as far as that Conſciouſneſs 2 Thus every one finds, 
that whilſt comprehended under that Conſciouſneſs, the little 
Finger is as much a Part of 0 as what is moſt ſo. Upon 


day the little Finger wotla%e the Perſon, the ſame Pa and 
Se | dhe! ody. 
Subſtance, when one Part is ſepara are nee A makes 

| parable Self x40 it E in 
reference to Subſtances remote in Time. That with i 
Opn of this preſent thinking Thin, can Join 1thelfm 8. 


1 


ſen, and is one Self with it, and wit 


far ther; as ever 5 one who reflects, Will per ceive,” 1 J 
Objects ef Re- 9.18. In this Pe [ is fo n de A 


* 
. 


nifhment. 9 


every one is concerned for himſelf, not mattering 


what becomes of any Subſtance, not joined to, or a 5500 with 
that Conſciouſneſo. For as it is evident in the Inſtance 


when it was cut off, that would be the ſame Se, which Was con- 


cerned for the. whole Body Yeſterday, as making; a Part of it 


Self, whoſe Actions then it cannot but admit as its own now. 


Tho' if the ſame Body ſhould ſtill live,” and inreeien e from 
the Separation of the little Finger, have its own pèculiar Conſci- 


ouſneſs, whereof the little Finger knew nothing, it would not 


at all be concerned for it, as a Part of it Seh, or could own any ri 


of its Actions, or have any of them imputed to him. 


$..19. This may ſhew- us, wherein perſonal Identity conſiſts, \ 


not in the Identity of Subſtance, but, as. I have ſaid, in the Iden- 


tity of Conſciouſneſs ; wherein if Socrates and the preſent Mayor 
of Qucenborcugh agree, they are the fame Perſon : If the ſame 


Secrates, waking end ſleeping, do not partake” of the ſame 


. | | Conſciouſneſiz 


gave 
AQ") Sw B N INM ys 
but how, if the Conſeiouſneſs went along with the little Finger | 


Scrat 
two-] 
muſt” 
ſame ; 

Hit 
tink] 
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Conſciouſneſs, Socrates Waking and {leeping. i 18 a6 the fame Per- 
ſon; and to puniſh * Socrates waking. for what ſleeping. Socrates 
thought, and waking Socrates. was never conſcjous:of,} would 
be no more of Right, than to, puniſh: one Twin for 8 his 
Brother-Twin did. | "whereof be. knew. -pothin becaulc 8 their 
Outſides were ſo like that they could 99% he Iiinguith ſhed ; for 
ſuch 'Twins have been ſeen 7 {ann 
335 But yet poſſibly, it ll Kill Nea Suppoſe I 
"loſe the Memory of ſome Parts of my Life, beyond- a 
Foflbin of. retrieving them, ſo that perhaps I ſhall never be 
conſcious of them. ag 295 ; yet am I not the ſame Perſons that 
did thoſe Actions, had, thoſe Thoughts that I once was von- 
ſeious of, though 1 haye now forgot them To: Which Ian 
ſwer, "that Re "muſt here take. notice what the Word I is ap. 
plied to; Which in this 1555 is the Man only; and the fame 
Man being erg to pe the fam Perſon. I is paſily here 
ſuppofed to fand alſo for t > ſame Perſon. But if are? 
for the fate Man 110 AVE. « di A ncommunicable ©onffiouf- 
neſſes at ifferent N 57 it eth doubt the ſame Man Would e 
1 ines mal ike liftexent, B 15 s Whieh we Tec\is: the 
Senſe of 1 55 ind 1 1 5 ſoletmneſt eclaratien of th Oxime 
ons, böthalt 1. 458 punihing the mad Man ſori the | 
Man's Ati6ns,'1 4 he Ma for what the mad Aan 5 
thereby making Hig 8 5 508 4; which is ſome what ex- 
plained, by gur way, of caking in Engli/h; when we fay, ſuch 
a one 15 20f himſeh „ Or es: LE 2 js. in which Phraſes 1 it is in- 
nuated, 1 ofe Who no -W-. aſt firſt uſed them, 
18 e ſl-lawe, Nerſon was no 
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Bet OH e 
b. 21. 125 it ; 1 to conceive, that 7 
rey 660 TY in ividual, Man, ſhould be = 
two- Perſons, To help us a little in this, we Ma, l 
muſt” confider what is meant by Soerates, or the Pagen 
ſame indiyiquak Man, ; - tied: au Sie N 
Fir}t, It muſt be either the fame. individual, immaterial, | 
maße 1 in mort, the ſame numerical Son, gend 
not ing elfe. 113 cri ee 
an Or the fame, Animal, without any Regard: to an 
marc Soul 1, 
: Thirdly, Or. the fame. immaterial Spirit united to' the ame 
nimal, 
Now, take which of, theſe. Suppoliciansq you Nase it is im- 
Poſlible to make perſonal Identity to conſiſt in any Thing but 


cenſeiouſneſs, or reach any farther than that does. 


13 For 
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For by the firſt of them, it muſt be allowed poſſible that a 


Man born of different Women, and in diſtant Times, may be 


the ſame Man; a Way of ſpeaking, which whoever admits, 
muſt allow it poſſible for the ſame Man to be two diſtinct Per- 
ſons, as any two that have lived in different Ages, without the 
Knowledge of one another's Thoughts. 
By the ſecond and third, Socrates in this Life, and after it, 
cannot be the ſame Man any Way, but by the ſame Conſciouſ- 
neſs; and ſo making human Identity to confiſt in the ſame Thing 


wherein we place perſonal Identity, there will be no Difficulty 
to allow the ſame Man to be the ſame Perſon. ' But then they 


who place human Identity in Conſciouſneſs: only, and not in 


ſomething elſe, muſt conſider how they will make the Infant 
Socrates the fame Man with "Socrates after the ReſurreCtion;* 
But whatſoever to fome Men makes a Man, and conſequently 
the ſame individual Man, wherein perhaps few are agreed, 
Pang CO can by us be placed in nothing but Confſciouſe' 


neſs (which is that alone which mates what woe call 
out involving us In great Abſurdities. 
$: 22. But is not a Man drunk and ſober the ſame Perſon! 
why elſe is he puniſhed for the Fact he eommits when drunk, 
tho” he be never afterwards conſeious of it? Fuſt as much the 
ſame Perſon, as a Man that walks," and does other Things in 
his Sleep, is the ſame Perſon," and is anſwerable for any Miſ- 
chief he ſhall do in it. Human Laws punifh both with a Juſtice 
ſuitable to their Way of Knowledge; becauſe” in theſe Caſes 
they cannot diſtinguiſh certainly What is real, what counter- 
feit ; and ſo the Ignorance in Drunkenneſs or Sleep is not ad- 
mitted as a Plea. For tho' Puniſhment be annexed to Perſo- 
nality, and Perſonality to Conſciouſneſs, and the Drunkard per- 
haps be not conſcious of what he did; yet human Judicatures 
| Tay pavith him, becauſe the Fact is proved againſt him, but 
Want of Conſciouſneſs cannot be proved for him. But in the 
great Day, wherein the Secrets of all Hearts ſhall be laid open, 


Self) with 
215. trom 


F: 
. 


for what he knows nothing of, but ſhall receive hig Doom, 
Eis Conſcience accuſing Or excuſing him. 7 4 JSONKT 


F. 23. Nothing but Conſciouſneſs can unte 


Þ n remote Exiſtences into the ſame Perſon; the 
Self, Identity of Subftance will not do it; for what- 


1 ever Subſtance there is, however framed, with- 
cut Conſcioufneſs there is no Perſon; and a Carcaſe' may de a 
Perton, as well as anv Sort of Subſtance be ſo without Con- 
icioutſneſs. PF tn eee eee, BR 190K 
KS 35 0 1 Coula 
1 | 


it may be reaſonable to think, no one ſhall be made to anſwer | 


mate 
ſciou 
getfu 
man) 
whic] 
terval 
larly 
Fo 

Perſo 
Ident 
but on 
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Could we ſuppoſe, two diſtin incommunicable Conſciouſ- 
reſſes acting the ſame Body, the one. conſtantly by Day, 10 5 
other by Night; and, on 1 other Side, the (a Confei 
neſs acting by Intervals two diſtinct Bodies; J afk in the firſt | 
Caſe, whether the Day and the Night Man would not be two 
as diſtinct Perſons: as Socrates and Plato? And whether, i in the 
ſecond Caſe, there would not be one Perſon in two diſtin * 
Bodies, as much as one Man is the ſame in two diſtinct Cloath- 
ings? Nor is it 2 * material to fay, that this ſame, and this 
diſtinct Conſciomſueſi; in the Caſes above-mentioned, is owing 
to the ſame ind " Jitin@t immaterial Subſtances, bringing it 
with them to thoſe Bodies, which, whether true or no, alters 
not the Caſe; fince it is evident the perſonal Identity would, 
equally be determined by the Conſciouſneſs, whether that Con- 
ſciouſneſs were annexed to ſome individual immaterial Sub- 
ſtance or no: For grantiag, that the thinking Subſtance in Man 
muſt be neceſſarily ſuppoſed immaterial, it is evident that im 
material thinking Thing may ſometimes part with i its paſt, on- 
ſciouſneſs, and be reſtored to it 5 as appears in the or-" 
5 Men often e F thei PAS aſt AQi 2 44 85 Mind 

5 1 


77 


1 od ty th 
e 4 


2 annere Cp 5557 ered Ir is 
now 2 un, to have 1 5 all 
conſcious Being z but Continalnek, . ves ta 
15 no more it Selfg-08: makes no more a F Part,of Ms A 
other Subſtance za as is evident in the Inſtance v 8 5 
given of / a Limb cut off, of whoſe, Heat 2 
Atfections, having no longer any Conſciouſneſs, it 
of a Man's Self, than any other Matter. of the Univ 
manner it will be in reference to any, immater 1 80 ub 
Which-: is void” of that Conſciouſneſs whereby Jam my 
my Self; if there bei any Part of its Exiſtckce, irie me: 
not upon RecolleRion: Join with -that preſent Contcoueſy 
whereby Lam now my Self, it is in that Part of its Exiſtence 
no more miy Self; than any other immaterial B Rein For-what- 
Hever any Subſtanee has thought or done, which I cannot re- 
collect, and by my Conſciouſneſs make my own hought and | 
Akon, it will no more belong to me, whether a Part of me 
P &S thought 


— 
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thought or did it, than if it had been thought or done by any 
other immaterial Being any where exiſting g 
§. 25. I agree the more probable Opinion-is, that this Con- 
ſciouſneſs is annexed to, and the Affection of one individual 
immaterial Subſtan fe 11 b tion | 


But let Men, according to their 8 reſolve 
of that as they pleaſe; this every intelligent Being, ſenſible of 


Happineſs or Miſery, muſt grant, that there is ſomæthing that 
is himſelf, that he is concerned for, and would have happp ;e that 
this Se/f has exiſted in a continued Duration morechamone In- 
ſtant, and therefore it is poſſible may exiſt; as has done Months 
and Years to come, without any certain Bounds to be ſet to its 
Duration, and may be the ſame Self by the ſame Conſtiouſneſs 


continued on for the future; and thus by this Conſciouſheſs he 


finds himſelf to be the ame Self which did ſuch or ſuch an 
Action ſome Ycars ſince, by which he comes to be happy or mi- 
ſerable now. - In all which Account of Selſ the ſame numerical 
Subſtance is not conſidered as making the ſame Se,; but the 
ſame continued Conſoiòuſneſs, in which ſeveral SubRances may 
have been united, and again ſeparated from it; whieh, whilſt 

hey continued. in a vital Union with that wherein this Conſei- 
ouſneſs then reſided, made a Part of that ſameè Sf. Thus any 
Part of our Bodies vitally united to that Which is +confeipus- in 
us, makes a Part of our ſelvns but upon Separation from tlie 
vital Union, by which that Conſciouſneſs is communicated, that 
which a Moment ſince was Part of our ſeluss, is now no more 
ſo, than a Part of another: Man's H is a Part of me; and it is 
not impoſſible but in a little Time may become a real Part of ano- 
ther Perſon; and ſo we have the ſame numerical Subſtance be- 
come a Part of two different Pefſons, and the ſame Petſon pre- 
ſerved under the Change of various Subſtances. Could we ſup- 


poſe any Spirit whollyſſtript of all its Memory or Oonſciouſneſs 


of paſt Actions, as we find our Minds always are of à great Part 
of ours, and ſometimes of them all, the Union or Separation of 
ſuch a ſpiritual Subſtance would make no Variation of perſonal 
Identity, any more than that of any Particle of Matter does. 
Any Subſtance vitally united to the preſent thinking Being, is a 
Part of that very ſame Self which now eis; any Thing united to 
it by a Conſciouſneſs of former Actions, makes alſo a Part of 
. the ſame Self, which is the ſame both then and now. 
i tt 2: F. 26. Perſon, as I take it, is the Name for this 
- Perſon, a % Self. Where-ever a Man finds what he calls 
reiſict Term. pre 5 there I think another may ſay is the 
i 3665. 221 ln 7 ms It is a forenſick Perm,  appropria- 
tia; Aclions and their Merit, and fo belongs only to ai rr 
EE DE | | EE : Cents 
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Agent 8 eapable of Jaws and Happineſs cand; Miſery P This f 
Perſonality extends itſe/f) beyond preſent ꝶuiſtence te;what is 
paſt,dnly:by Conſciouſneſs, whereby it hscgmes concerned and 
accountable; owns and imputes to te . Actions, juſt upon 
the ſame Ground, and for the ſame Reaſon, that it des cthe 
preſent. ,:Ail/which is ſounded in a Coneaxn for Happigęeſa, the 
unavoldable Concomitatit-of Conſciouſneſs g that which is con- 
ſcidqus: af: NMeaſure and Pain, deſiring that tkat S that · is con- 
ſciqus ſhould be bappy. And therefore whatever; ꝓaſt Actions 
it cannot reconcile, or appropriate to that preſent Seif by Con- 
ſciouſneſs, it can be no more concerned in, than if they had 
never bern done: And to receive Pleaſure or Pain, i. e. Reward 
or Puniſnment, on the Account of any ſuch, Action, is all one, 
as to be made happy or miſerable in its firſt, Being, without 
any Demeritꝭ at all. For ſuppoſing a Man puniſhed now for 
what he had done in another Life, whereof: he could be made 
to have no Conſeiouſneſs at all; What Difference is there be- 
tween that. Puniſhment, and being created miſerable? And 1 
therefore, conformable to this, the Apaſtle tells us, that at the 1 


great Day, when every one ſhall receive according to his Doings, Wi 
the Setrets F ail Hearts ſhall: be laid open. The. Sentence ſhall. IEF 
be juſtified by the Conſciouſneſs all Perſons ſhall have, that 6 
they themſeluet, in what Bodies ſoever they appear, or what Sub- 164 
ſtances ſoever that Conſciouſneſs adheres to, are the ſame that 1 
committed thaſe Actions, and deſerve that Puniſhment for them. Vee. 7 ; 
§. 27. I am apt enough to think I have, in treating of this 1 
Subject, made ſome Suppoſitions that will look ſtrange to 1 
ſome Readers, and poſſibly they ate ſo in themſelves: But yet 1 
think, they are ſuch as are pardonable in this Ignorance we 1 
are in of the Nature of that thinking Thing that is in us, and 9 
which we loak on as awy/etves. Did we know what it was, if 


or how itiwas-4ied-tq-a certain Syſtem! of fleeting Animal-Spi- 
rits ; or whether:it could, or could not perform its Operations 

of Thinking ande Memory out of a Body organized as ours is; 
and whether it has/pleaſed God, that no one ſuch Spirit ſhall 
eyer be:united to any but one ſuch Body, upon the right Con- 

ſtitution of whoſe Organs its Memory ſhould depend; we might 

ſee the Abſurdity of ſome of thoſe Suppoſitions I have made. 
But taking, as we ordinarily now do (in the Dark concerning 
theſe Matters) the Soul of a Man, for an immaterial Subſtance, 

independent from Matter, and indifferent alike to it all, there 
can from the Nature of Things be no Abſurdity at all to ſup- 

-Poſe, that the ſame Soul may, at different Times, be united 
t different Bodies, and with them make up, for that Time, 
„ wo Ta. ST 73 +9 1 vhs 112281 F 3 SF One 
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one Man; as well as we ſuppoſe a Part of a Sheep's Body yeſ- 2 
terday, ſhould be a Part of a Man's Body to-morrowj*ant1n-» 


that Union make up a vital „ a8 well as: 
it did of his Ram. ; : | SIZED FUG 


; + „ 5+ £4 £ 
The Difficulty $. 28. To conclude, whatever Subſtanee be. 
From ill Uſe of gins to exiſt, it muſt, during its ſtence,; ge- 


Names. ceſſarily be the ſame: Whate 


Mode begins to exiſt, during its Exiſtence, it is the fame: And 
ſo, if the Compoſition be of diſtin Subſtances, And different 
Modes, the ſame Rule holds. Whereby it will appear, that the 


Difficulty or Obſcurity that has been about this Matter, rather 


riſes from the Names ill uſed, than from any Obſcurity in 
Things themſelves. For whatever makes the ſpecifick Idea, 
to which the Name is applied, if that Idea be ſteadily kept to, 
the Diſtinction of any Thing into the ſame, and divers, will 


eaſily be conceived, and there can ariſe no Doubt about it. 


e #5. $. 29. For ſuppoſing a rational Spirit be the 


. Idea of a Man, tis eaſy to know what is the 
4 7 * | 

2 5 fame Man, viz. the fame Spirit, whether ſepa- 
| rate or in a Body, will be the ſame Man. Sup- 

poſing a rational Spirit vitally united to a Body of a certain Con- 


tormation of Parts to make a Man, whilft that rational Spirit, 
with that vital Conformation of Parts, though continned in 2 


fleeting ſucceſſive Body, remains, it will be the ſame Man. But 


if to any one the Idea of a Man be but the vital Union of Parts 
in a certain Shape; as long as that vital Union and Shape re- 


mains, in a Concrete no otherwiſe the ſame, but by à conti- 
nued Succeſſion of fleeting Particles, it will be the ſam: Man. 
For whatever be the Compoſition, whereof the complex Idea 


is made, whenever Exiſtence makes it one particular Thing 
under any Denomination, the ſame Exiftence” continued pre- 
{erves it the ſame Individual under the fame Denomination, *.. - 
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The Doctrine of Identity and Diverſity contained in this 


chapter, the Biſhop of Vorceſier pretends to be inconſiſtent wich 
the Doctrines of the Chriſtian Faith, concerning the Reſurrection 
of the Dead. His Way of arguing from it, is this; He Tays, the 
Reaſon of belicwing the Ræſurrecticu of the fame Body, upon Mr. 3 
| | | Grounds; 
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Crounds, is from the Idea of Idemity. To which our | 
Author anſwers: Give me Leave, my Lord, to n bis 34 
ſay, that the Rea/on of believing an Article of the Tetter to the 
Chriſtian Faith (ſuch as your Lordſhip. is here ſpeak- Biſhop o 
ing.of) to me, and upon my Grounds, is its being a Worceſter, 
Pe of Divine Revelation: ö Upon this Ground I be- p. 167, &c. 
lieved it, before I either writ that Chapter of Jdintity 
and Diverfity, and before I ever 3 of 'thoſe Propoſitions which 
your Lordſhip quotes out of that 
Ground I believe it ſtill; and not from my Idea of Identity. This 
Saying of your Lordſhip's, therefore, being a Propoſition neither 
ſelf-evident, nor allowed by me to be true, remains to be proved. 
So that your Foundation failing, all your large Superſtructure built 
thereon, comes to nothing. 

But, my Lord, before we OT any farther, I crave Leave hum- 
bly to repreſent to your Lo ha that I thought you undertook 
to make ent that my Notion of Ideas was inconfeftent <vith the Ar- 
ticks of "the" \ Chriſtian Faith. But that which your Lordſhip in- 
ſtances in here, is not, chat T yet know, an Article of the Chriſtian 
Faith, The RefarreBion't's * the Dead I acknowledge to be an 
Article 'of + the Chriſtian + Faith : But that the Re/urre&ion of the 
/ame Body, in your Lordſhip's Senſe of the ſame Body, is an 
Article e Feues Fenn. is at, I confeſs, I do not yet 


know; 1 

In the þ N Teſtament 8 3 think, are contained all the 
Articles, ff the C e Farm) T, 1 Pad our Saviour and the Apoſtles to 
preach "the *Re/urre#ion of the' Dead, and the Reſurrection from the 
Bead, in wan) Plates? But I do not remember any Place where the 
Reſurrectiom r \ fame Bouy is ſo much as mentioned. Nay, which 


is very remarkable in the Caſe; I do not remember in any Place of 
the New Feſtament (where the general Reſurrection at the laſt Day is 
ſpoken; of) any ſuch Expreſſion __ Reed of the Zech, much 
leſs. . #he Jame Body. Ming 4: 25 
a the, general 7 cfureion at ts: ft Day : Becauſe, 1 
the Refarr particular Perſons, 8 upon our 
| 1 ee is- guts as the W 

e Graves vert . and many Bodies 27 * Matt. xxvii. 
Saints,” "nbbith' pe, "aroſe, and came out of the 5 2, 53. 
Graves. after his Refurrefion, and went into the 
Holy City,” and appeared to many: Of which peculiar Way of 
ſpeaking of this Reſurrection, the Paſſage itſelf gives a Reaſon in 
theſe Words, appeared to many, i. e. thoſe who. ſlept, appeared, 1a 
as to be known to be riſen. But this could not be known, un- 
leſs they brought with them the Evidence, that they were , thoſe 
who had been dead; whereof there were theſe two Proofs, their 
Graves were opened, and their Bodies not only gone out of them, 


but appeared to be the” ſame to thoſe who had known them for- 
merly 


apter; and upon the ſame 
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merly alive, and knew them to be dead and buried. For if they 


kad been thoſe who had been dead ſo long, that all who knew them 
once alive, were now. gone, thoſe to whom they appeared might 
have known them to be Men; but could not have known: they 
were riſen from the Dead, becauſe they never knew they had been 
dead. All that by their appearing they could haye knomn, was, 


that they were ſo many living Strangers, of whoſe Reſurrection 


they knew nothing. *Twas neceſſary therefore, that they ſnould 
come in ſuch Bodies, as might in Make and Size, Se., appear to 
be the ſame they had before, that they might be known to thoſe of 
their Acquaintance, whom they appeared to. And it is probable 
they were ſuch as were newly dead, whoſe Bodies were not yet diſ. 
ſolved and diſſipated; and therefore, tis particularly ſaid here, (dif. 
ferently from what is ſaid of the general Reſurrection) that their Bodies 
aroſe; becauſe they were the ſame that were then lying in their 
Graves, the Moment before they roſe. „ 

But your Lordſhip endeavours to prove it muſt be the /ame Body. 
And let us grant that your Lordſhip, nay, and others too, think 
you have proved it ut be the ſame Body: Will you therefore 
ſay, that he holds what is inconſiſtent with an Article of Faith, 


who having never ſeen this your Lordſhip's Interpretation, of the 


Scripture, nor your Reaſons for the /ame Body, in your Senſe of 


Same Bedy; or, if he has ſeen them, yet nat underſtanding them, 


or not perceiving the Force of them, believes what the Scripture 
propoſes to him, viz. That at the laſt Day the Dead ſhall be. raiſed, 


without determining whether it ſhall be with the very ſame Bodies 


Faith. PEP Boe tas 2 
But your Lordſhip argues, it muſt be the ſame Body; which, as 

| you explain /ame Body“, is not the ſame individual 

* P. 34, 35. Particles of Matter, which were united at the Point of 


Death; nor the ſame Particles of Matter, that the Sin- 


uci had at the Time of the Commiſſion of his Sius: But that it 


mf} be the ſame material Subſtance which <wwas witally united to the Soul 


here ; i. e. as I underſtand it, the ſame individual Particles of Matter, 
which were, ſome Time or other during his Life here, vitally united 
ty bis Soul. . | 3 IT 
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Your firſt Argument to prove, that ir mut be the Jane Boay in 
this Senſe of the /ame Body, is taken f from theſe 
Words of our Saviour, All that are in the Graves Þ7 John v. 28, 
fhall' hear his Voice, and ſhall come forth. + From 29. 
whence” your Lordſhip argues, That theſe Words, | 
all that" are in their Graves, relate to no other Sub- f P. 37. 
Hanct than <vhat æꝛuat united to the Soul in Lift ; 
becauſe af different Subance cannot be ſaid to be in the Graves, and 
10 came out of - them. Which Words of your Lordſhip's, if they 
prove any Thing, prove that the Soul too is lodged in the Grave, 
and raiſed out of it at the laſt Day. For your Lordſhip ſays, Can 
a different Subſtance be ſaid to be in the Graves, and come out of them? 
So that, according to this Interpretation of theſe Words of our Sa- 
viour No other Subſtance being raiſed, but what hears his Voice; 
and 20 other Sulſtance hearing his Voice, but what being called, 
comes out of the Grave; and xo other Sub/tance coming out of the 
Grave, but What was in the Grave; any one muſt conclude, that 
the Soul, unleſs it be in the Grave, will make no Part of the 
Perſon: that: is. \raifed 3 " un/e/5,", as your Loraſiip argues againſt 
me *,: You cas make it ont, that a SubPance which 
never wwas'in the Grade may come out of it, or that the. P. 37. 

Soul is 0 Subftlance. 

But ſetting aſſde the Geh aner of the Soul, another Thing that 
will- make any one doubt, Whether this your Interpretation of our 
Sayiour's Words be neceſſarily to be received as their true Sense, iS, 
That it will not: he very eaſily reconciled to your ä 
ſaying §, you do not mean by the ſame Body, 5 P. 34 
The ſame inividuul Particle, zꝛbbich were united 
at the Point of Death And yet, by: this Interpretation of our 
Saviour's. Words, yen can mean no other Particles but ſuch as 
were united at the Peint of Death; becauſe you mean no other 
Subſftance but What comes out of the Grave; and no Subſtance, no 
Particles came ont, you ſay, but what were in the Crave; and I 
think; your Lordſhip will not ſay, that the Particles that were ſepa- 
rate from the Body - by Perſpi. ation before the Point of Death, were 
laid up in the Grave. | 

But your Lordſhip,* I find, has an Anſwer to 
this, wiz. Thar by* comparing hit with other Places, P. 37. 
you” find that: the Words [of our Saviour above 
quoted] are to be underſtood of the "Subſtance of the ;" 5m ta. 8 n 
the Soul mas united, and not 10 (I ſuppoſe: your: Lordlhip writ, . 90 
66% individual Particles, i. e. thoſe individual Part; T's th A 
in the Grave at the Reſurrection. For ſo they mu x > {pa 
make your Lordſhip's Senſe entire, and to the Popos of — 5 
Anſwer here: And then, methinks, this laſt Senſe of our Saviour's 
Words given by your Lordſhip, wholly overturns the Senſe 
which you have giren of chem above, where from thoſe Words 


you 


to 

4 
1 
1 
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you preſs the Belief of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, by 
this ſtrong Argument, that a Sub/ftance could not, upon hearin 3 
the Voice of Chriſt, come out of the Grat, which aua never inthe 
Grave. There (as far as I can underſtand your Words) your 
Lordſhip argues, that our Saviour's Words muſt be underſtood of 


the Particles in the Grave, anle/5, as your Lordſhip ſays, one 


can make it out, that a Subſtance which never <vns in "the Grave, 
may come out of it. And here your Lordſhip expreſſy ſays, That 
our Saviour's Words are to be underſiood of the Subſtance uf that Bo. 
dy, to wwhich the Soul was [at any Time) united, and not to thoſe indi. 
vidual Particles that are in the Grave. Which put together, ſeems 


to me to ſay, That our Saviour's Words are to be underſtood of 


thoſe Particles only that are in the Grave, and not of thoſe Par- 
ticles only which are in the Grave, but of others alſo, which have 


at any Time been witally united to the Soul, but never were in the 


Grave. e . 
The next Text your Lordſhip brings to make the Ręſurrecrion 
of the ſame Body, in your Senſe, an Article of 

Faith, are theſe Words of St. Paul; For aue mt 
| all appear before the Tudgment-Seat , - Chrif, 
that every one may receive the Things dune in his Body, accuruing 15 
that he hath done, whether it be good or bud. To 
+ P. 38. which your Lordſhip ſubjoins + this Queſtion : 
| Can theſe Words be underflood of any other material 
Subftance, but that Body in which theſe Things were done Anſwer, 
A Man may ſuſpend his determining the Meaning of the Apoſtle 
to be, that a Sinner ſhall ſuffer for Fs Sins in the very /ame' Body 
wherein he committed them: Becauſe St. Paal does not fay 
he ſhall have the very /ame Body when he ſuffers, that hie had 
when he ſinned. The Apoſtle fays indeed, done in his Body. The 
Body he had, and did Things in, at Five or Fifteen, was, no 
doubt, his Body, as much as that, which he did Things in at 
Fifty, was his Body, though his Body were not he very ſame Body 
at thoſe different Ages: And ſo will the Body, which he ſhall have 


® 2 Cor. v. 10. 


after the Reſurrection, be his Body, though it be not the very 


fame with that, which he had at Five, or Fifteen, or Fifty. He 
that at Threeſcore is broke on the Wheel, for a Murder he 
committed at Twenty, is puniſhed for what he did in his Body, 
though the Body he has, 7. e. his Body at Threeſcore, - be not the 
ſame, 1. e. made up of the ſame individual Particles of Matter, 
that that Body was, which he had forty Vears before. When 
your Lordſhip has reſolved with yourſelf, what that ſame im- 
mutable He is, which at the laſt Judgment 'ſhall receive the 


Things done in his Body, your Lordſhip will eaſily ſee, "that | 


the Body he had when an Embryo in the Womb, when a Child 


playing in Coats, when a Man marrying a Wife, and when | 


Bed-rid dying of a Conſumption, and at laſt, which he — | 
ave | 


8 
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have after his ReſurreQion, are each of them 4is Body, though 
neither of them be the /ame Bogy, the one with the other. 
But farther, to your Lordſtup's Queſtion, Can 1he/e Words be un- 
derflaed of any other material Subſtance, but that Body in which theſe 
Things were done © I anſexer, Theſe Words of St. Paul may be un 
derſtood of another material Subſtance, than that Body in which theſe 
Things were. done, becauſe your Lordſhip teaches me, and gives 
me a ſtrong Reaſon fo to underſtand them. Your 
Lordſhips ſays, '* That ven do not /ay the ſame Par- P. 34. 
ticles of Matter, which. the Sinzer had at the very Time | 
of the Gommiſſion of his Sint, ſpall be raiſed at the laſt Day. And 
your Lordſhip gives this Reaſon for it: + For 1 45 
then a long Sinner muſt baue a vaſt Body, confidering Þ+ P. 35. 
the , continyal - ſpending of Particles by Perſpiration. | 
Now, my, Lord, if the Apoſtle's Words, as your Lordſhip. would 
argue, cannot be under ſtood of any other material Subſtance, but that 
Boay in which. theſe Things avere done; and no Body, upon the Re- 
moval or Change of ſome; of the Particles that at any Time 
make it up; is the ſame material Subſtance, or the ſame Bo- 
dy 3 It will, I think; thence follow, that either the Sinner muſt 
have all the ſame individual Particles vitally. united to his Sout 
when he ig, raiſed, that. he had vitally united to his Soul when 
he ſmnned ; gr elſe St. Pauls Words here cannot be underſtood 
to mean t amt Body in cubich the Things were done. For if there 
were ether, Particles of. Matter in the Body, wherein the Things 
were. done; than, in tha: Which is raiſed, that which is raiſed can- 
not be. ahbe fate Body i hich they were done: Unleſs that a- 
lone, which, has juſt all the ſame individual Particles when any 
Action ig, done, being the ſame Body wherein it was done, that 
alſo, Which has nqtythe ame individual Particles wherein that 
Action Wag done, can he the ſame Body wherein it was done; 
which is u Effact to! make the ſame Body ſometimes to be the 
ſame, and ſametimes not-the-ſame, | + = 

Your, Lordſhip thinks.it ſaffices.to make the /ame Body, to have 
not all, but no other, Particles of Matter, but ſuch as were ſome 
time or qther vitally united to the Soul before: But fuch a Bo- 
dy, made up of Part of the Particles ſome time or other vitally 
united tg the Soul, is no more the ſame Body wherein the Acti- 
ons were done in the diſtant Parts of the long Sinner's Lite, than 
that is the ſame Body in which a Quarter, or Half, or three 
Quarters of the ſame Particles, that made it up, are wanting. 
For Example, A Sinner has ated here in his Body an hundred 
Years ;, he is raiſed at the laſt Day, but with what Body? The 
ame, fays your Lordſhip, that he acted in; becauſe St. Paul 
lays, he muſt receive the Things done in his Body. What therefore 
malt his Body at the Reſurrection conſiſt of? Muſt it conſiſt of 
all the Particles: of Matter that have ever been vitally united to 
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his Soul? For they, in Succeſſion, have all of chem made up 
his Body wherein he did bee Thing: No, ſays 
1 P. 35. - 


your Lordſhip, f that would make his Body too 

wa/?; it ſuffices to make the ſame Body in which 
the Things were done, that it conſiſts of ſome of the Particles, 
and no other, but ſuch as were, ſome Time during his Life, vital. 
iy united to his Soul. But, according to this Aceoant,” 47s Bo- 
dy at the Reſurrection being, as your Lordſhip' ſeems to limit 
it, near the ſame Size it was in ſome Part of his Life,” it will be 
no more the /ame Body in which the Things avere done in the di. 
ſtant Parts of his Life, than that is the me Body, in which Half, 
or three Quarters, or more of the individual Matter that then 


made it up, is now wanting. For Example, Let Bis Body at fif. 


ty Years old conſiſt of a Million of Parts: five hundred thou- 
ſand at leaſt of thoſe Parts will be different from thoſe which 


made up his Body at ten Years, and at an hundred. 80 that to 


take the numerical Particles, that made up his Body at fifty, or 
any other Seaſon of his Life, or to gather them promiſcuouſly 
out of thoſe which at different Times have ſucceſſively been vi- 
tally united to his Soul, they will no more make the ſame Bo- 
dy, which was His, wherein ſome of his Actions were done, than 
that is the ſame Body, which has but half the ſame Particles: 
And yet all your Lordſhip's Argument here for the ſame Body, 
is, becauſe St. Paul ſays it muſt be hi, Body, in *whith theſe 


Things were done; which it could not be, am other” Subftante | 
a vbere joined to it, i. e. if any other Particles of Matter made up 
the Body, which were not vitally united to the Soul when the 

; 549%} 114 #1 9 


Action was done, „ i 
Again, your Lordſhip ſays, f That you "do nt 
1. 24 Jay the ſame individual Particles ſhall make up the 
Body at the Reſurrection] wwhith were wiited" at the 
Point of Death, for there muſt be a great Alteration in tbem in a lin- 
gering Diſeaſe, as if @ fat Man fallt. into à Conſumption,” Becauſe, 
*tis likely, your Lordſhip thinks theſe Particles of à decrepit, 
waſted, withered Body, would be too few, or "unfit to make 
ſuch a plump, ſtrong, vigorous, 'well-ſized Body, as it has plea- 


ſed your Lordſhip to proportion out in your Thoughts to Men 


at the Reſurrection; and therefore ſome ſmall Portion of the 
Particles formerly united vitally to that Man's Soul, ſhall” be re- 
aſſumed to make up his Body to the Bulk your Lordfhip judges 
convenient; but the greateſt Part of them fhall be left out, to 


avoid the making his Body more vaft than your Lordſhip thinks 


will be fit, as appears by theſe your *Lordſhip's 
„ Words immediately following, wiz.” f That you 
do not ſay the ſame Particles the Sinner had at th! 
every Time of Commiſſion of his Sins; for then a long Sinner muſt hav? 4 
v Body. | | | 1 
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5 ur then, pray, Lord, what muſt an Embryo do, who d in 
0 in a few 8 his Body was vitally oe do to his Soul? 
has no Particles o Ma 575 which were formerly vitally united to 
it, to make up his Bot of « hat Size and Proportion which your 
Lordihip ſeems to require, in . Bodies at the Reſurrection? Or muſt 
we believe he Mall remz r with that ſmall Pittance of Mat- 
tar, and chat et imperfect Body to Eternity, becauſe it is an Ar- 
ticle of Faith, to. believe the Rilerreaion of the very Jame Body, af 
ade up of 175 ſuch Particles as have been vitally uni ted to the 
rp For, if it be ſo, as your . Lordſhip. ſays, | 
129 Life is 185 "Refale of the Union of Soul and f P. 43. 
Hays, it, will, foll ow, That the Body of an Embryo | 
dying 152 be. Woah 5 ay be very little, not the thoufandch Part of 
any, dl * or e 1 ye 7 e and 5 
i orm it as, Life, and Lie it the Reſult of the 
7 55 W the Body; an "EF that ſhall die either 
by the; zuntimeſy Death of the Mother, or by any other Accident, 
prelentiy after it has Life, muſt, according to your Lordſhip's Doc- 
rings remain, a, Man not an 2 long to Eternity; beckuſe there 
are ngt Par articles .of N atter, formerly united to his Soul, to make 
him Digger» e ng o ber can be made uſe of to that Purpoſe: 
Though: What greater -ongruit the Soul hath with any Particles 
of Matter w ch. were once Vit 7 united to it, but are now ſo no 
longer, than, it hath with Particles of Matter which it was never 
| 11 4 Wel E kgd, 0 determine, if that ſhould be de- 


72 and not EY few other the like Conſequences, one may 
ſee i ervice they do to Religion, and the Chriftian Doctrine, 
hac raiſe Qu ions, and make Articles of Faith about the Ręſar- 
redtion of t be /c ame Body, where the Scripture ſays nothing of the 
amg; een or if it daes, it is with no ſmall Repri- 

mang * to. Go e Who wake ſuch an Enquiry. Put 1 Cor. xv. 
ſome Man cuil. ſay, (How are the Dead raiſed up ? 35, &C. 

and wuith auh Bach do they come? Thou Fool, that 

cobich ho fexveſt, is. not quickened, except it die. And that obich 
tho fexweſ, thou Jeane not that Body that ſhall be, but bare Grain, 
it' may; chance of + Wheat, or of ſome other Grain. Bat God giveth it 
a Vedy, as it bath plea/ed-him. Words, I ſhould think, ſufficient to 
deter; us from determining any Thing for or againſt the ſame Body's 
bein 0 wn at the laſt Day. It ſuffices, that all the Dead Gall be 
* and every one appear and anſwer for the Things done in this 
Life, and receive according to the Things he hath done in his Bod Y, 
whether good or bad. , He that believes this, and has faid nothing 
inconũſtent beau I preſume may and muſt be acquitted from 
being guilty. 10 a Ong iu ent cyith the Article of the Refar- 
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But your Lordſhip, to prove 15e Refurre&ion of the fame Body to 
| be an Article of Faith, farther aſks, + How could it 


P. 38. be ſaid, if any other Subſtance be joined to the Soul 


at the Reſurrection, as its Body, that they were the 


Things done in or by the Body? Anſw. Joſt as it may be ſaid of a 
Man at an hundred Years old, that 


ath then another Subſtance 
joined to his Soul, than he had at twenty, that the Murder or 
Drunkenneſs he was guilty of at twenty, <were Things" dine in the 
Body How by the Body comes in here, I do not ſee. 
Your Lordſhip adds, And St. Paul's Diſpute about the Manner of 
raiſing the Body, might ſoon have ended, if there were no Neceſſity of 
the ſame Body. Anja. When I underſtand what Argument there is 
in theſe Words to prove the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, with- 
out the Mixture of one new Atom of Matter, I ſhall know what to ſay 
to it. In the mean Time this I underſtand, That St. Paul would 


have put as ſhort an End to all Diſputes about this Matter, if he had 
ſaid, That there was a Neceſſity of the ſame Body, or that it ſhould 


be the ne Body. | „ 
| a The next Text of Scripture you bring for the 
2 Cor. xv. ſame Body is, f If there: be b Neſurrectiůon of 1h: 
10. Dead, then. is not Chrift raiſed. From which 
SP, 38. your "Lordſhip argues, It ſeems then other' Bo- 
| dies are to be raiſed as his was. I grant other 
Dead, as certainly raiſed as Chriſt avas; for elſe his Reſurrection 
would he of no uſe to Mankind. But I do not ſee how it fol. 
lows, that they ſhall be raiſed with the /ame Body, as Chriſt was 
raiſed with the ſame Body, as your Lordſhip infers in theſe Words 
annexed ; And can there be any Doubt, whether his Body was the 


ame material Subſtance which vas united to his Soul before I an- 


ſwer, None at all; nor that it had juſt the ſame diſtinguiſhing Li- 
neaments and Marks, yea, and the ſame; Wounds that it had at the 
Time of his Death. If therefore your Lordſhip will argue from 
ether Bodies being raiſed as his <vas, That they muſt keep Propor- 
tion with his in Samene/s ; then we muſt believe, that every Man 
ſhall be raiſed-with the ſame Lineaments and other Notes of Diftin- 
ction he had at the Time of his Death, even with his Wounds yet 
open, if he had any, becauſe our Saviour was fo raiſed ;*which 
-- | ſeems to me ſcarce reconcileable with what your 


FP. 34. | Lordſhip ſays, + of a fat Man falling into'a Co. 


| /Jumption, and dying. | 5 

But whether it will conſiſt or no with your Lordſhip's Meaning 
in that Place, this to me ſeems a Conſequence that will need to be 
better proved, viz. That our Bodies muſt be raiſed the ſame, juſt #3 
our Saviour's was: Becauſe St. Paul ſays, if there be no Reſurrection 
of the Dead, then is not Chriſt riſen, For it may be a good Conle- 
quence, Chriſt is riſen, and therefore there ſhall be a Reſurrection of 
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the Dead; and yet this may not be a good Conſequence, Chriſt was 
raiſed with the ſame Body he had at his Death, therefore all Men 
ſhall be raiſed with the ſame Body they had at their Death, contrary 
to what your Lordſhip ſays concerning a fat Marx dying of a Con- 
amption. But the Caſe I think far different betwixt our Saviour, 
and thoſe to be raiſed at the laſt Day. Do r en 

1. His Body /axv nat Corruption, and therefore to give him ano- 


ther Body new moulded, mixed with other Particles, which were 


not contained in it as it lay in the Grave, whole and intire as it was 
laid there, had been to deſtroy his Body to frame him a new one 
without any Need. But why. with the remaining Particles of a 
Man's Body long ſince diſſolved and, mouldered into Duſt and Atoms, 
(whereof poſſibly a great Part may have undergone Variety of 
Changes, and entered into other Concretions, even in the Bodies of 
other Men) other new Particles of Matter mixed with them, may 
not ſerve. to make his Body again, as well as the Mixture of new 
and different Particles of Matter with the old, did in the Compaſs of 
his Life make hit Body, I think no Reaſon can be given. 

This may ſerve to ſhew,, Why, though the Materials of our Savi- 
our's Body were not changed at his Reſurrection; yet it does not 
follow, but that the Body of a Man dead and rotten in his Grave, 
or burnt, may at the laſt Day have ſeveral new Particles in it, and 
that without any Inconvenience: Since whatever Matter is 
vitally united to his Soul is t Body, as much as is that which 
v. united to it when he was born, or in any other Part of his 

iſe. ii en / £9 ot wal 

2. In the next Place, the Size, Shape, Figure, and Lineaments 
of our Saviour's Body, even to his Wounds, into which doubt- 
ing Thomas put his Fingers and his Hand, were to be kept in the 
raiſed Body of our Saviour, the ſame they were at his Death, to be 
a Conviction to his Diſciples, to whom he ſhewed himſelf, and 
who were to be Witneſſes of his Reſurrection, that their Maſter, 
the very ſame Man, was crucified, dead, and buried, and raiſed 
again; and therefore he was handled by them, and eat before them 
after he was riſen, to give them in all Points full Satisfaction that 
it was really he, the ſame, and not another, nor a Spectr Or Ap- 
parition of him: Though I do not think your Lordſhip will thence 
argue, That becauſe others are to be raiſed. as be was, therefore it is 
neceſſary to believe, that becauſe he eat after, his Reſurrection, 
others at the laſt Day ſhall eat and drink after they are raiſed from 
the Dead; which ſeems to me as good an Argument, as becauſe 
his undiffolved Body was raiſed out of the Grave, juſt as it there 
lay intire, without the Mixture of any new Particles; therefore 
the corrupted and conſumed Bodies of the Dead, at the Reſurrection, 
ſhall be new framed only out of thoſe ſcattered Particles which were 
once vitally united W without the leaſt Mixturt of any 
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one ſingle Atom of new Matter. But at the laſt Day, when all 
Men are raiſed, there will be no Need to be aſſured of any one 
particular Man's Reſurrection. Tis enough that every one ſhall 
appear before the judgment-Seat of Chriſt, to receive according to 
what he had done in his former Life; but in what Sort of Body he 
ſhall appear, or of what Particles made up, the Scripture having 
ſaid nothing, but that it ſhall be a ritual Body raiſed in Incorruptien, 
it is not for me to determine. e 
Your Lordſhip aſks, + Were they [who ſaw our 

FF. 39 Saviour after his Reſurre&ion] Wrrre//ts © only of 
| Some material Subſtance then united to his Soul? In 

anſwer, I beg vour Lordſhip to conſider, whether you ſuppoſe our 
Saviour was to be known to be the ſame Man (to the Witneſſes that 
were to ſee him, and teſtify his Reſurrection) by his Soul, that could 
neither be ſeen nor known to be the ſame ; or by his Body, that could 


be ſcen, and by the diſcernible Structure and Marks of it, be known | 


to be the ſame? When your Lordſhip has reſolved that, all that you 
ſay in that Page, will anſwer itſelf, But becauſe one Man cannot 
know another to be the ſame, but by the outward viſible Linea- 
ments, and ſenſible Marks he has been wont to be known and di- 
ſtinguiſned by, will your Lordſhip therefore argue, That the Great 
Judge, at the laſt Day, who gives to each Man, whom he raiſes, 


his new Body, ſhall not be able to know who is who, unleſs he 


give to every one of them a Body, juſt of the ſame Figure, Size 
and Features, and made up of the very ſame individual Particles he 
had in his former Life? Whether ſuch'a Way' of arguing for the 
ReſurreFicn of the ſame Body, to be ar Article sf Faith, contributes 
much to the ſtrengthening the Credibility of the Article of the 
+ har of the Dead, I ſhall leave to the Judgment of 

Others. f | 15 c % .7885.-419790 
Farther, for the proving the Ræſurrection of th! 
ſarte Body, to be an Article of Faith, your Lord- 
f ſhip ſays, f Put the Apoſtle infifts upon the” Reſur- 
rection of ' Chriſt, act merely as an Argument ' of © the Poſſpbility of 
ours, but of the Certainty ef it; + becauſe he role, 


+P. 40. 


+ 1 Cor. xv. as the Firſt-Fruits; Chriit the Firſt-Fruits, after- 
20, 23. wards they that are Chriſt's at his Coming. An/w. 


| No doubt, /e Neſurrection of Obriſt is à Proof of 
the Certainty of cur Reſurrection. But is it therefore a Proof of the 
Reſurrection of the ſame Body, conſiſting of the ſame individual 
Particles which concurred to the making up of our Body here, 
without the Mixture of any one other Particle of Matter? I con- 

feſs I ſee no ſuch Conſequence. 
But your Lordſhip goes on: || St. Pay! wa; 
aware of the Objetions in Men's Minds, about tht 
Reſurrterien of the ſame Body; and "tis of great Conſequence as 10 f. 
= Arlicity 


P. 40. 
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Article, 0 fhew upon what Grounds he proceeds. But ſome Men will 


fay, How are the Dead raiſed: up, and with what Body do they come? 
Firſt, he ſbeaus, that the ſeminal Parts of Plants are wongerfully im- 
proved :by the ordinary Providence of Gad, in the Manner of their Ve- 
getation. Anfaver. I do not perfectly underſtand, what it is for the 
ſeminal Parts of Plants to be avonderfully improved by the ordinary Pro- 
vidence 'of God, in the Manner of their Vegetation: Or elſe, perhaps, 
I ſhould better ſee how this here tends to the Proof of the Re/ur- 
rection .of the ſame Body, in your Lordſhip's Senſe. . 
It continues, + They ſow bare Grain of Wheat, 
or of ſome other Grain, but God giveth it a Bo- P. 40. 
dy, as it hath pleaſed: him, and to every Seed his s 
own Body. Here, ſays your Lordſhip, 7s an Identity of the mate- 
rial Subſtance ſuppoſed. ' It may be ſo, But to me a Diverlity of 
the material Subſtance,” i. e. of the component Particles, is here /up- 
peſed, or in direct Words ſaid. For the Words i 
of St. Paul taken all together, run thus, That V. 37 
which thou ſoaueſt, thou ſorueſt not that Body which. 2 
all be, but bare Grain; and ſo on, as your Lordſhip has ſet down 
in the Remainder of them. From which Words of St. Paul, the 
natural Argument ſeems to me to ſtand thus: If the Body that is put 
in the Earth in ſowing, is not that Body æuhich fall be, then the 
Body that is put in the Grave, 7s not that, 1. e. the ſame Body that 
joall be. | | | 7 
But your Lordſhip proves it to be the /ame Body by theſe three 
Gre Words of. the Text, To 100 TO, which 1 
rour Lordſhip interprets thus, & That proper Body FP. 40. 
which belongs to it. Anſwer. Indeed by thoſe Greet 1 
Words d ö Sdαν, whether our Tranſlators have rightly ren» 
dered them his own Body, or your Lordſhip more rightly that proper 
lady ⁊ohich belongs to it, I formerly underſtood. no more but this, 
that in the Production of Wheat, and other Grain from Seed, God 
continued every Species diſtin, ſo that from Grains of Wheat 
ſown, Root, Stalk, Blade, Ear, Grains of Wheat were produced, 
and not thoſe of Barley; and ſo of the reſt, which I took to be the 
Meaning of to every Seed his own Body. No, fays your Lordſhip, 
theſe Words prove, That to every Plant of Wheat, and to every 
Grain of Wheat produced in it, is given he proper Body that be- 
longs to it, which is the ſame Body with the Grain that was ſown. 
Aatcber. This, I eonfeſs, I do not underſtand; becauſe I do not 
underſtand how one individual Grain can be the /ame with twenty, 
füty, or an hundred individual Grains; for ſuch ſometimes is the 


. ; 
3 4 


Inc-eaſe, | „ 3a42 

But your Lordſhip proves it. For, ſays your 
oralhip, f Every Seed having that Body in little, ; P. 40. 
which 7s afterwards /o much enlarged; and in Grain 

| 8 lbb 


Lordſhip mean by it the Grain zhat is ſown? But that is not what 
rained in the Seed that is ſown, dies not: Or does your Lordſhip 
rained in the Seed that is ſown, and therefore could not be ſpoke of 


that the lame, or not the ſame with any other, when thoſe which 
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the Seed is corrupted before its Germination ; but it hath its proper or. 
ganical Parts, which make it the ſame Body with that which it 
grows up 4o. For although Grain be not divided into Lobes, as other 
Seeds are, yet it hath been found, by the moſt accurate Obſervations, 
that upon ſeparating the Membranes, theſe ſeminal Parts are diſcerned 
in them; which afterwards grow up to that Body which ave call 
Corn. In which Words I crave Leave to obſerve, that your Lord. 
ſhip ſuppoſes, that a Body may be erlarged by the Addition of an 
hundred or a thouſand Times as much in Bulk as its own Matter, and 
ys the /ame Beay; which, I confeſs, I cannot under. 
ſtand. | 8 
But in the next Place, if that could be ſo; and that the Plant, in 
its full Growth at Harveſt, increaſed by a thouſand or a million 
of Times as much new Matter added to it, as it had when it lay in 
little concealed in the Grain that was ſown, was the very fame Bo- 
dy; yet I do not think that your Lordſhip will ſay, that every 
minute, inſenſible, and inconceivably fmall Grain of the hundred 
Grains, contained in that little organized ſeminal Plant, is every one 
of them the very ſame with that Grain which contains that whole | 
little ſeminal Plant, and all thoſe inviſible! Grains in it. For then 
it will follow, that one Grain is the ſame with an hundred, and an 
hundred diſtinct Grains the ſame with one: Which 1 hall be able 
to aſſent to, when I can conceive, that all the Wheat in the World 
is but one Grain. | , JIRORN\ D- - 
For I beſeech you, my Lord, conſider what it is St. Paul here 
ſpeaks of: It is plain he ſpeaks of that aubich it ſown and dies, i. e. 
the Grain that the Huſbandman takes out of his Barn to ſow in his 
Field. And of this Grain St. Paul fays, that it 7s not that Body 
that ſhall be. Theſe two, vis. That which is ſown, and that Boch 
that ſhall be, are all the Bodies that St. Paul here ſpeaks of, to re- 
preſent the Agreement or Difference of Men's Bodies after the Re- 
ſurrection, with thofe they had before they died. Now, I crave 
Leave to aſk your Lordſhip, which of theſe Two is that little inviſi- 
ble ſeminal Plant, which your Lordſhip here ſpeaks of? Does your 


St. Paul ſpeaks of; he could not mean this embryonazed little Plant, 
for he could not denote it by theſe Words, that aubieh thou ſoru- 
%, tor that he ſays muſt die: But this little embryonared Plant, con- 


mean by it, the Body that ſhall be ? But neither by theſe Words, 
the Body that Hall be, can St. Paul be ſuppoſed to denote this in- 
ſenſible little embryonated Plant; for that is alreadv in Being, con- 


under the Name of the Bedy that ſhall be. And therefore, I con- 
feſs, I cannot ſee of what Uſe it is to your Lordſhip to introduce 
here this third Body, which St. Pan! mentions not, and to make 
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St. Paul ſpeaks of, are, as I humbly conceive, theſe two viſible ſen- 


ſible Bodies, the Grain ſown, and the Corn grown up to Ear; with 


neither of which this inſenſible ænbryonate Plant can be the ſame 
Body, unleſs an inſenſible Body can be the ſame Body with a ſenſible 
Body, and a little Body can be the ſame Body with one ten thouſand, 
or an hundred thouſand times as big as itſelf. So that yet, Iconfeſs, I 


ſee not the Ræſurrectiom of the fame Body proved, from theſe Words of 


St. Paul, to be an Article of. Faith, ; _ e f 

Your, Lordſhip goes on: * Sz. Paul indeed ſaith, 
That we ſow, not that Body that ſhall be; but be P. 4m. 
ſpeaks not of the Identity, but the Perfection it. 


Here my Underſtanding fails me again: For I cannot underſtand - 


St. Paul to ſay, That the ſame identical ſenſible Grain of Wheat, 
which was ſown. at Seed-time, is the very ſame with every Grain of 
Wheat in the Ear at Harveſt, that ſprang from it: Yet fo I muſt 
underſtand it, to make it prove, that the ſame ſenſible Body, that 
is laid in the Grave, ſhall bs the very ſame with that which ſhall be 
raiſed at the Reſurrection. For I do not know of any ſeminal Body 
in little, contained in the dead Carcaſe of any Man or Woman, 
which, as your Lordſhip ſays, in Seeds, having its proper organi- 
cal Parts, ſhall afterwverds be enlarged, and at the Reſurrection grow 
up into the,/ame Man. For I never thought of any Seed or ſeminal 
Parts, either of Plant or Animal, / wonderfully improved 7 the 
Providence of God, whereby the ſame Plant or Animal ſhould beget 
itſelf; nor ever heard, that it was by Divine Providence defigned 
to produce. the ſame Individual, but for the producing of fu- 
ture and diſtin&t Individuals, for the Continuation of the ſame 
Specien nm ß]«ꝶ'l.. 5 Sopot 
"vows Lordſhip's next Words are, + Aud al:hough 

there be. ſuch a 2 from the Grain itſelf, f P. 41. 
evhen it comes up to be perfect Corn, <vith Root, Stalk, © © 
Blade and Ear, that it may be ſaid to outward Appearance not to be the 
ſame Body; yet with regard to the ſeminal and organical Parts it is 
as much the ſame, as a Man grown up, is the ſame with the Embryo 


in the Womb. Anſwer, It does not appear by any Thing I can find 


in the Text, That St. Paul here compared the Body produced, 
with the /eminal and organical Parts, contained in the Grain it 
ſprang. from, but with the whole ſenſible Grain that was ſown. 
Microſcopes had not then diſcovered the little Z-mbrys Plant in 
the Seed; and ſuppoſing it ſhould have been revealed to St. Paul 
(though in the Scripture we find little Revelation of Natural 
Pailolaphy) yet an Argument taken from a Thing perfectly un- 
known to the Corinthians, whom he writ to, could be of no 


Manner of Uſe to them; nor ſerve at all either to inftra& or 


convince them. But granting that thoſe St. Paul writ to, 
knew it as well as Mr. Leruenboet; yet your Lordſhip thereby 
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are the ſame. 


Jimes yet farther, if a Man fhall ſay, (as your Lordſhip ſeems 


proves not the raiſing of the am hey; your Lordſhip ſays,” it is as 


much the /me [I crave leave to add Body] as a Man grown up 


75: the ſame (/ame\what, I beſeech:your Lordſhip?) worth the Embryo in 


the Wiemb. For that thè Body of the Embryo in the Womb, and Body 
of the Man grown up, is the /ame Body, I think no one will ſay ; 
unleſs he can perſuade himſelf; that a Body that is not the hundredth 


Part of another, is the ſame with that other; which I think no one 
will do, till having renounced this dangerous Way by Ideas of Think- 
ing and Reaſoning, he has learnt to ſay, that a Part and the Whole 


Your Lordſhip goes on, 4 And although many 


IP. 41. Arguments may be uſed to prove, that a Man is not 


| the ſame, becauſe Life, which depends upon the Courſe 
of the Blood, and the Manner of Keſpiration, and Nutrition, is jo 
different in both States; yet that Man  wwould be thought ridiculous, 


that fheuld ſeriouſly affirm, That it ava: not the ſame Man. And 


your Lordſhip ſays, I grant that the Variation of great Parcels ef 
Matter in Plants, alters not the Identity: And that the Organiza- 
lion of the Parts in one coherent Body, pariaking of one common Life, 
makes the Tdentity of a Plant. Anſaver. My Lord, I think the 

3 Queſtion is not about the ame Man, but the 
Eſſay, B. 2. ſame Bedy. For though I do fay, (ſomewhat dif- 
C. 27. §. 4. ferently from what your Lordſhip ſets down as my 


Mords here) That that which has ſuch an Or- 


ganization, as is fit to receive and diſtribute Nouriſhment, ſo as 
< to continue and frame the Wood, Bark, and Leaves, c. of a 
„Plant, in which conſiſts the vegetable Life, continues. to be the 
ſame Plant, as long as it partakes of the ſame Life though that 
Life be communicated to new Particles of Matter, vitally united to 
« the living Plant:“ yet JI do not remember, that I any where ſay, 
That a Plant, which was once no biggerthan an Oaten Straw, and 
afterwards grows to be above a Fathom about, is the /ame Body, 
though it be il the ane Plant. FFP 

The well-known Free in Epping Foreſt, called the King's Oar, 
which, from not weighing an Ounce at ſirſt, grew to have many 
Tons of Timber in it, was all along the ſame Oak, the very 
Jame Plant; but no-body, I think, will ſay that it was the /am? 


« 


Body when it weighed a. Ton, as it was when it weighed. but an 


Ounce, unleſs he has a Mind t) ſignalize himſeif by « ſaying, 


That that is the /ame' Body, which has a | thouſand Particles of 


different Matter in it, for one Particle that is the ſame ; which 
is no better than to ſay, That a thouſand different Particles are 


but one and the ſame Particle, and one and the ſame Particle 


is a thouſand different Particles; a thouſand Times a greater 
Abturdity, than to ſay Half. is the Whole, or the Whole is the 
lame with the Half; which will be improved ten thouſand 


70 


part: 
ſiſt in 


your 
quot 
a vel 
any 
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to me to argue here) That that great Oak is the very ſame Body 
with the Acorn it ſprang from, becauſe there was in that Acorn an 
Oak in little, which was aſteravards (as your Lordſhip expreſſes it) 
ſo nuch enlarged, as to make that mighty Free. For this Embryo, 
if J may ſo call it, or Oak in little, being not the hundredth, or 
perhaps the thouſandth Part of the Acorn, and the Acorn being not 
the thouſandth Part of the grown Oak, twill be very extraordinary 
to prove the Acorn and the grown Oak to be the /ame Body, by a 
Way wherein it cannot be pretended, that above one Particle of an 
hundred Thouſand, or a Million, is the ſame in the one Body, that 
it was in the other. From which Way of Reaſoning, it will fol- 
low, that a Nurſe and her ſucking Child have the ſame Body, and 
be paſt Doubt, that a Mother and her Infant have the ſame Body. 
But this is a Way of Certainty found out to eſtabliſh the Articles of 
Faith, and to overturn the new Method of Certainty that your Lord- 
flip. ſays I have farted, which is apt to leave Men's Minds more doubt ful 
than befure. 6 ee eee Ae: | It 1 N 

And now I deſire your Lordſhip to conſider of what Uſe it is to 
you in the preſent Caſe, to quote out of my Eſay theſe Words, 
That partaking of one common Life, makes the Identity of 
© aPlant;? ſince the Queſtion is not about the Idemity of a Plant, but 
about the {dentity ef ar Body It being a very different Thing to 
be the /ame Plant, and to be the /2me-Body.' For that which makes 
the ſame Plant, does not make the ſame Body; the one being the 
partaking in the ſame continued vegetable Life, the other the con- 
ſiſting of the fame numerical Particles of Matter. And therefore 
your Lordſbip's Inference from my Words above: + 
quoted, in theſe which you ſubjoin, * ſeems to me P. 42. 
a very ſtrange: one, viz. So that in Things capable of | 
ary: Sort , Life, the Identity is confeftent with à continued Succeſſion 
of Parts; and: fo) the Wheat groaun up, is the ſame Body with the 
Grain that was ſoxun.' For I believe, if my Words, from which 
vou infer, And ſo the Wheat grown ap is the ſame Body with the 
Grain that <vas. ſown, were put into a Syllogitm, this would hardly 
be brought to be the Concluſion. nat i eee e 

But your Loxdfhip goes on with Conſequence upon Conſequence, 
though J have not Eyes acute enough every where to ſee the Con- 
nexton, till you bring it to the Reſurrection of the mne Body. The 
Connexion of your Lordfhip's Words + 1s as fol- | | 
loweth; And thus the Alteration of the Parts of +P. 41. 
tbe Body at \the Reſurrefion, is confiſtent with its | 
Identity, if its Organization and Life be the fame; and this is a 
real Identity of the Body, which depends not upen Conſciculne/5. From 
ewnence it folloxws, that to make the fame Body, no more is required, 
but reſtoring Life to the organized Parts of it. If the Queſtion were 
About raiſing the ſame Plant, I do not ſay but there might be ſome 

þ 4 | Ti Appearance 
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Appearance for making ſuch an Inference from my Words as this, 
Whence it follows, that to make the fame Plant, no more is required, but to 
reſtore Life to the organized Parts of it, But this Deduction, wherein, 
from thoſe Words of mine that ſpeak only of the Identity of à Plant, 
your Lordſhip infers, there is no more required to make the /ame Body, 
than to make the /ame Plant, being too ſubtile for me, I leave to my 
Reader to find out. e 


4. hikewiſe, That the Identity of the ſame Man con- 
its in a Participation of the ſame continued 


Life, by conſtantly fleeting Particles of Matter in Succeſſion, 


« vitally united to the ſame organized Body.“ Anſau. I ſpeak in 
theſe Words of the Identity of the ſame. Man, and your Lordſhip 
thence roundly concludes; /o that there is no Difficulty: o the 


 Sameneſs of the Body. But your Lordſhip knows, that I do not 
take theſe two Sounds, Man and Body, to ſtand for the ſame Thing, 


nor the Identity of the Man to be the ſame with the Identity of the 
Boay. | e 

I a But let us read out your Lordſhip's Words, + S 

+ Pi ot; that there is no Difficulty as to the Sameneſs of the Boay, 

if Life were continued; and if, by Divine Power, Life 

be reftored to that material Subſtance which was before united, by a Re- 

union of the Soul to it, there is no Reaſon to deny the Identity of ' the Body, 


ot from the Conſciouſneſs of the Scul, but from that Life which is the Re- 
ſalt of the Union of the Soul and Body, | 
If I underſtand your Lordſhip right, you in theſe Words, from 


the Paſſages above quoted out of my Book, argue, that from 
thoſe Words of mine it will follow, That it is or may be the 
Jame Body, that is raiſed at the Reſurrection. If ſo, my Lord, 


Four Lordſhip has then proved, That my Book is not inconſifient 


with, but conformable to this Article of the Ręſurrection of the 
Jame Body, which your Lordſhip contends for, and will have to 
be an Article of Faith: For though I do by no Means deny 
that the ame Bodies ſhall be raiſed at the laſt Day, yet J ſee no- 
thing your Lordſhip has ſaid to prove it to be an Article of 


1 vn But your Lordſhip goes on with your Proofs, 
P. 433. and ſays, f| But St. Paul ill ſuppoſes, that it muſt 
5 be that material Subſtance to which the Soul was be- 


fore united. For, ſaith he, it is ſown in Corruption, it is raiſed in 


Incorruption : It is ſown in Diſhonour, it is raiſed in Glory: 
it is ſown in Weakneſs, it is raiſed in Power: It is ſown a Natu- 
ral Body, it is raiſed a Spiritual Body. Can ſuch a material Sub- 
fiance, æuhich was never united to the Body, be ſaid to be ſown in 
Corruption, and Weakneſs, and Diſhonour ? Either therefore be 
rift [peak of the fame Bay, or his Meaning cannot be ee 

3 5 5 5 ; awer, 


Vour Lordſhip goes on and ſays, That I grant 
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I anſwer, Can /uch a material Subftance, "which was never laid in 
the Grave, be ſaid to be ſoron, &c.? For your Lord- 7 
ſhip ſays, * Lor do not ſay the fame individual Par- P. 34. 
ticles, which were united at the Point of ' Death, ſhall _ 
be raiſed at the Iaft Day; and no other Particles are laid in the Grave, 
but ſuch as are united at the Point of Death; either therefore your 
Lordſhip muſt ſpeak of another Boay, different from that which was 
/own, which ſhall be raiſed, or eſie your Meaning, I think, cannot be 
comprehended. © 25 | | | e 
But whatever be your Meaning, your Lordſhip proves it to he 
St. Paul's Meaning, That the fame Body ſtiall be raiſed, which was 
/own, in theſe following Words, + Fer aubat does al! 
this relate to a conſcious Principle? Anſau. The Scrip- 1 P. 43. 
ture being expreſs, That the ſame Perſon ſhould be 


raiſed and appear before the Judgment-Seat of Chriſt, that every one 


may receive according to what he had done in his Body; it was 
very well ſuited to common Apprehenſions (which refined not 
about Particles that had been witally united 10 the Soul) to ſpeak of 
the Body which each one was to have after the Reſurrection, as he 
would be apt to ſpeak of it himſelf. For it being his Body both be- 


fore and after the Reſurrection, every one ordinarily ſpeaks of bis 


Body as the fame, though in a ſtrict and [philoſophical Senſe, as 
your Lordſhip ſpeaks, it be not the very ſame. Thus it is no Im- 
propriety of Speech to ſay, this Body of mine, which was for- 
merly ſtrong and plump, is now: weak and waſted, though in ſuch 


a Senſe as you are ſpeaking here, it be not the ſame Body. Re- 


velation declares nothing any where concerning the /ame Body, 
in your Lordſhip's Senſe of the /ame Bray, which appears not to 
have been then thought of. The Apoſtle directly propoſes nothing 
for or againſt the ſame Body, as neceſſary to be believed: That 


which he is plain and direct in, is his oppoſing and condemning ſuch 


curious Queſtions about the Body, which could ſerve only to per- 

lex, not to confirm what was material and neceſſary for them to 
bee u. à Day of Judgment and Retribution to Men in a fu- 
ture State; and therefore tis no Wonder, that mentioning their Bo- 
dies, he ſhould uſe a Way of Speaking ſuited to vulgar Notions, 
from which it would be hard poſitively to conclude any Thing 
for the determining of this Queſtion (eſpecially againſt Expreſſions 
in the ſame Diſcourſe that plainly incline to the other Side) in a 
Matter which, as it appears, the Apoſtle thought not neceſſary to 
determine, and the Spirit of God thought not fit to gratify any one's 
Curioſity in. 1 | | | 

But your Lordſhip ſays, * The Apoſtle ſpeaks 
plainly of that Body which was once quickned, and P. 43. 
afterwards falls to Corruption, and is to be reftored 8 


with more noble Qualities. J wiſh your Lordſhip had quoted the 
5 PT a ws 
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Words of St. Paul, <vherein he ſpeaks plainly of that numerical 
Body that avas once quickened ; they would preſently decide this 
Queſtion. But your Lordſhip proves it by theſe following Words 
of St. Paul: For this Corruption muſt put on Incorruption, and this 
Mortal muſt put on Immortality; to which your Lordſhip adds, That 


you do not fee how he could more expreſly affirm the Identity of this 


torruptible Body, with that after the Reſurrettion. How expreſly it 
is afirmed by the Apoſtle, ſhall be conſidered by and by. In the 
mean time, it is paſt Doubt, that your Lordſhip beſt knows what 
you do or do not ſee. But this I will be bold to ſay, that if St. Paul 
had any where in this Chapter (where there are ſo many Occaſions 
for it, if it had been neceſſary to have been believed) but faid in ex- 
preſs Words that the /me Bodies ſhould be raiſed, every one elle, 
who thinks of it, will /ee he had more exprefly affirmed the Identity of the 
Bodies which Men now have, with thoſe they ſhall have after the 
Reſurrection. 8 | 8 | 
$12 The Remainder of your Lordſhip's Period + is; 
+P. 44. And that without any Rejpef to the Principle of Self- 
conſciouſneſs. Anſav. Theſe Words, I doubt not, 


| Have ſome Meaning, but J muſt own I know not what; either to- 
wards the Proof of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, or to ſhew, that 


any Thing I have ſaid concerning Se/f-conſciouſneſs, is inconſiſtent : 


For I do not remember that I have any where ſaid, That the Identity 
of Body conſiſted in Self iu se. 5 


| From your preceding Words, your Lordſhip 
*. 44. concludes thus: Aud /o if the | Scripture be the 
ole Foundation of our Faith, this is an Article it. 


My Lord, to make the Concluſion unqueſtionable, I humbly. con- 


ceive the Words muſt run thus: And ſo if the Scripture, and your 
Lordſhip's Interpretation of it, be the /ole Foundation of our Faith, 
the Reſurrection of the ſame Body is an Article of it. For, with 
Submiſſion, your Lordſhip has neither produced expreſs. Words 
of Scripture for it, nor ſo proved that to be the Meaning of any of 
thoſe Words of Scripture which you have produced for:it, that a Man 
who reads and fincerely endeavours to underſtand the Scripture, can- 
not but find himſelf obliged to believe, as expreſly, that the /anz 
Bodies of the Dead, in your Lordſhip's Senſe, ſhall. be. raiſed, as 


that he Dead ſball be raiſed. And I crave Leave to. give your. 
Lordſhip this one Reaſon for it. He who reads with Attention this 


Diſcourſe of St. Paul || where. he | diſcourſes of the 

4]. Cor. xv. Reſurrection, will ſee, that he plainly. diſtinguiſhes 
between the Dead that ſhall be raiſed, and he Bo- 

* V. 15, 22, dies of the Dead. Far it is sg, leg, eb, are 
23, 29, 32, the Nominative Caſes to“ tysiporlas Go omround1- 
35» 92. cala, eg Hora, all. along, and not ouualg, Box 
| dies;: which one may with Reaſon think; would 

1 | ſomewhere 
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| ſomewhere or other have been expreſſed, if all this had been ſaid 
to propoſe it as an Article of Faith, that the very ſame Bodies ſhould 
be raiſed. The ſame Manner of ſpeaking the Spirit of God ob- 
ſerves all through the New Teſtament, where it is TT 
ſaid, * raiſe the Dead, guicken or make alive the Matt. xxii. 
Dead, the Reſurrection of the Dead. Nay, theſe \ 31 | 
very Words of our Saviour, + urged by your Lord- Mark xii. 26. 
ſhip for the Reſurrection of the /ame Body, run thus, John v. 21. 
IIA reg ob ty 70 pn prevor EnBTovras The Sn cc ν Acts XXVI. 7. 
x) kunogtl coil, of Ta d roihœciſes tis did asi Rom. iv. 17. 
Long, o rd Pb Ye ie eig Giagagw AL ιαν 2 Cor. i. 9. 
Would not a well-meaning Searcher of the Scrip- 1 Theſſ. iv. 
tures be apt to think, that if the Thing here in- 14, 16. 
tended by our Saviour were to teach, and propoſe -+ John v. 28, 
it as an Article of Faith, neceſſary to be believed 29. 
by every one, that the very /ame Bodies of the : 
Dead ſhould be raiſed ; would not, I ay, any one be apt to think, 
that if our Saviour meant fo, the Words ſhould rather have been, 
rd reh SI & ty vol Mn pt robs i. e. all the Bodies that are in the 
Graves, rather than all avho are in the Graves; which muſt denote 
Perſons, and not preciſely Bodies f | 5 . 
Another Evidence, that St. Paul makes a Diſtinction between he 
Dead and the Bodies of the Dead, ſo that the Dead cannot be taken 
in this, 1 Cor. xv. to ſtand ' preciſely for the Bodies =, 
of the Dead, are theſe Words of the Apoſtle, Bat V. 35. 
fome Man vill jay, How are the Dead raiſed? And : | 
evith evhat Bodies do they come? Which Words, Dead and They, if 
ſuppoſed to ſtand preciſely for the Bodies of the Dead, the Queſtion 
will run thus: How are the dead Bodies raifed? And with what 
Bodies do the dead Bodies come? Which ſeems to have no very agree- 
able Senſe. Mio | e n 
This therefore being ſo, that the Spirit of God keeps ſo expreſly 
to this Phraſe, or Form of ſpeaking in the New Teſtament, of 
raiſing, quickening, riſing, Reſurrection, &c. of the Dead, where 
the Beſurrection of the laſt Day is ſpoken of; and that the Body is. 
not mentioned, but in Anſwer to this Queſtion, With ⁊obat Bodies 
fall theſe Dead; Who are raiſed, came? fo that by the Dead cannot 
preciſely be meant he dead Bodies: I do not ſee but a good Chriſtian, 
who reads the Scripture with an Intention to believe all that is 
there revealed to him concerning the Reſurrection, may acquit him- 
ſelf of his Duty therein, without entering into the Enquiry, whether 
the Dead ſhall have the very /ame Bodies or no? Which Sort of En- 
quiry the Apoſtle, by the Appellation he beſtow's here on him that 
makes it, ſeems not much to encourage. Nor, if he ſhall think 
himſelf bound to determine concerning the Identity of the Bodies 


of the Dead raiſed at the laſt Day, will he, by the Remainder of St. 
| Paul 3 
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Paul's Anſwer, find the Determination of the Apoſtle to be much 


in favour of the very /ame Boay ; unleſs the being told, that the 
Body ſown, is not that Boay that ſhall be; that the Body raiſed is 
as different from that which was laid down, as the Fl of Man is 
from the Fleſb of Beaſts, Fiſhes, and Birds; or as the Sun, Moon, and 
Stars are different one from another; or as different as a corruptible, 
weak, natural, mortal Body, is from an incorruptible, powerful, 
ſpiritual, immortal Body; and laſtly, as different as à Body that is 
Fleſh and Blood, is from a Body that is not Fla and Bled; for 


Fleſh and Blood cannot, ſays St. Paul, in this very 


58. Place, inherit the Kingdom of God: Unleſs, I fay, 
all this, which is contained in St. Paul's Words, 


can be ſuppoſed to be the Way to deliver this as an Article of 


Faith, which is required to be believed by every one, vi. That 
the Dead ſpould be raiſed with the very ſame Bodies that they bad 


before in this Life; which Article propoſed in theſe or the like 


plain and expreſs Words, could have left no Room for Doubt in 
the JI Capacities, nor for Conteſt in the moſt perverſe 
Minds. | | | | e | 
| Your Lordſhip adds in the next Words, + And ſo it 

+P. 44 hath been always underſtood by the Chriſtian Church, 
viz. That the Reſurrettion of the ſame Body, in 

vour Lordſhip's Senſe of the /ame Body, is an Article of Faith. Anſcver, 
What the Chriftian Church has always underſtood, is beyond my 
Knowledge. But for thoſe who coming ſhort of your Lordſlip's 
great Learning, cannot gather their Articles of Faith from the Un- 
derſtanding of all the whole Chriſtian Church, ever ſince the'preach- 
ing of the Goſpel, (who make the far greater Part of Chriſtians, I 


think I may fay, nine hundred ninety and nine of a thouſand) but 
are forced to have recourſe to the Scripture to find\ them there, 


I do not ſee, that they will eafily find there this propoſed as an 


Article of Faith, that there ſhall be à Re/arreron' of \ the ſame Bouy; 


but that there ſhall be a Re/urre#ion of the Dead, without ex- 
plicitly determining, That they ſhall be raiſed with Bodies made up 
wholly of the fame Particles which were once vitally united to their 


Souls in their former Life, without the Mixture of any one other Par- 


ticle of Matter; which is that which your Lordſhip means by the 
ſame Body. | | . n 
But ſuppoſing your Lordſhip to have demonſtrated this to be an 
Article of Faith, though I crave leave to own, that I do not ſee, that 
all that your Lordſhip has ſaid here, makes it ſo much as probable ; 
| What is all this to me? Yes, ſays your Lordſhip in 


F. the following Words, + My Idea of perſonal Identiiy 


is inconſiſtent with it, for it makes the ſame Body which 
ewas here united to the Soul, not to be neceſſary to the Doctrine of the 
| R | Re/ar rection. 


lition 
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Neſurrection. But any material Subſtanct united to the ſame Principle of 
Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Bod p. 5 1 10 | 

This is an Argument of your Lordſhip's which I am obliged 
to anſwer to. But is it not fit I ſhould firſt: underſtand it, be- 
fore I anſwer it? Now here I do not well know, what it is to 
make a Thing not to be neceſſary to the Doctrine of the Raſurrection. 
But to help myſelf out the beſt I can, with a Gueſs, I will conjecture 
(which, in diſputing with learned Men, is not very fafe) your 
Lordſhip's Meaning is, That y Idea of perſonal Identity makes it not 
neceſſary, that for the raiſing the ſame Perſon, the Body ſhould be the 
fam. | | 5 

Your Lordſhip's next Word is But; to which T am ready to 
reply, But what? What does my Idea of perſonal Identity do? For 
ſomething of that Kind the adverſative Particle But ſhould, in the 
ordinary Conſtruction of our Language, introduce, to make the 
Propoſition clear and intelligible: But here is no ſuch Thing. 
But is one of your Lordſhip's privileged Particles, which I muſt not 
meddle with, for fear your Lordſhip complain of me again, as fo 
ſewere a Critich, that for the leaſt Ambiguity in any Particle fill up 
Pages in my Anjaver, to make my Book look confiderable for the Bulk 
of it, But ſince this Propoſition here, y Idea of perſonal Iden- 
tity makes the ſame Body which was here united to the Soul, not ne- 
ceſſary. to the Doctrine of the Re/urredtion : But any material Sub- 
france being united to the ſame Principle of * Conſciouſneſs, makes the 
/ame Body, is brought to prove my Idea of perſonal Identity incan- 
/ifent with the Article of the Reſurrection 3 I muſt make it out in 
ſome direct Senſe or othe”, that I may ſee whether it be both true 
and concluſive. I therefore venture to read it thus: My Idea of per- 
ſenal Identity makes the ſame Body which was here united to the Soul, 
not to be neceſſary at the Reſurrection; but allows, That any material 
Sub/tance being united to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs, makes the 
ſame Body. Ergo, my Idea of perſonal Identity is inconfiftent with the 
Article of the Ręæſurrection of the ſame Body. + + | +9 

If this be your Lord ſhip's Senſe in this Paſſage, as I here have 
gueſſed it to be, or elſe I know not what it is, I anſwer, 

1. That my Idea of perſonal Identity does not allow, that any na- 
terial Subſtance, being united to the ſame Principit of Conſciouſnaſi, makes 
the ſame Body. I fay no ſuch Thing in my Book, nor any Tbing 
from whence it may be inferred; and your Lordſhip would have done 
me a Favour to have ſet down.the Words where I ſay ſo, or thoſe from 
which you infer ſo, and ſhewed how it follows from any Thing I have 

2. Granting, that it were a Conſequence from my Idea of perſonal 
Identity, that any material Subſtance, being united to the ſame Prin- 
ciple of. Conſciouſne/5, males the ſame Body; this would not prove 
that y Jdea of perſonal Identity was inconſſtent with this Propo- 
lition, That the /ame Body fall &e raiſed; but, on the contrary, 

| affir ms 


* 
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afirms it: Since, if I affirm, as I do, That the ſame Perſons ſhall 


*be raiſed, and it be a Conſequence of my Idea of perſonal Iden- 


tity, that any material Subſtance, being united 19. the, ſame Prin- 
ciple of Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Beay z it follows, that if the 
ſame Perſon be raiſed, the ſame Body mult be raiſed; and, ſo. I have 
Herein not only ſaid nothing inconfiſtent with the Reſurrection 
of the ſame Body, but have faid more for it than your Lord- 
ſhip. For there can be nothing plainer, than that in the Scripture 
it is revealed,; That the ſame Perſons ſhall be raiſed, - and, appear 
before the Judgment-Seat of Chriſt, to anſwer for What they 
have done in their Bodies. If therefore whatever Matter be joined 
to the ſame Principle. of Conſciouſneſs makes the ſame Body, it is 
Demonſtration, that if the ſame Perſons are raiſed, they have the 
famc- Bodies. 3 8 r n 
How then your Lordſhip makes this an Inconſiſtency With the 
Reſurrection, is beyond my Conception. Ves, ſays 
. your Lordſhip, + It is inconſiſtent with, it, far it makes 
be neceſſary.” 


the ſame Body which æuas here united to the Soul, not t0 

3. I anſwer, therefore, Thirdly, That this is the firſt Time 
J ever learnt, That not veceſſary was the ſame with erconfe/tent, I 
fay, that a Body made up of the ſame numerical Parts of, Matter, 
is not neceſſary to the making of the ſame Perſon; from ;whence 
it will indeed follow, that to the Reſurrection of the ſame Perſon, 
ie ſame numerical Particles of Matter are not required. What 
does your Lordſhip infer from hence? Jo wit, this; Therefore 
he who thinks, that the ſame Particles of Matter are not neceſ- 
fary. to the making of the ſame Perſon, cannot believe, that the 
ſame Perſons ſhall be raiſed with Bodies made of the very ſame 
Particles of Matter, if God ſhould reveal, that it ſhall be fo, 
viz. That the fame Perſons ſhall be raifed with the ſame Bodies 
they, had before. Which is all one as to Tay, That he who 
thought the Blowing of Rams Horns was not necèſſary in itſelf to 
Ns nine down of the Walls of Jericho, could not believe, that 


they ſhould fall upon the Blowing of Rams Horns, when God had 


declared it ſhould be ſo, ES e eee 7 
$3 _ 1 „ 5 „ © 2 HERS: 5 
Vour Lordihip ſays, My Idea e, perſanal Identety i inconſſſten 

ewith the Article of the Reſurrection: The Reaſon you ground 1t on, 

is, this, bccauſe it makes not the ſame. Body »ece/ary_ to. the 
making the iame Perſon, Let us grant your Lordſhip's Conſe- 
quence to be good, what will follow from it? No Tels, than 


this, That your Lordſhip's Notion (for I dare not ſay your. 


Lordſhip has any ſo dangerous Things as Ideas) of perſonal Iden- 


: tity, is inconſiſtent with z Article of the Reſur- 


rection. The Demonſtration of it is thus; your 


t F. 34, 35. 1 . Wai 
. Lordſhip ſays, f It is not neceſſary that the Body, 


ig be raiſed at the laſt Day, ſhould conſiſt of zhe Same Particles of 


Matter 


your I 
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Matter aubieh «were united ut the Point , Death ; far there m be = 
great Alteration in'them ina lingtring Dijeaſe, ar i, Aft Man fails, in 
to a Conſumption; You' to not ſay ithe ſame Purticlen which the Sinner 
had at the very Time of Commiſſos of his Sins ; far then a long. Sinner 
muſt have a baſt Botly,” confederiig the coutinual | ſpending of Particles by 
Perſpiration.”. And again, here your Lordſhip ſays, NY ia 
+ You allow the MWorion vf penſonal Iuemity to belong o f. P. 44. 
the ſame Ma under ſeveral Changes e, Marr. 
From which Words it is evident, That your Lordſhip ſuppoſes 2 
Perſon in this World may be continued and preſerved the ſame in 2 
Body not conſiſting of the ſame individual Particles of Matter; and 
hence it demonſtratively follows, That let your Lordſhip's Monion 
of perſonal Identity be what it will; it makes the ſame Bady not 10 
be neceſſary to the ſame Perſon; and therefore it id by your Lord» 
ſhip's Rule 7nconfent with" the Article of the Reſaoretion. | When 
your Lordſhip” ſhall think fit to-'clear--your own | Notion of perſonal 
Identity from this Inconfoftency with the Article! of the Reſurrectiou, 
I do not. doubt but my Idea” o fer anal Identity will be thereby 
cleared too. Till then, all Incamſiſfenty with: that Article, which 
your Lordſhip has here charged on mine, will unavpidably. fall upon 
your Lordſhip's too. VVV 
But far the clearing of both, give me leave tooſay, my Lord, 
That whatſoever is not neceſſary, does not thereby become zncar- 
ſtent. It is not netefſary to the ſame Per/on, that his Body ſhould 
always conſiſt of the ſame numerical Particles; this; is Demonſtra+ 
tion, becauſe the Particles of the Bodies of the ſame Perſons in this 


Life change every Moment, and your Lofdfhip® cannot deny it; 


and yet this makes it not 7nconftert with God's preſerving, if he 
thinks fit, to the ſame Perſons, Bodies conſiſting of the ſame 
numerical Particles always from the Reſurrection to Eternity. 
And ſo likewiſe though. I ſay an) thing that ſuppoſes it nor ne. 
c/ary, that the ſame numerical Particles, which were vitally united 
to the Soul in this Life, ſhould: be reunited to it at the Reſurrection, 
and conftitate the Body it ſhall then have; yet it is not incon- 
ffent with this, that God may, if he pleaſes, give to every one 
a Body conſiſting only of ſuch Particles as were before vitall 
united to his Soul. And thus, I think, I have cleared my Boo 
from all that Inconſiſteney which your Lordſhip charges on it, and 
would perſuade the World it has with the Article of the Reęſurrection 
of the Dead. © - OCT Z 8 
Only before I leave it, I will ſet down the Remainder of what 
your Lordſhip ſays upon this Head, that though I ſee not the Co- 
herence nor Tendency of it, nor the Force of any Argument in it 
againſt me; yet that nothing may be omitted that your Lordſhip 
has thought fit to entertain your Reader with on this new Point, 
nor any one have Reaſon to ſuſpect, that I have paſſed by any 
JT h Word 
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not but many others have done, that the Scripture had mentioned, 
' eafion your- Lordſhip has given me in your laſt Letter, to lock a 


Hely Spirit himſelf. If I had ſpoke of che Reſurre&ion in E 


Ward of your Lordſhip's, (on this now firſt introduced Subjech) 
wherein he might find your Lordſhip had proved what you had 
| e ——_ in your Title-Page.. . Your remaining 
Words are theſe; * The Diſpute is nat how far perſa- 
| a Identity in itfelf man cunſi in the: very ſame 
material Subflance 4 we allow the Notion. of perſanal laentity. to be. 
long ta the fame Man under ſemtra! Changes of Matter; A quhether 
it doth" not depend upon 2 wital Union betaveen the Soub: and B 
tbe Life, which is conjequent upon it; and therefare in the 
8he Jame- material ag cage muſt tbe. re- united, or el/e;i it cammt br one 
called 4 Neſurrection, a Renovation, 1. e. it may! le A new Life, whit 
B 107 Aa ruiſing the Body ö the Dead. 1 confeſa, I do not ſee how 4: 2 
what is here uſhered in by the Words and therefore. 1s a Conſequence beir 
from the receding Words; but as to the Propriety of the Name, 1 4 


AP. 44. 


think it Will not be much queſtioned, that if che fame Man rife who part 


was dead, it may very properly be called the Refurreftion. of the 
Drud; which is the Language of the Scrip ture 
I muſt not part with this Artiele of the Reſurrection, without 
3 112 *- #eturning my Thanks to your Lordſip for makin 
- + P. 62. me ike Notice of a Fault in my; 2e Wben ! 

wrote that Book, I took it for gnanted, as I doubt 


in expreſs Terms, the Ræſurrection f Me, But upon the, Oc⸗ 
y al 


little more narrowly into what Revelation has declared concerning 
the Reſurractivn, and finding no fuch expreſs Words in the Scrip- 
türe, às that the Body Hall riſe or be raiſe or the Reue of 1 

„Bio; I ſhall, in the next Edition of it, change 
4 Ef; B. 4. theſe Words of my Book, t The: drad Bodtes of \Men 
Cons, &. 7. ball riſe; into theſe of the Seripture;;' The Dru foull 
%. Not that I queſtion, that the Dead ſhall be 
raſed- with Bodies; but in Matters of Revelation, I think it not only 

ſaſeſt; but our Duty, as far as any one delivers it for Revelation, to 
Keep: cloſe to the Words of the Scripture, unleſs he will aſſume to 
himſelf the Authority of one inſpired, or make himſelf wiſer than the 


18 Scripture Terms, I had avdided giving your Lordſhip 
JP. 63. the Occaſion of 9 ſuch a verbal Reflec- 
: »_ ©. - ton on my Words; hat! not if there be an Inu of 
Identity as to the Body! eee 
EY ES e | "FT £53 $43 62> 46 
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„ -caſionsof Time, Placey und Caulality,.. Dee 
2 of comparing or referring Things 


dne 0 neten there are, a8 1 have Tandy inknite-ophers fore | 


whereof" I'thall mention. K nao Þ% 
First, Thee firſt I ſhall ae th wine one Mit le az HI 
being capable: of Parts or Degrees,” affords an Otto of cms 
part Ee wet it is to one anothet, in reſpeck ot 
that kimple La, v. g. whiter, ſiveeter;, bigger, equal,” more, 
Theſe Relations depending on che Equal ty and Exceſs of the 
ſame ſimple Idaa GER Subjects, ay be called, if one will. 
and that theſe are es converſant about thoſe 


proportional 
ſimple / Ideas received froth Senſation or Reflection, is fo evi- 


dent, that nothing need be ſaid to evinee it. 
12 2. "Sttondly;” Another Oecaſon of com 1 
ng Thin together, 'of es oo, Water I, 
Thing, ſo 4 te include in that Confid POE AE 
fome other Thin ing, is the Ci ircumſtances Fo Jo eine or Bs: 
ginning,. which being not Lf na 41 be altere mak e the 
Relations depending thereon as laſting as the Subjects to which 
they belong; w. g. Fathur and Sen, Bratbern, C lan Germun 
Ge. which have their Relations by one Community of Blood! 
wherein the ey partake in ſeveral Begrees; ; 82705 men, i. te 
W ee fame Country or Trac ee 
and theſe F. call aatiiral” Relations au eein — * Kin 


Things 


2 


of. common Life, and iet to the Truth and Ex Ent. of 
or it is certain that in reality the Relation. is the fache be 
the Begetter and the Begotten in the ſeveral; Races of other 
Animals, as well as Men; but yet it is ſeldom ſaid, this Bull is 
the Grandfather of ſuch a Calf, or that two- Pigeons are Couſin- 
Germans. It is very convenient, that by diſtinct Names 
theſe Relations ſhould be obſerved, and marked out in Mankind, 
there being Occafion, both in Laws, and other Communica- 
tions one with anotfler, to mention and take Notice of Men 
under theſe Relations; from whence alfo ariſe the Obligations 
of ſeveral Duties amongſt Men; whereas in Brutes, Men having 


very little or no Cauſe to' mind theſe Relations, they have 


not thought * to give them diſtin and peculiar Names. 
e K'a: This, 
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This, by the way, may give us ſome Light into the different 
State and Growth of Languages, which being ſuited only to 
the Convenience of Communication, are proportioned to the 


Notions Men have, and the Commerce of Thoughts familiar 


amongſt them, and not to the Reality or Extent of Things, nor 
to the various Reſpects might be found among them, nor the 
different abſtract Conſiderations might be framed about them. 
Where they had no philoſophical Notions, there they had no 
Terms to expreſs them; and it is no Wonder Men ſhould have 
framed no Names for thoſe Things they found no Occaſion to 
diſcourſe of. From whence it is eaſy to imagine, Why, as in 
ſome Countries, they may not have ſo much as the Name for 
a Horſe; and in others, where they are more careful of the 
Pedigrees of their Horſes than of their own, that there they 
may have not only Names for particular Horſes, but alſo of 
their ſeveral Relations of Kindred one to another. x 
= = SF. 3. Thirdly, Sometimes the Foundation of 
Inſlituted. conſidering Things with reference to one ano- 

ther, is ſome Act whereby any one comes by a 
moral Right, Power, or Obligation to do ſomething.” Thus a 
General is one that hath Power to command an Army; and an 
Army under a General is a Collection of armed Men obliged to 
obey one Man. A Citizen, or a Burgher, is one who has a Right 
to certain Privileges in this or that Place. All this Sort depend- 
ing upon Men's Wills, or Agreement in Society, I call in/tituted, 
or voluntary; and may be diſtinguiſhed from the natural, in 
that they are moſt, if not all of them, ſome way or other alter- 


able, and ſeparable from the Perſons to whom they have ſome- 


times belonged, tho' neither of the Subſtances ſo related be'de- 
ſtroyed. Now tho” theſe are all reciprocal as well as the reſt, 


and contain in them a Reference of two Things one to the other, 


yet becauſe one of the two Things often wants a relative Name 
importing that Reference, Men uſually take no notice of it, and 
the Relation is commonly overlooked. V. g. A Patron and 
Cliertt are eaſily allowed to be Relations; but x Conſtable ot 
Di#ator are not ſo readily, at firſt hearing, conſidered as ſuch, 
becauſe there is no peculiar Name for thoſe who-are under the 
Command of a Dictator or Conſtable, expreſſing a Relation to 
either of them; tho? it be certain that either of them hath' a 


. certain Power over ſome others, and ſo is far related to them, 


as welt as a Patron is to his Client, or General to his Army. 
pF. 4. Fourthly, There is another Sort of Rela- 
Meral. tion, which is the Conformity or Diſagreement 
hd © M²Men's voluntary Actions have to a. Rule to which 
they are referred, and by which they are judged of; which, I 


think, 
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out annexing to. it ſome FFP Uh 0 
termine his Will, we muſt, wherever we. 1055 | 
poſe. alſo ſame, Reward, or Puniſhment, Annexe, to that] I 
would be j in Ke for one intelligent Being to ſet a Nag 2 


Actions of another, if he had it not in bis Power to nts 85 | 


Compliance with, and puniſh Deviation from his, Rule, 
ſome Good and Evil, that is not 3 * natural Product 1251 


Conſequence of the Action itſelf; for that being a natural 
Convenience or Inconvenience, would operate gf itſelf without s 


Law. This, if Lp miſta Lede, 7 PR ire of all Law, ro- 
Fly ſo called. L., be e IMP 
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an "iGo 7. The Laws that Men g rally reſer their 
Tau. 5s "Adios to, to judge of their Recttude or Obli- 
IE ity, ſeem to me to be theſe three: 1. The Di. 

dine Law, 2. The Civil Law. 3. The Law of Opinion or Re- 


Putation, if Þ may ſo call it. By 5 Relation they bear to the 
firſt of theſe, Men judge whether their Actions are Sins or Du- 


ties; by the Wend, whether mn 66 be criminal or innocent; ; 


and by the third, whether 1 5 9 irtues or Vices. 
iii, The Divine Law, whereb Lmnecn 
| 8 25 Law which God hath ſet to the Adtions 0 
din and Duty. .. Men, whether promulgated to them by the 
Light of Nature, or the Voice of Revelation. 
That God has given a Rule whereby Men ſhould govern 
chemſelves, I think there is no- body ſo brutifh as to deny. He 
has a Right to do it, we are his Creatures; he has Goodneſs 
and Wisdom to direct our Actions to that which is beſt; and 
he has Power to enforce it by Rewards and Puniſhments, of 
infinite Weight and Duration, in another Life; for no- body 
can take us out of his Hands. This is the only true Touch- 
ſtone of moral Rectitude; and by comparing them to this Law, it 
is that Men judge of the moſt conſiderable moral Good or Evil 
of their Actions; that is, whether as Duties or Sins, they are 
like to procure them Happineſs or  Mifery from the . of 
the ALMIGHTY. 9 417 
F. 9. Seconll ly, The Civil Low, the Rule ſet 


| 2 5 by the Commonwealth to the Actions of thoſe 
Cheer an? 'who belong' to it, 1s anather Rute to which — 
Innocence. refer their Actions, to judge whether they be 


| criminal or no. This Law no-body ovetlooks, the 
Peveards and Puniſhments that enforce it being ready -at hand, 
h nd ſuitable to the —_— that makes it; which is the Force 
bf the Commonwealth, 6 ngaged to protect the Lives, Liber. 
ties, and Poſſeſfions of thg ſe who live according to its Laws, 
and has Power to take away Life, Liberty, or Goods, from 
bim who difobeys ; which is the Puniſhment of ren wag com- 
mitted againſt | this Cave, 


p 0. Thirdh, be Ee 0 e er. 
eee e ee e Vice tre Cones 


Juve of Vietu and ſuppofed' every where to ſtand for Actions 
an F ice. ; f . 


in their own' Nature right or wrong; and as far 
: 2s they really. ark ſo applied, they 5 far are co- 
Incident with the Divine Law' above- mentioned. But yet, 
whatever is pretended, this is Mfible, that theſe Names Pirtue 
and Vice, in the particular Inſtances of their Application thro' 


the ſeveral] Nations and Societies of Men in the World, are 
conftantly 
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conftantly attributed to ſuch Actions 25 in each Oduntr 
and Society ate in —— or Diſeredit. Nor is it to 
tho ſtrange; that Men every Where ſhould gi ive the Nan 
of Virtue to thoſe. Actions which amongſt / uh are. judged” 
Praiſe-worthy, and call that Ni which they acequmt blame- 
able ʒ ſince otherwiſe they would eondemn themſelves, if they 
ſnould think any Thing he; to which they allowed not Com- 
mendation; any Thing ibreng, which they let rt 
Blame. Thus l 'the Meafure's what oo whete called and 
eſteemed Firtue and Vite, is this Approbation or Diffike, Praife 
or Blame; which by a ſecret and tacit Confent eſtabliſhes itſelf 
in the ſeveral: Societies, Tribes, and Clubs of Men in the 
World, whereby ſeveral Actions come to find Credit or Diſ- 
race amongſt them, according to the Judgment, Maxims, or 
Faſhions of that Place. For che! Men uniting into politiek 
Societies have reſigned up to the Publick the diſpoſing of all 
their Force, fp that they cannot employ it againſt any Fellow 
Citizens, any farther than the Law of th the 2 directs; yet 
they retain ſtill the Power of thinking well or ill, approving 
or r ee of the Actions of thoſe: whom they 2 
amongſt and erde with ; and by this Approbation 5 
— y eſtabliſh amongſt ene what N er 
tue and Vice. 
$. 11. That this 1s the conan Helge of Fir Fi ie nd 
will appear to any. one, who conſiders, 


be by Se 


Vice in one Country, which is counted a Virtue, or — Jeaft not 
Vice in another; yet every where Virtue and Praiſe, 'Fice and 
Blame, go together. Virtus is every where that which is 
E and nothing elſe but that Which os 
the Allowance of publick Eſteem is called Virtue v. . Virtue and 
"Og are fo united, that ks np ET often oy the fame: > Bi 


13 en 2 of! 


2 11 bes 
4 Oar Kab, in 15 preface to tha; ub Edition, taking No- 
tice how's t Men have been to miſtake him, 3 
lows. Of -this the ingenious Author of - che Dijeokr/e concerning 
the 3 Man, has given me a late Inſtance, to mention 'ho 
other. For the Civility of his Exprefſions,: and the Candor that 
belongs to his Order, , forbid me to think, that he would have 
cloſed his Preface with an Inſinuation, as if in what I had fad, Buok 
II. Chap. 28. concerning the third Rule which Men refer their 
Actions to, J went about to make Virtue Vice, and Vier Virtue,” un- 
leſs he had miſtaken my Meaning; which he could not have dbae, 
if he had but given himſelf the Trouble to- configer what the Argu- 
ment 
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bet 
Dignitatem, quam Decus; which, he tells you, are all Names 


for the ſame, Thing, Tuſc, I. 2. This is the Language of 
the Heathen. Philoſophers, who well underſtood wherein the 
Notions of Virtue. and Vice conſiſtedl. And though, perhaps, 

* 


by the different Temper, Education, Faſhion, Max 
Intereſt of different Sorts of Men, it fell out, that what was 
thought Praiſe-worthy in one Place, eſcaped not Cenſurt in 
another, and ſo in different Societies Virtues and Vides were 
changed; yet, as to the main, they for the moſt part kept 
the ſame every where, For ſince nothing can be more 

38 „ | natural, 
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ment was I was then upon, and what was the chief Deſign of that 
Chapter, plainly enough ſet down in the fourth Section, and thoſe' 
following. For I, was there, not laying down moral Rules, but 
ſhewing the Original and Nature of moral Ideas, and enumerating 
the Rules Men make uſe of in moral Relations, whether thoſe Rules 
were true or falſe. And purſuant thereunto, I tell What has every 
Where that Denomination, which in the Language of that Place 
anſwers to Virtue and Vice in ours, Which alters. not ihe Nature of 
Things, though Men do generally judge of, and denominatè their 
Actions according to the Eſteem and Faſhion of the Place, or Set 
ee ß 8 
If he had been at the Pains to reflect on what I had ſaid, Book I. 
Chap. 3. F. 18. and in this preſent Chapter, F. 13, 14, 15, and 20. 
he would have known what I think of the eternal and unalterable 
Nature of Right and Wrong, and what I call Virtue and Vice: 
And if he bad obſerved, that in the Place he quotes, I only report 
as Matter of Fact what others call Virtue and Vice, he would not 
have found it liable to any great Exception. For, I think, I am 
not much out in ſaying, That one of the Rules made uſe of in the 
World for a Ground or Meaſure of a moral Relation, is that 
Eſteem and Reputation, which ſeveral Sorts of Actions find vari- 
oufly- in the ſcveral Societies of Men, according to which they are 
there called Virtues or Vices : And whatever Authority the Learned 
Mr. Loæude places in his 6/4 Engliſb Dictionary, 1 dare ſay, it no where 
tells him (if I ſhould appeal to it) that the ſame Action is not in 
Credit, called and counted a Yiriue in one Place, which being in 
Diſtepute, paſſes for, and under the Name of Vice in another. The 
taking Notice that Men beſtow the Names of Virtue and Vice according 
ſo this Rule of Reputation, is all I have done, or can be laid t9 
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natural, than to encourage with Eſteem and Reputation that 
vrherein every one finds his Advantage, and to blame and diſ- 
countenance the contrary; *tis no wonder, that Eſteem and 
Diſcredit, Virtue and Vice, ſhould in a great Meaſure. every 
where correſpond with the unchangeable Rule of Right and 
Wrong which the Law of God hath eſtabliſhed ; there be- 
ing nothing that ſo directly and gp fe (ey and advances 
the general Good of Mankind in this World, as Obedience to 
the Laws he has ſet them, and nothing that breeds ſuch Miſ- 
chiefs and Confuſion as the Neglect of them. And therefore 
Men, without renouncing all Senſe and Reaſon, and their own 
Intereſt, which they are ſo conſtantly true to, could not ge- 
nerally miſtake in placing their Commendation and Blame on 
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Tis to: this Zeal, allowable in his Function, that I forgive "his, 
Chapter, 


to ſhew him there was no Cauſe of Scruple. ; 
Though I am forced to differ from him in thoſe Apprehenfl- 
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that Side, that really deſerved it not. Nay, even thoſe Men, 
whoſe Practice was otherwiſe, failed not to give their Approba- 
tion right; few being depraved to that Degree, as not to con- 
demn, at leaſt in others, the Faults they themſelves were 


guilty of: Whereby, even in the Corruption of Manners, the 


true Boundaries of the Law of Nature, which ought to be the 
Rule of Virtue and Vice, were pretty well preſerved. So that 
even the Exhortations of infpired "Teachers have not feared: to 
appeal to common Repute ; Whatfeever is loveh, ub e I of 
good Report, if there be any Virtue, if there be any Praiſe, &. 
Phil. iv. 8. = Les ED d SET 600 Þ 
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ons he has expreſſed in the latter End of his Preface, concerning 


what Thad ſaid about Virtue and Vice; yet we are better agreed 


than he thinks, in what he fays in his third Chapter, pl 78. 


concerning natural Inſcription, and iunate Nations. I ſhall nat de- 


ny him the Privilege he claims, p. 52. to ſtate the Queſtion as 
he pleaſes, eſpecially when he ſtates it ſo, as to leave nothing in 
it contrary to what I have ſaid: For, according to him, Iunate 
Notions being conditional Things, depending upon the Concurrence of /e- 
weral other Circumſtances, in order to the Soul's exerting them, all 


that he ſays for innate, imprinted, impreſſed Notions, (for of in- 


ate Ideas he ſays nothing at all) amounts at laſt only to this; 
That there are certain Propoſitions, which though the Soul from the 


Beginning, or when a Man is born, does not know, e rx 


ance frem the outzward Senſes, and the Help of ſome previous Cultiva- 
tion, it may afterwards come certainly to know the Truth of; 
which is no more than what I have affirmed in my.firſt Book. For 
I ſuppoſe, by the Sou/'s exerting them, he means its. beginning to 
know them, or elſe the Soul's exerting of, Notions. will be to me 
a very unintelligible Expreſſion; and 1 think at beſt is a very unfit 
one in this Cabs, it miſleading Men's Thoughts by an Inſinuation, 
as if theſe Notions were in the Mind before the Soul exerts them, 
ji. e. before they are known: Whereas, truly, before they are 
known, there is nothing of them in the Mind, but a Capacity to 
know them, when the AW of thoſe Circumſtances, which this 
ingenious Author thinks neceſſary, in order to the Soul's exerting then, 
brings them into our Knowledge. e e e 
P. 52. I find him expreſs it chus; Theſe natural Notions are not 
So imprinted. upon the Soul, as that they" naturally and meceyſarily- exert 
themfelves (even in Children and Idiots] without any affeftance from i be 
ex/avard Senſes, or avithout the Help of Jome previous Qaltiuation. Here 
he ſays they exert. rhem/elves, as p. 78. that the Soul. exerts them. 
When he has explained to himſelf or others, what he means by the 
$eu,'s exerting inuate Noticnsq & their exerting thenpalvus, and * 
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& 12. I any one ſhall imagine, that I have In Egnta. 
forgot my own Notion of a Law, when I:make mn, Cen- 


— LI 


the Law, whereby Men judge of Virtue and Vice, dation. add 


to be nothing elſe but the Conſent of private Piſcret. 


Men, who have nof Authority enough to make eons er 


cially, wanting that which is fo neceſſary and eſſential to 2 


Law, a Power to enforce it: I think, I may fay, that he who 


imagines'Commendation and grace not to be ſtrong Motives 


on Men, to accommodate t es to the Opinions and Rules 
of thoſe with whom they converſe, ſeems. little-ſkilled in the 
Nature of Hiſtory of Mankind: The greateſt Part whereof he 
| ſhall-find to govern themſelves chiefly, if not ſolely, by this Law 
of Faſhion; and fo they do that which keeps them in Reputa- 
tion with their Company, little regard the Laws of God or the 
Magiſtrate. The Penalties that attend the Breach of God's Laws 
ſome, Ne moſt Men ſeldom ſeriouſly reflect on; and 
amongſt theſe that do, many, whilft they break the Law, enter- 
tain Thoughts of future Reconciliation, and making their Peace 
for ſuch: Breaches : And as to the Puniſhments due from the 
Laws of the Commonwealth, they frequently flatter themſelves 
with the Hopes of Impunity. But no Man eſcapes the Puniſh- 
ment of their Cenſure and Diſlike, who offends againſt the Fa- 
ſhion and Opinion of the Company he keeps, and would re- 
commend himſelf to. Nor is there one of ten thouſand, who is 
ſtiff and inſenſible enough to bear up under the conſtant Diſlike 
and Condemnation of his own Club. He muſt be of a ſtrange 
and unuſual Conſtitution, who can content himſelf to live in 
conſtant Diſgraee and Diſrepute with his own particular So- 
ciety. Solitude many Men have ſought, and been reconciled 
to: But no- body that has the leaſt *Fhought or Seriſe of a Man 
about him, can live in Society under the coriftant Diſlike and 
111 Opinion of his Familiars, and thoſe he converſes with. This 
18 Buchen too heavy for human Sufferance: And he muſt be 
made up of irreconcileable Contradictions, who can take —— 
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that previous Cultivation and Circumſtances, is order to their being 


exerted, are, he will; I fuppoſe, ſind there is ſo little of Contro- 


verſy between him and me in the Point, bating that he calls that ex- 


erting of Nations, which I in a more vulgar Stile call 4noww:ng, that : 


1 have Reaſon to think he brought in my Name upon this Occaſion 
only out of the Pleaſure he has to ſpeak civilly of me; which I muſt 
gratefully acknowledge he has done every where he mentions me, not 
without conferring on me, as ſome gthers have done, a Title 1 havg 
no Right to. | | 
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ſure in Company, and yet be lnlible,ot Coen and Dir 


grace from his 0 ompanions. 1 505 


$..13+ Theſe. three, then, I "The, Low of 
2 5 88 Secondly, The Lau of politick Societies; 
Rus of Mora! Thirdy, The Law of Faſhion, or private Cen- 
Geod and Reil. ſure ;, are thoſe to which Men, varioully compare 
ttheir Actions: And tis by their a to 
one wh theſe Laws,. that they take their Meaſures, when, 
would judge of their Moral Recbitude, and denominate t 
Actions good or 1 wot A 1 1 . 10 
| 14. ether the ule, to w ch, as to a 
1 BY Touch- ſtone, we bring our voluntary AQons, 
Aion, 1, to examine, them by, and. try their (Foogneſs, 
theſe Rules, and accordingly to name them; which is, as it 
= were, the Mark of the Value We ſet upon them: 
Whether, I ſay, we take that Rule from, the. Faſhion; of the 
Country, or the Will of a Law-maker,. the, Mind i is Saſily able 
to obſerve the Relation any Action, hath to it, r 
whether the Action agrees or diſagrees with the Rule; aA 
hath, a, Notion of Mara Grange or. Evily, Which is eit 
ſormity, or not Conformity of any Action to that Rule: ge 
therefore is often called Moral Reclitude. This Rule being no- 
ching but a Collection of ſeveral ſimple Ideas, the Conformity 
thereto i is but ſo. ordering the Action, that the ſim imple 2 
longing to it, may correſpond to, choſe which the Law;requires. 
And thus we ſee how Moral Beings and Nations are, daes on, 
and terminated in theſe ſimple Ideas wę have xecęived from Sen- 
ſation or Reflection. For Example, Let us conſider the gam - 
plex Idas we: ſignify by the Word Murder s and when we haye 
taken it aſunder, and examined all. the Particulars, we.ſhall,fnd 
them to amount to a aue of ſimple Ideas derived from Re- 
fection- or Senſation, vis. Hit, From Reflection on the 
Operations of our own- Minds, we haye the /dgas of. Willis 
Conſidering, Purpoſing before- hand, Malice, or wiſhing; lh to 
another; and alſo. of Life or Perception, and Self-Mqtion. 
Seronliy, From Senſation, we have the Collection of thoſe ſim- 
* ſenſible Ideas which are to Ag found j in a your 08 « Ing —_ 
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I ſuppoſe the Action commanded or forbidden by God, 1 call 
it Good or Evil, Sin or Duty: And if Teompare it to the Civil 
Law, the Rule made by the Legiſlative Power of the Country, 
J call it lawful or unlawful, a Crime or no Crime. So that 
whenceſorver we take the Rule of Moral Actions, or by what 
Standard ſoever we frame in our Minds the 7deas of Virtues or 
Vices, they conſiſt only, and are made up of Collections of 
imple Ideas, which we originally received from Senſe or Reflec- 
tion, and their Rectitude or Obliquity conſiſts in the Agreement 
or Diſagreement with thoſe Patterns preſcribed by ſome Law. 
F. 15. To conceive rightly of Moral Actions, we muſt take 
notice of them under this ' two-fold Confideration. Fir, As 
they are in themſelves each made up of ſuch a Collection of ſim- 
ple Ideas. Thus Druntenneſt or Lying fignify ſuch or ſuch a Col- 
lection of ſimple Ideas, which I call mixed Modes: And in this 
Senſe they are as much poſitive abſolute Ideas, as the Drinking of 
a Horſe, or Speaking of a Parrot. Secondly; Our Actions are con- 
ſidered as good, bad, or indifferent; and in this reſpect, they ate 
Relative; it being their Conformity to, or Diſagreement with 
ſome Rule, that makes them to be regular or irregular, good of 
bad: And ſo, as far as they are compared with a Rule, Afid 
thereupon denominated,” they come under Relation. Thus the 
challenging and fighting with a Man, as it is a certain poſitib 
Mode, or particular Sort of Action, by particular Iden: diſtin- 
guiſhed from all others, is called Duelling Which, when con- 
ſidered in Relation to the Law of God, will deſerve the Name 
Sin; to the Law of Faſhion,” in ſome Countries, Valour and 
Virtue; and to the municipal Laws of ſome Governments, a 
capital Crime. In this Caſe, when the poſitive Mode has one 
Name, and another Name as it ſtands in Relation to the Law, 


the Diſſinction may as eaſily be obſerved, as it is in Sti bſtances, 


other, v. g. Father,” to ſignify the Relation. SIPS 
F. 16. But becauſe very frequently the poſi ½% De, 
tive Idea of the Action, and its Moral Relation, FO ee oe 
are comprehended together under one Name, 5 
and the ſame Word made uſe of to expreſs both ,. 
the Mode or Action, and its moral Rectitude or 
Obliquity; therefore the Relation itſelf is leſs taken notice of; 
and there is often no Diſtinctian made between the poſitive Idea 
of the Action, and the Reference it has to 4 Rule, By which 
Confuſion of theſe two diſtinct Conſiderations under one Term, 
thoſe who yield too eaſily to the Impreffions of Sounds, and 
are forward to take Names for Things, are often milled in their 

ee! | | Judgment 


where one Name, v. g. Man, is uſed to ſignify the Thing; an- 
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Judgment of Actions. Thus the taking From She what 


is his, without his Knowledge or Allowance, is properly called 


Stealing. But that Name being commonly underſtood td ſignify 
alſo the Moral Pravity of the Action, and to denote its Contra - 
riety to the Law, Men are apt to condemn whatever they hear 
called Stealing, as an ill Action, diſugreeing with the Rule of 
Right: And yet the private taking away his Sword from a Mad- 
man, to prevent his doing Miſchief, though it be properly deno- 
minated Stealing, as the Name of ſuch a mixed Maude; yet when 
compared to the Law of God, and conſidered in its Relation to 
that ſupreme Rule, it is no Sin or Tranſgreſſion, though Wb 
Name Stealing ordinarily carries ſuch an Intimation with it. 
W F. 17. And thus much for the Relation 11 
nunerable. Human Actions to 2 Late, which thetefyre 1 
| call Moral Rilations. en 
would make a Volume to go over all Sorts of Nelatiom: 
Tis not therefore to be expected, that I ſhould Here mentibn 
them all. It ſuffices to our preſent Purpoſe, to ſhew by theſe 
what the Ideas are we have of this comprehenſive Conſideration, 
called Relation: Which is ſo arion, and the Occaſions df it ſs 
many, tas many as there ean be of comparing Things one to 
another) that it is not very eaſy to reduee ĩt to Rules, or under 
juſt Heads. Thoſe I have mentioned, I think, are forte” of 
the moſt conſiderable,” and ſuch as may ſerve to let us feb 
from whence we get our Ideas of Relations; and where they 


are founded. But before I quit Küren from what has 


-- DEER 8 


been ſaid, giye me leave to obſerve, | 
All Relations © F. 18. F 9, That it 18 evident, that at Ne- 


termlitiate in lation terminates in, and is ultimately founded 


Huh Ideas. on thoſe ſimple” Ideas we have get fun Senſation 
| or | Refletion: 80 that all we habe in our 
Tuaughts ourſelves, (if we think of any Thing; 

or | AED any e or would ſignify to others, when we uſe 

Words ſtanding for Relations, is nothing but ſome fimple Iabas, 

or Collections of fimple Ida, a one with another; 

This is fo manifeſt in that Sort called P 2 that nothing 

can be more. For when a Man -fays, Honey is ſweeter than 

Wax, it is plain, that his Thoughts in this Relation terminate 

in this ſimple Idea, Sweetneſs; which is equally true of all the 

reſt; though, where they are compounded, or decompounded, 
the ſimple Ideas they are made up of, are perhaps. ſeldom 
taken notice of: v. g. When the Word Father 1 mentioned, 


Firſt, there is meant that particular Species, or collective /dea, 


ſignified by the Word Man: Secondly, Thoſe ſenſible {mple Ideas 
-  fignified 
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ſition. Fourthly, 
Thonghtor Mee 


being very gſten other ſuppoſed; known/Relations ; which, if 
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any other whatſpgver u it be ng but the Giſt inn 
guyhing-limpl Jdeas, on their Begrers one from another with: 

out which we could; have no diſtinct Knowledge at all. For if 


3 


had as clear a Notion of the Relation of Brothers between them, 
Woman contributed, as Mother, equally to their Births, (tho? 
I were ignorant ar miſtaken in the Manner of it) being that 
on which I grounded. the Relation; and that they agreed in 
that Citeumſtance of Birth, let it be what it will. The com- 
paring them then in their Deſcent from the ſame Perſon, with- 
out knowing the particular Circumitances of that Deſeent, is 
i ST Relation 
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Relation of Brothers. But thoꝰ the Ideas of particular Relations 


is neceſſary to be done by any one who would acquaint himſelf 
throughly with the Progreſs of the Mind in its Apprehenſion 


1 
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are capable of being as clear and diſtinct in the Minds of thoſe 
who will duly conſider them, as thoſe of mixed Modes, and 
more determinate than thoſe of, Subſtances; ue the Names 
belonging to Relation, are often of as doubtful and uncertain 
Sign een, as thoſe of Subſtances or mixed Modes, and 
much more than thoſe of ſimple Ideas: Becauſe relative 
Words being the Marks of this Compariſon, which is made 
only by Men's Thoughts, and is an Idea only in Men's Minds, 
Men frequently apply them to different Compariſons of Things, ei 
according to their own Imaginations, which do not always 
correſpond with thoſe of others uſing the ſame Names. 
„S8. 20. Thirdly, That in theſe I call Meral Re. 
The Notion e, lain, Lhave a true Notion of Relatien, by com. 
they; 3 0h. Paring the Action with the Rule, whether the 
ther the Rule Rule be true or falſe. For if I meaſure any thing 
any Action i, Þy à Yard, know whether the Thing meaſure 
compared io be be longer or ſhorter than that ſuppoſed Tard, 
zrue or falſe. tho perhaps the Tard I meaſure by be not ex- 
24 eclly the Standard; which, indeed, is another 
Enqui ry. For tho' the Rule be erroneous, and. L miſtaken in it; 
yet the Agreement or Diſagreement obſervable in that which 1 
compare with it, makes me perceive the, Relation. Thaugh 
meaſuring by a wrong Rule, I ſhall thereby be brought to judge 
amiſs of its Moral Rectitude, becauſe I have tried it by that 
which is not the true Rule; but I am not miſtaken in the Re- 
lation which that Action bears to that Rule I compare it to, 


* 
i Is 4 + 
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which is Agreement or Diſagreement. 
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Ideas foe - % Fa | J AVI NG:ſhewnthe Original of our 
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clear and di- Ideas, and taken a View of their ſe- 
Hints, others © veral Sorts ; conſidered the Diffe- 
obſcure and rence between the ſimple and the complex, and 
wr 8 i” yg obſerved how. the complex ones are divided into 
thoſe of Modes, Subſtances. and Relations; all which, I think, 


and Knowledge of Things; it will, perhaps, be thought J have 
dwelt long enough upon the Examination. of Ideas. L. muſt, 
neverthcleſs, crave Leave to offer ſome few other Couſi- 
wy Hh derations 
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derations concerning them. The firſt'is, that forrie ate 7 
and others: ;\ fome dint; and others — Fs 

2. The — of the Mind * 

y explained by Words relating to the 8 bre, ante 
— Wal beſt underſtand what is mr ar wy aero 4 | 
and obfexre ih our Jdeas, by reflei at we 06 2 
call clear and obſcure in the Objects of Sight. = 
Light being that which diſcovers to us viſible Objects, we 
the Name of -4b/cur4ito that which is not placed in a Light ſuſfi- 
. cient to diſcover minutely to us the Figure and Colours, which 
are obſervable in it, and which, in 5 better Light, would be 
diſcernible: In like manner our fomble Ideas ate clear, when they 
ate ſuch, as the Objects themſelves, from hence they were taken, 
— Wh in a well ordered Senſatibn or Perreption, preſent 

ilſt che Memory retains them thus, and can produce 

them to the Mind, wlienever it has Occaſion to conſider them; 
they are tie Au, 80 für as they either want any Thing of that 
original ExaRnels,: or "have loft a of thelt firſt Fremnels And 


t Complen At, 45 they are wade of "Simple ones; fo 
they artery when the Tdens chat 0 N are 


the Ingredients'of any” compler one, is l and certain. 
8. 8. The Cauet of 'Objeuri e 0 | 
ſeem to be either dull Organs, or very light 1 . tos 
tranſient Impreflons made by the Objects, of Seurity. 
elſe a Weakneſs'in the Mendy nocabſe s ee tt 
tain them as received. For to feturn again to viſbts Otjeas, 
to help us to 57 tehend this Matter: If the O or Faculties 
of Ike Wax over-hardened with Cold, will not re- 
"on the Impreſſion os the Seal; fromithe_afual Impulſe wont 
rint it; Va like Wax of a Temper too ſoft, will n ae 
e well imprinted ; or elſe ſuppofing the Wax 
Tenper , 15 the Seal not applied v wits A ſuicient 2 
make à clear Impreom: In any of theſe Cafes, the Print a 
by ehe Seal, will be obſcure. This, I ſuppoſe, needs * 
plication to make it —.— {SF . 
„ A dr lr is chat whefeof the Mind x. 
bas ſuch u full and evident Perception, as it does Diftin® and | 
receive from ar outward Objet's duly ne, 
on awell-difpoſed Organ; fo x"d/fint? Ide is that abe 
wherein the Mind perceives a Difference from al! 
other j und a onfiſed Tea is ſuch ah one, as is ot leer 1. 
ſtinguiſhable fm ne eee to be 2 
Wer. I, | iv 1 e 8. 5. If 
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F. 5. If no Idea be confuſed, but ſuch as is not 
_ ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from another, from 
which it ſhould be different, it will be hard, may 
any one ſay, to find any where a confuſed Idea. For let any Ida 
be as it will, it can be no other but ſuch as the Mind perceives 
it to be; and that very Perception ſufficiently, diſtinguiſhes: it 
from all other Ideas, which cannot be other, i. e. different; 
without being perceived to be ſo. No Idea therefore can be 
undiſtinguiſhable from another, from which it ought to be dif- 
ferentz unleſs you would have it different from itſelf: For from 
all other it is evidently different. | [pf erin: 


4 & 6. To remove this Difficulty, and to help 
Confuſion of 


| us to conceive aright what it is that makes the 
Ideas 7s in Re- Confuſion Ideas are at any Time chargeable with, 
erence to their we. muſt conſider that Things ranked under di- 
Names. fin Names, are ſuppoſed different enough to be 
1444 4... . diſtinguiſhed, that ſo each Sort, by its peculiar 
Name, may be marked, and diſcourſed of apart upon any Oc- 
caſion: And there is nothing more evident than that the greateſt 
Part of different Names are ſuppoſed to ſtand for different 
Things. Now every Idea a- Man has, being viſibly what it is, 
and diſtinct from all other Ideas but itſelf, that which makes it 
confuſed, is, when it is ſuch, that it may as well be called by 
another Name, as that which it is expreſſed by; the Difference 
which keeps the Things (to be ranked under thoſe two different 


Olje&ion. : | 


Names) diſtinct, and makes ſome of them belong rather to the 


one, and ſome of them to the other of thoſe Names, being leſt 
out; and ſo the Diſtinction, which was intended to be kept up 
by thoſe different Names, is quite loſſt. 
§. 7. The Defaults which uſually occqſon this 


ults © 
ws 6 HA Confauſion, I think, are chiefly theſe following. 
Confufron. Firſt, When any complex Idea (for tis com- 
Firſt, complex plex Ideas that are moſt liable to Confuſion) is 
Ideas made ap made up of 00 ſmall a Number of ſimple {deas, and 
of too few ſuch only as are common to other Things, where- 
femple ones, _ by the Differences, that make. it deſerve a diffe- 


rent Name, are left out. Thus he that has an Idea made up of 
barely the ſimple ones of a Beaſt with Spots, has but a confuſed 
Idea of a Leopard, it not being thereby ſufficiently: diſtinguiſhed 
from a Lynx, and ſeveral other Sorts of Beaſts that are ſpotted. 
So that ſuck an Idea, though it hath the peculiar Name Leopard, 
is not diſtinguiſhable from thoſe deſigned -by the Names Lynx, 
or Panther, and may as well come under the Name Lynx, as 
Leopard. How much the Cuſtom of defining: of Words by ge- 
| - ner 


— 
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neral Terms, contributes to makes the Ideas we would expreſs 


by them confuſed and undetermined, leave okhers to conſider. 
[I his, is evident, that tonfuſed Ideat att ſuch as render the Uſe 
of Words uncertain, and take away the Benefit '6f diſtinct 
Names. When the Ideas for which we uſe different Terms, 
have not a Difference anſwerable to their diſtinct Names, and 


ſo cannot be diſtinguiſhed by them, there it is that they are 
- * 85 3 * 2 3891916 Ts SY : 12 ? Ihe 


* * 1 ＋ * 1 12 


truly eonfuſedd.95?:· WS. 012; 2991 1090, LVL 
F. 8. Secondly, Another Default which makes Secondly, Or 
our ./deas confuſed, is, when though the Par- it fable ones 
ticulars that make up any Idea are in Number jumbled: ai/or= 
enough; yet they are ſo jumbled together, that it erh fogetber. 
is not Eaſily diſcernible, whether it more belongs 
to the Name that is glven it, than to any other. There is no- 


thing properer to make us concelve this Confuſion, than a Sort 


of Pictures uſually ſhen, as ſurprizing Pieces of Art, wherein 
the Colours, as they are laid by the Peneil on the Table. itſelf, 
mark out very odd and unuſual Figures, and have no diſcernibſe 
Order in their Poſition.- This Draught, thus made up 6f 


Parts, wherein no Symmetry nor Order appears, is, in itſelf, 
L 


no more a confuſed Thing, than the Picture of a cloudy Sky; 
wherein though there be as little Order of Colours or Nie 

to be found, yet no- body thinks it a confuſed Picture. What 
is it then; that makes it be thought confuſed, ſince the Want of 
Symmetry does not ? as it is plain it does not; for another 
Draught made, barely in Imitation of this, could not be called 
confuſed. I anſwer, That which makes it be thought confuſed; 
is, the-applying' it to ſome Name, to which it does no more 
diſcernibly belong, than to ſome other. Vg. When it is ſaid to 
be the Picture of a Man, or Czar, then any one with Reaſon 
counts it confuſed : / Becauſe it is not diſcernible, in that State, 


to belong more to the Name Man, or Cæſar, than to the Name 


Baboon, or Pompey, which are ſuppoſed to ſtand for different 
Ideas from thoſe ſignified by Man or Cæſgʒuar. But when a cylin- 
drical Mirrour, placed right, hath reduced thoſe irregular Lines 
on the Table into their due Order and Proportion, then the 
Confuſion ceaſes, and the Eye preſently ſees that it is a Man, or 
Cæſar, i. e. That it belongs to thoſe Names; and that it is ſuf- 
ficiently diſtinguiſhable from a Baboon, or Pompey, i. e. from 
the Ideas fignified by thoſe Names. Juſt thus it is with our Ia, 
which are as it were the Pictures of Things. No one of theſe 
mental Draughts, however the Parts are put together, can be 
called confuſed, (for they are plainly diſcernible as they are,) till 
it be ranked under ſome ordinary Name, to which it cannot be 
7 3 14. diſcerned 
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acer ts belong, any More Minh i does to ſome othet Name 
of an allowed different Signiflcationn 
meh, Or, ee A third ede ae 
are mutable. - gives the i _—_ 5 f pond: _ de en Eb * en 
and under. anf one of them is uncertarn and undermined. 
e Thus we may obſerve Men, who not forbearing 
| to uſe the ordinary Words of their Language, till 
they have learned their preciſe Signification, Nu N Taea 
they make this or that Term ftand for, almoſt as'often'as they 
uſe it. He that does this, out of Uncertainty of what he thould 
leave out, or put into his Idea of Church or [delatry, every Piitie 
he thinks of either, and holds not ſteady to any one 'preciſe 
Combination of Ideas that makes it up, is ſaid to have a con- 
fuſed Idea of Idolatry, or the Church: Though this be Riff fot 
the ſame Reaſon as the former, viz. becauſe a mutable Ta 


4 . 3 
1 


(if we will allow it to be one Idea) cannot belong 


to one Name 
Names are deſigned for. „VVfK 33 
me 6. 10: By what has been faid, we may obſerve 
Te ge. Ne mich Naner, as: ſuppoſed fteady' Sis of 
nth Mate, Things, and by their Difference de Maid for, 
„ 
crivable., different, ate e, Org of deniminating Ideas 
L aiflin of tonfuſed, by à ſécret and unobſerved 
Reference the Mind makes of its Idea to ſuch Names. T his, 
perhaps, will be fuller underſtood, after what I fay of Words, in 
the Third Book, has been read and confidered. © But without 
taking Notice of ſuch a Reference of Tatar to diſtin Names, as 
the Signs of diſtinct Things, it will be hard to ſay what à cf 
Idea is. And therefore when a Man deſigns, by any Name, 3 
Sort of Things, or any one particular Thing, diſtinct from all 
others, the complex Idea he annexes to that Name, is tlie more 
diſtinct,” the more particular the Ideas are, and the greater and 
more determinate the. Number and Order of them is, 'whereof 
it is made up. For the more it has of theſe,” the more Nas it ſtil 
of the. perceivable Differences, whereby it is kept ſeparate and 
diſtinct from all Ideas belonging to other. Names, even thoſe 
that approach neareſt to it, and thereby all Confuſion with them 
is àvoided. : FFF Enn DfES £1 TFH DY 


HC 403% 1 A236; 
? e : 
% i 4 „ 1 „% , 


& 11. Confuſion making it a Difficulty to ſe- 


rather than another; and fo loſes the Piſtinction that diſtinct 


ww $ © þ ©: 8 7) 


Confafiont n- 
rie always. 
ede Ideas. 


parate two Things that ſhould be ſeparated, con- 
cernt always two Ideas; aid thoſe moſt, which 
moſt approach one another. Whenever therefore 
we ſuſpeR any Idea to be confuſed, we muſt examine what other 
E ns it 
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it ĩs in Danger to be confounded with, or Meg it cannot eaſily be 
ſeparated from; and that will alway 
to another Name, and ſo ſhould be a different Thing, from which 
yet it is not ſufficiently. diſtinct; being either the ſame with it, or 
making, 2 Fart of it, = at leaſt, as;properly called by that Name 


the.other c is ranked under; and ſo keeps not that Diference | 


5 TIRE a other Idea, which the different Names i import. 
12. 1 
; THe carries with it a ſecret Reference Rin. 
be cs... At leaſt, if there be any other Con- 1 


1 Ilias, this is that which moſt of all e Men's 


Thoughts and Diſcourſes: Ideas, as ranked under Names, 


being e for the moſt Part Men reaſon of within them- 
ſelves,;and always thoſe which. they commune about with others, 
therefore, where there are ſ uppoſed 1 two different Ideas mark - 


ed by ewo diffecent Names, which are not as diſtinguiſhableas the 


Sounds that ſtand for them, there never fails to be Confuſjen : 
And where any Ideas are diſtinct, as the 7deas of thoſe two Sounds 
they, are marked by there, can, be between them no Confufon. 
be. 1 75 79 prevent. 11 Is; to, collect and unite into our complex 
„ Hedi 8. 16 poſſible, all thoſe Ingredients, whereby it 

ed from. ot ers 5. Fg to War united in a determi- 


a | at b accommodating Men's Eaſe or Vanity, or ſerving 


variable, and al molt no Ideas, ſerves both to ever our 


as well as to perplex and confound. others, 


which goes for Learning and Superiority in Knowledge, it is no 
aufe moſt Men ſhould uſe it ee they 
complain of it in others. Longs 1 think, no ſmall Part of 
the 1 to be found in the Nations of Men, might by Care 
and Ingenyity be avoided ; yet Jam far from concluding it FAY 
where wilful,, Some, Ideas are ſo complex, and made up of 

many Parts, that the Memory does not eaſily, retain the yery 
fame preciſe Combination of ſimple Jdeas, under one Name ; 
nh leſs are we able conſtantly to divine for what preciſe com- 


plex [da ſuch a Name ſtands in another Man's Uſe of it. F rom 


the firſt of theſe, follows Gonfufier in a Man's awn Reaſonin 
and Opinions within. hong from the latter, frequent Confu- 
ſen in diſcourſing and arguing 0 others... But having more 
* large Shari] 10 Words, their Defects 3 in the fol · 
lowing Bock, J fhall here fay no. more A. 
. Y 3 F. 13. Our 


faund an des belonging 


5,1 think, is the Confuſion proper to (> 951 of Bas: | 


r and 7 aep g Mes ſteadily the ſame Name. But 


Deſign, b e naked Truth, which is not always the 
Thing 9 at, 101 Exactneſs is rather to be wiſhed than 
hoped for. And lnce the looſe Application of Names to,unde- | 
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SF. 13. Our Complex Ideas being made up of 
Complex Ideas Collections, and ſo Variety of ſimple ones, may 
may be Aiſtinet accordingly be very dear and diſtinct in one Part, 
in one Party, and very obſcure and confuſed in another. In a 
and ts; bog Man who ſpeaks of a Chiliaedron, or a Body of 
. a thouſand Sides, the Idea of the Figure may be 
very confuſed, tho' that of the Number be very 
diſtinct; ſo that he being able to diſcourſe, and demonſtrate 
concerning that Part of his complex Idea, which depends upon 
the Number of a Thouſand, he is apt to think he has a diſtin 
Idea of a Chiliaedron ; tho' it be plain, he has no preciſe Idea of 
its Figure, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it, by that, from one that has 
but 999 Sides. The not obſerving. whereof, cauſes no ſmall 

Error in Men's Thoughts, and Confuſion in their Diſcourſes. 
$ §. 14. He that thinks he has a diſtinct Idea of 


| This, if at the Figure of a Chiliaedron,. let him for Tryal's 


heeded, cauſes fake take another Parcel of the ſame uniform 
Confufion in Matter, viz. Gold or Wax, of an equal Bulk, 
ee, Arguings. and make it into a F igure of 999 Sides: He will, 
doubt not, be able to, diſtinguiſh theſe two Ideas one, from an- 
other, by the Number of Sides; and reaſon and argue diſtinaly 
about them, whilſt he keeps his Thoughts and Reaſoning to that 
Part only of theſe Ideas, which is contained in their Numbers; 
as that the Sides of the one could be divided into two equal Num- 
bers, and of the other, not, c. But when he goes about to di- 
ſtinguiſh them by their Figure, he will there be preſently at a 
Loſs, and not be able, I think, to frame in his Mind two Ideas, 
one of them diſtinct from the other, by the bare Figure of theſe 
two Pieces of Gold; as he could, if the ſame Parcels of Gold 
were made one into a Cube, the other a Figure of ſive Sides. In 
which incompleat Ideas we are very apt to impoſe on ourſelves, 
and wrangle with others, Werke ee they have particular 
and familiar Names. For being ſatisfied in that Part of the Idea, 
which we have clear; and the Name which is familiar to us, 
being applied to the Whole, containing that Part alſo which is 
imperfect and obſcure, we are apt to uſe it for that confuſed 
Part, and draw Deductions from -it in the obſcure Part of 
its Signification, as confidently as we do from the other. 
aer r §. 15. Having frequently in our Mouths the 
| Name Eternity, we are apt to think we have a 
| poſitive comprehenſive Idea of it, which is as 
much as to ſay, that there is.no Part of that Duration which iS 
not clearly contained in our Idea. Tis true, that he that thinks 
ſo, may have a clear Idea of Duration; he may alſo have g's * 
F 5 55 | car 


Eternity. 
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Clear Idea of a very rent Length of Duration; he may alſo have 


a clear Idea of the Compariſon of that great one, with ſtill a 
greater: But it not being poſſible for him to include in his Idea 
of any Duration, let it be as great as it will, the whole Extent 
together of a Duration, where he ſuppoſes no End, that Part of 
his 1a, which is {till beyond the Bounds. of that large Dura- 
tion he repreſents to his own Thoughts, is very obſcure and un- 
determined, And hence it is, that in Diſputes and Reaſonings 
concerning Eternity, or any other Infinite, we are apt to blunder, 
an involve ourſelves in manifeſt Abſurdities. g 


„16. In Matter, we have no clear Ideas of Diwifbility of 


the Smallneſs of Parts much beyond the ſmalleſt Iasger. 
that occur to any of our Senſes; and therefore 


when we talk of the Diviſibility of Matter in infinitum, tho' we 


have, clear Ideas of Diviſion and ee and have alſo clear 
Ideas of Parts made out of a Whole by Diviſion; yet we have 


but yery obſcure and confuſed Ideas of Corpuſcles, or minute 


Bodies ſo to be divided, when by former Diviſions they are re- 


duced to a Smallneſs much exceeding the Perception of any of 


our Senſes ; and ſo all that we have clear and diftinct Ideas of, is 
of what Diviſion in general or abſtractedly is, and the Relation 
of Firm and Pars: Bur of the Bulk of the Body, ge be thus th 
fnltely Aided, aftet certain ProgreſGns, I think; we have no 
clear nor diſtinct Idea at all. For I afk any one, whether takin 
the ſmalleſt Atom of Duſt he ever ſaw, he has any diſtinct Idea 
(bating ſtill the Number, which concerns not Extenſion) be- 
twixt the 100,000, and the 1,000,000 Part of it. Or if he 


thinks He can refine his Ideas to that Degree, without loſing Sight 


of thery, tet him add ten Cyphers to each of thoſe Nunibers 
Such a Degree of Smallneſs is not unreaſonable to be ſuppoſed, 
ſince a Diviſion carried on fo far, brings it no nearer the End. 
of infinite Diviſion, than the firſt Diviſion into two Halfs does. 
I muſt confeſs, for mY Part, I have, no clear diſtin Laas of 
the different Bulk or Extenfion of thoſe Bodies, having but a 
O „ ; 31 a TT 38 1 11 | 
very obſcure one of either of them. So that, I think, when we 


talk of Diviſion of Bodies in infinitum, our Idea of their diſtinct 


Bulks, which is the Subject and Foundation of Diviſion, - 
comes, after a little Progreſſion, to be confounded, and almoſt 
loſt in Obſcurity. For that Idea which is to repreſent only 
Bigneſs, muſt be very obſcure and confuſed, which we-can- 
not diſtinguiſh from one ten Times as big, but only by Num- 
ber; ſo that we have clear, diſtin Ideas, we may fay, of ten 

ne, but no diſtinct Ideas of two fuch Extenſiohs. Is 
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4 400,000,000 having no nearex. a; Proportion to the Lent of 


3% , Diflintt ard Confuſed Ideas, 


6d j, or Extenſion; our diftin@ and clear Vabeg are oy of 
Nate : But vo dear; diſtinct Ida of Extenſion, after 
ſom̃e Progreſs of Diviſion, is quite loſt; and of ſuch minute 
Parts we have no diſtinct Idias at all; but it returns, ag all 
our Ideas of Infinite do, at laſt to that of Number always tu 
be added; but thereby never amounts to any diſtinet Ads of 
actual, infinite Parts. We have, tis true, à clear den af Di- 
viſion, as often as we think of it; but thereby we have no 
more a clear Idea of infinite Parts in Matter, than: we: have a 


clear Idea of an infinite Number, by being able ſtill to add 


new Numbers to any aſſigned Number we have: Endleſs Divi- 
ſibility giving us no more a clear and diftin&t Idea of actually 
infinite Parts, than endleſs Addibility (if I may fo ſpeak) gives 
us a clear and diſtinct Idea of an actually infinite Number, 


They both being only in a Power ſtill of increaſing um- 


ber, be it already as great as it will. So that of what re- 
mains to be added (wherein conſiſts. the Infinity have 


but an obſcure, imperfect, and confuſed lata; from or abeut 


which we can argue or reaſon with no Cextainty or Clearneſs, 
no more than we can in Arithmetick, about, a Number, of 
which we have no ſuch diftin& Idea, as we have pf 4 o No, 


but only this relative obſcure one, that compared to any-other, 


it is ſtill bigger: And we have no more a clear, poſitive:Ja-a 
of it, when we ſay or conceive. it is higger or more than 
400,000,000, than if we ſhould ſay it is bigger than 

Addition or Number than 4. For he that adds only g. te 4. 
and ſo proceeds, ſhall as ſoon come to the End of all Additions 
as, he that adds 400, ooo, ooo, to n And ſo like- 
wiſe in Eternity, he that has an Idaa of but four Years, has ab 
much a poſitive compleat Idea of Eternity, as he that has one 


ol 496,000,000, of Lears. For what remains gf Eternity be- 


yond either of theſe two Numbers of Years, is as clear ta the 
one as the other; 1. e. neither of them has any clear, poſitive Iden 
of eit at all. For he that adds only 4 Fears to 4, and ſo on, 
ſhall as ſoon reach Eternity, as he that adds 400,000,000: of 
Years,. and ſo on; or if he pleaſe, doubles the Increaſe, as of- 
ten as, he will: The remaining Abyſs being ſtill as far beyond 
the End of all theſe Progredions, as it is from the Lengtk of a 
Pay, or an Hour. For nothing finite bears any Prapottion tq 
infinite z.and therefore our Jdeas, which are all Hnite, gannot 
bear any. Thus it,is alſo in our deg. of Extenſn, when we 
incrgaſe it by Addition, as well as when we diminiſh it dy 


Divihon, and would enlarge our Thoughts te infinite: Space, 
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After\s few Doublings af -thoſe Idler of, 
the largeſt; we are accuſtomed to have, - Wwe 


xtenſion, wich 
ke clear ding 


laea of that Space: It becomes a eonfuſadl y great one, with a 
Surplus of ſtill greater; about which when we would argus or 
ee mall always find ourſelves at à loſs ; confuſed Idaat, 

ds and Deductions from that Part of them ppg 
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: concerning Idas, other Confideras: 

B tions Letz to them, in reference to . he 
Thing from whenes they are taken, p an 
they may be ſuppoſe$to Tepreſent; and thus, 1! 

thinks "they may come under a three-fold DiflinGion; 4 ang are, 
"Dir Either rea Pat fantaſtical,” au on var ow Hin 
Fend, Adequate or inadequate,” 3190" ele: end] ir 21 > 
De, True or falſe; © om on Ii ov bak agi Hol © MN 
"Firſt; By Real Has, 1 mean ſuch” hays a Foundation im 
Natulg; ſuch as have 4 Conformity With the real Being and 


Exiſtence of Thin gs, or with their Arche pes  Fantaſiical or 


Chimerital, L call © ſuch ad have no Foundation in Nature, not 
have any Conformity with that Reality of For to which they 
ar tacſtly referred, as to their Archety If we etamine the 
ſeveral Sorts of Laar before, mentioned, pin ſhall find, that, PIR 
. 25 Firſt, Dur foniple Ideas are all: real; all” 6 dont 
agree to the Reality of Things.” Not that they * Simpl. Idas 
are all df them the Images or 'Repreſeqthtions "ca h 
of whit des exiſt; the contrary whereof, in aal! 
but the primary Qualities. .of Bodies, hath been already 9 285 
But thou hr eee and Coldneſs are no more in Mon ho. 
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blances of ſomething in the Things themſelves; the Reality 4 
lying in that ſteady Correſpondence they have with the diſtinct Wa 
Conſtitutions of real Beings. But whether they anſwer to thoſe to 
Conſtitutions, as to Cauſes or Patterns, it matters not; it ſuffices. of 
that they are conſtantly produced by them. And thus our 1 
ſimple Ideas are all real and true, becauſe they anſwer and WH 
agree to thoſe Powers of Things which produce them in our Ss 
Minds, that being all that is requiſite to make them real, and me 
not Fictions at pleaſure. For in ſimple Ideas (as has been 79 
ſhewn) the Mind is wholly confined to the Operation of Things be; 
upon it, and can make to itſelf no ſimple Idea, more than what ex 
it has received. % wn et ſen 
Complex Ideas ſi $- 3 Tho the Mind be wholy paſiiye | yp oy 155 
are polen, ect of its ſimple Ideas, yet I think we may ſay 95 
Combinations, it is not fo in reſpect of its complex Ideas: For Y 
ftthoſe being Combinations of ſimple Ideas put to- ey 
gether, and united under one general Name; tis plain that the 40 
Mind of Man uſes ſome Kind of Liberty, in forming thoſe com- 5 
plex Ideas: How elſe comes it to paſs, that one Man's Idea of Ho 
Gold, or Juſtice, is different from another's? but becauſe he Cer 
Has put in, or left out of his, ſome ſimple Idea, which the other fb] 
has not. The Queſtion then is, Which of theſe are real, and 85 
which barely imaginary Combinations? What Collections agtee Al 
to the Reality of Things, and what not? And to this, I fay, That, the 
Ire Modes F. J. Secondly, Mixed Modes and | Relations bal 
| having no other Reality but what they have in ſtar 
F made of con- Ving nos HEY. DUE a,; SYS 14 K 
1 kent Ideas the Minds of Men, there is nothing more re- 5 
. | are teal. © quired to thoſe Kind of Ideas, to make them real, N 
i 8 but that they be ſo framed, that there be a Poſſi- 75 
1 bility of exiſting conformable to them. Theſe Ideas themſelves Iae, 
"Y being Archetypes, cannot differ from their Archetypes, and fo dic 
1 caunat be chimerical, unleſs any one will jumble together in them 925 
| inconſiſtent Ideas. Indeed, as any of them have the Names of bo 
bi a known Language aſſigned to them, by which he .that, has 
i them in his Mind would ſignify them to others, ſo bare Poſſi- 
j bility of exiſting is not enough ; they muſt have a Conformity 
1 to the ordinary Signification of the Name that is given them, | wy 
„ that they may not be thought fantaſtical: As if a 5517 fer $. 
i give the Name of Juſtice to that Idea which common. Uſe calls 18 
li Liberality. But this Fantaſticalneſs relates more to Propriety en 
| of Speech, than Reality of Ideas: For a Man to be undiſturbed” pi 
i in Danger, ſedately to conſider what is fitteſt to be dotie, and 125 
to execute it ſteadily, is a mixed Mode, or a complex Idea of. 7 
l an Action which may exiſt. But to be undiſturbed. in Danger, * 


+ 24 


of 5 Juba 2 FO 7 adequate Ideas : 4 


ſe 80 one 8 Reaſon o or ee is 1 is alſo poſſible 
to be, and ſo is as al an Ida as the other. Though the firſt * 
of theſe having . the Name Courage given. to it, may, in reſpect 
of that Name, be 2 right or Wrong Ldaa: 5 the other, 
whilſt it has 75 a common received Name of any known Lan- 
guage aſſigned to ity is not capable of any Deformity, e 
made with no Reference to any Thing but itſell. 


1 J 85 . Thirdly, Our complex. deas of Subſtances. Ideas 17 Sab. 
 Pances are rea 


being made all of them in Reference to Things 
exiſting. without us, and intended to be Repre- en En 
Fl ets of Subſtances, as they really are, are gree abe, 
no farther. real, than as they are ſuch Combina- Exiſtence of . 
tions of, ſimple Ideas, as are FRY, united, and co- 7 un | 
exiſt in Things without us. On the contrary, 
thoſe are fentaſlical, which are made up. of ſuch Collections of 
ſimple. Ideas as were really never united, never were found toge- 
ther in any Subſtance; 5. g. a rational Creature, conſiſting of a 
Horſe's Head, joined to a Body of human Shape, or ſuch as the 
Centqurs axe deſcribed : Or, ody yellow, very, malleable, fu- 
ſible, and | Bee 3 but lighter. than common, Water: Or, an uni- 
form, unorganized Body, conſiſting, as to Senſe, all of ſimilar 
Parts, with Perception and voluntary Motion joined to it. Whe-: 
ther tuch Subſtances as theſe, can poſſibly exiſt or no, tis pro- 
bable we do not know: But be that as it will, theſe Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances being made conformable to no Pattern exiſting that we 
know, and conſiſting of ſuch Collections of Ideas as no Sub- 
ſtance ever ſhewed us united together, they ought to paſs with 
us for barely imaginary: But much more are thoſe complex 
Ileas fo, which contain in them any Lenau ne or reer, 
Meg of their Parts. 5 I its ed 
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1 11 F our real Ideas, ſome are adequate, auge lle, 
THE Q and ſome are inadequate. Thoſe I ard/ſuck u 


call adequate, which 5 repre- perfectly re- 
ſent thoſe Archetypes which the Mind ſuppoſes pre/ert their 
them taken from ; which it intends them to Archetyper.. . 
ſtand for, and to which it refers them. Inadequate. 

Ideas are ſuch,” which are but a partial or incompleat Repre+ 
ſentation of thoſe Archetypes to which they : are ET Upon 


which Account it is plain, wg 8.2. 
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N us the Idea of Pain; 
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being voluntary Collections of fimple 7 1das,. Modes are al 
which the Mind puts together, Without refe- adequate. 
rence to Ave Archetypes, or ſtanding Pat: 85 

rig any where, are and cannot but be adequate Idaas : 


terns exiſti 
Becauſe they not being intended for Copies of Things really ex- 
illog, but for Archetypes made by the Mindy to rank and de 
nominate Things by, cannot want any thing; they having 
each of them that Combination of Ideas, and thereby that Per- 


fection nch the Mind intended they ſhould: So that the Mind 


acquieſee in them, and can find nothing wanting. Thus, by 
having the Idea of a Figure, with three Sides meet 

Angles, 1 have a compleat 1dea, wherein I require nothing elſe 
to make it petfeat. "Phat the Mind is ſatisfied. with the Perfec- 
tion of this its Idea, is plain, in that it does not conceive that 


any Underſtanding hath, or can have a more compleat or per- 
fe 


Hoa of that Thing it fienifies by che Word Triangle, p- 
poſing ĩt to exiſt, than itſelf has in that complex Ida of three 
Sides, and three Angles; in which is contained all that is; or 
can be eſſential to it, or neceſſary to compleat it, wherever or 
howeyer it exits.” But in dur 1deas of Sub/tancer it is otherwiſe. 
For there, deſtring to copy Things as they really do exiſt, 
and to repreſent to 6urſeIves that Conſtitution on which, all 
their Properties depend, we perceive our Ideas attain not that 
Perfection we intend: We find they ſtill want ſomething we 
mould be glad were in them; and ſo are all inadeuare. But 
mixed” Modes, and Relations, being Archetypes without Pat» 
terns, and ſo having nothing to repreſent but themſelves, can- 
not but be adequate, EY thing being ſo to itſelf. He that at 
rſt put together the 74 of Danger perceived, Abſence of 
Diſorder from Fear, ſedate Conſideration of what was juſtly;to 
be done, and executing of that without Diſturbance; or being 
deterred by the Danger of it, had certainly in his Mind that 


complex dia made up of that Combination; and intending it to 


be nothing elſe but what it is, nor to have in it any other fim- 
ple Ideas but what it hath, it could not alſo but be an adequate 
Idea And laying this up in his Memory, with the Name Con- 
rage annexed to it, to ſignify to others, and denominate from 
thence any Action he ſhould obferve to agree with it, had there- 
by a Standard to meafure and denominate Actions by, as they 
agreed to it. This 7dea thus made, and laid up for a Pattern, 
muſt neceſſarily be adequate, being referred to nothing elſe but 
itſelf, nor made by any other Original, but the 'Good-liking 

§. 4. 


and Will of him that firſt made this Combination. 
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| „ K. 4+, Indeed, another :gomings, after, and in 
Modes in rex e een learning from him the Mord Con- 
ferent 60 fet- | Tage, may make an Idea, to which he- gives that 
ted Names, Name Courage, . different from what the firſt Au- 
may be moe thor applied it to, and has in his Minds when he 
W i it. And in this Caſe, if he deſigns that his 
„ Thinking ſhould, be. conformable to the 
other” s Idea, as the. i pitt he uſes in Speaking is. conformable 
in Sound to his from whom he learned it, his Idea may be very 
wrong and inadequate : Becauſe in this Caſe, making the 
other Man's s [dea the Pattern of his Idea in- Thinking, as the 
other Man's Word or Sound is the Pattern of his i in Speaking, 
his Idea is ſo far defective and inadequate, as it is diſtant from 
the Archetype and Pattern he refers it to, and intends to ex preſs 
and fignify by the Name he uſes for it; which Name he would 
have to be a Sign of the other Man's Idea, (to Which, in its 
proper Uſe, it is primarily annexed) and of his own; as agree- 
ing to it: To which, if his own does Bat: exactly correſpond, 
it is faulty and inadequate, , ... 69 B Hoi 


e ee ra ee e e 


are referred by the Mind, and intended 4 to correſpond to the 


Has in the Mind of ſome other intelligent Being, expreſſed 


by the Names we apply to them, they may be very deficient, 


wrong and inadegquate; becauſe they agree not to that which 
the Mind defi igns to be their Archetype and Pattern: In which 


reſpect only, any Idea of Modes can be wrong, imperfect, or 


inadequate. And on this Account, our Ideas of mixed Modus are 
the moſt liable to be faulty of any other; but this refers more 
to proper Speaking, than Knowing right. 


Ideas of Sub- 


ſtances, as re- 


D 


Fir/t, It is uſual for Men to make the Names of Subſtances 
ſtand for Things, as ſuppoſed to have certain real Eſſendes, 
whereby they are of this or that Species: And Names ſtanding 


for nothing but the Ideas that are in Men's Minds, they mu 


conſequently refer their Ideas to ſuch real Eſſences, as to their! 
9 pes. That Men (eſpecially ſuch as have been bred up 


im 


1 


5 6. Thirdly, What Ideas we 8 , Sub 
fances, I have above ſhewed : Now, thoſe Ideas 
Ferred to real have in the Mind a double Reference: 1. Some- 
Effences, zot times they are referred to a ſuppoſed real Eſſence: 
adequate. Of each Species of Things. 2. Sometimes they are 
5 only deſigned to be Pictures and Repreſentations 
in the Mind of Things that do exiſt by Ideas of thoſe Qualities 
that are diſcoverable in them. In both which Ways theſe Copies 
of thoſe Originals and Archetypes are imperfect and inadeguate. 


351 
in the Learning taught in this Part of the World ) do ſuppoſe 
certain ſpecifick Eſſenees of Subſtances, Which each Individual; 
in its ſeveral Kinds, is made conformable to ànd partakes of, 
s ſo far from needing Proof; that it will be thought ſtrange, if 

any one ſhould do otherwiſe. And thus they ordinarily apply 
the ſpecifick Names they rank particular Subſtances under, to 
Things, 48 diſtinguiſhed by ſuch ſpecifick real Eſſences- Who 
is there 'almoſt, who would not take it amiſs, if it ſhould be 
doubted whether he called himſelf Man, with any other Mean- 
ing, than as having the real Efſence of a Man ? And yet if you 
demand, what thoſe real Eſſences are, tis plain Men ate igno- 
rant, and know them not. From whence it follows, that the 
Ideas they have in their Minds, being referred to real Eſſences, 
as to Archetypes which are unknown, muſt be ſo fat from being 
adequate that they cannot be ſuppoſed to” be any Repreſenta- 
tion of chem at all. The complex Ideas we have of Subſtances, 
are, as it has been ſhewn,' certain Collections of fimple [Hes 
that have been obſerved or ſuppoſed conſtantly to exiſt together, 
But ſuch a complex Idea cannot be the real Effehce of any Subs 
ſtance; for then the Properties we diſcover in that Body would 
depend on that complex 1d, and be deducible from it, and 


their neceſſary Connexion with it be known; as all Properties 


of a Triangle depend on, and, as far as they are diſcoyerablę, 
are deducible from the complex Idea of three Lines, including 
a Space. But it is plain, that in our complex Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances, are not contained ſuch Ideas, on 'which all the other 
Qualities, that are to be found in them, do depend. The com- 
mon Idea Men have of Iron, is a Body of 4 ; certain Colour,, 
Weight, and Hardneſs ;''and 'a Property that they look on as 
belonging to it, is Malleableneſs. But yet this Property has n 
neceſſary Connexion with that complex Idea, or any Part of it: 
And there is no more Reaſon to think, that Malleablenefs de- 
pends on that Colour, Weight, and Hardneſs, than that that 


Colour, or that Weight, depends on its Malleableneſs. And 


yet, though we know nothing of theſe real Eſſences, there is 
nothing more ordinary, than that Men ſhould attribute the 
Sorts of Things to ſuch Eſſences. The particular Parcel of 
Matter, which makes the Ring I have on my Finger, is for- 


wardly, by moſt Men, ſuppoſed to have a real Eſſence, where- 


by it is Gold, and from whence thoſe Qualities flow which I 
find in it, viz. its peculiar Colour, Weight, Hardneſs, F uſt- 


bility, Fixedneſs, and Change of Colour upon alight Touch of | 


Mercury, Sc. This Eſſence, from which all theſe Properties 
flow, when J enquire into it, and ſearch after it, [ plainly per- 
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352 Of Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. 
ceive I cannot diſcover : The fartheſt I can go, is only to pre⸗ 
ſume, that it being nothing but Body, its real Effence, or in- 
ternal Conftitution, on which theſe Qualities depend; can be 
nothing but the Figure, Size, and Cominexion of its ſolid Parts; 
of neither of which having any diſtin& Perception at all, I 
can have no Idea of its Eſſence, which is the Cauſe that it has 
that particular ſhining Vellowneſs, a greater Weight than any 
thing I know of the ſame Bulk, and a Fitneſs to Have its Co- 
Jour changed by the Touch of Quickfilver. If any ane will 
ſay, that the real Eſſence, and internal Conſtitution, on which 
theſe Properties depend, is not the Figure, Size, and Arrange- 
ment or Connexion of its ſolid Parts, — ſomething elſe; called 
its particular Form; JI am farther from having any Idea of its 
real Eſſence, than I was before; for I have an Idea of Figure; 
Size, and Situation of ſolid Parts in general, though L have none 
of the particular Figure, Size, or putting together of Parts, 
whereby the Qualities above- mentioned are pfoduced ; which 
Qualities I find in that particular Parcel of Matter that is on 
my Finger, and not in another - Parcel of Matter, with which 
I cut the Pen I write with. But when T am told, that ſome- 
thing beſides the Figure, Size, and Poſture of the ſolid Parts 
of that Body, is its Eſſence, ſomething called ſub/antial Form; 
of that, I confeſs, I have no Idea at all, but only of the Sound 
Form; which is far enough from an Idea of its real Eſſence, of 
Conſtitution. The like Ignorance as I have of the real Eſſence 
of this particular Subſtance, I have alfo of the real Eſſence of 
all other natural ones: Of which Eſſences, I confeſs, I have no 
diſtinct Ideas at all; and I am apt to ſuppoſe others, when they 
examine their own Knowledge, will find in themſelves, in this 
one Point, the ſame ſort of Ignorance. VVV 
$. 7. Now then, when Men apply to this particular Parcel 
of Matter on my Finger, a general Name already in Uſe, and 
denominate it Gold, do they not ordinarily, or are they not un- 
derſtood to give it that Name, as belonging to a particular Spe- 
cies of Bodies, having a real internal Eſſence; by having of 
which Eſſence, this particular Subſtance comes to be of that 
Species, and to be called by that Name? If it be ſo, as it is plain 
it is, the Name by which Things are marked, as having that 
Eſſence, muſt be referred primarily to that Eſſence; and con- 


ſequently the Idea to which that Name is given, _ be re · 


ferred alſo to that Eſſence, and be intended to repreſent it. 
Which Eſſence, ſince they, who ſo uſe the Names, know 
not, their Ideas of Subſtances muſt be all inadequate in that re- 
ſpect, as not containing in them that real Eſſence which the 
Mind intends they ſhould. S8. 
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leſs Suppoſition of unknown real Eſſences, Where Hantel, 2 
by they are diſtinguiſhed; endeavour to copy the n of rhein 
Subſtances that exiſt in the World, by putting Oualitte, ur 
together the {deas of thoſe ſenſible Qualities 4, inddeguate. 
which are found co-exiſting in them, thou 2.4 
they come much nearer. a Likeneſs of them, than thoſe. who 
imagine they know.not what real ſpecifick Eſſences; yet they 
arrive not at perfectiy adequate Ideas of thoſe Subſtances. they 


would thus copy into their Minds; nor do thoſe Copies exactly 


and fully contain all that is to be found in their Archetypes: Be- 


cauſe thoſe Qualities, and Powers, of Subſtances, whereof we 
make their 29 0 Ideas, are ſo many and 3 that no 


* 


Man's complex contains them all. That our ab raft Ideas 
of Subſtances do not contain in them all the ſimple des that 
are united in the Things themſelves, is evident, in that Men de 
rarely put into their complex Idea of any Subſtance, all the ſim- 
ple Ideas they da know to exiſt in it: een endeavouring to 


male the Signiſication of their ſpecifick Names as clear and a6 
little cumberſome as they can, they make their ſpecifiak /geay 


of the Sorts of Subſtances, for the moſt Part, of a fe of thoſe 
ſimple Ideas which are to be found in them: But theſe having 
no original Precedency, or Right to be put in, and make the 
ſpecifick Idea, more tlian others that are left out, tis plain, that 
both theſe Ways our /deas. of Subftances are deficient and nades 
guate. The ſimple Ideas, whereof we make our complex ones 
of Subſtances, are all of them (bating only the Figure and Bulk 
of ſome Sorts) Powers, which being Relations to other Sub- 


ſtances, we can never be ſure that we know all the Powers that 


are in any one Body, till e have tried what Changes it is fitted 
to give to, or receive from other Subſtances, in their ſeveral 
Ways of Application: Which being impoſſible to be tried upen 
any one Body, much leſs upon all, it is impoſſible e ſhould 
have adequate Ideas of any Subllance, made up of a Collection 
of all un Feeperti es IEEE LED 25 203 

F. 9. Whoſoever firſt lit on a Parcel of that Sort of Sub- 
ſtance we denate by the Word Geld, could not rationally take 
the Bulk .and k igure he obſerved in that Lump, to depend on 
its real Eſſence or internal Conſtitution. Therefore thoſt 
never went into his Idea of that Species of Body; but its peeu- 
liar Colour, perhaps, and Weight, were che flit he abſtracted 
from it, to make the complex Idea of that Species, Whien 
both are but Powers; the one to affect our Eyes after ſuch a 
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354 Of Adequate' and Inadequate Ideas. 
Manner, and to produce in us that Idea we call Yellow; and tn 
other to force upwards any other Body of equal Bulk, they being 
put into a Pair of equal Scales, one againſt another. Another 
perhaps added to theſe, the Ideas of Fuſibility and Fixedneſs, 
two other paſſive Powers, in relation to the Opediation of Fire 
upon it; another, its Ductility and Solubility in Ag. Regia, two 
other Powers, relating to the Operation of other Bodies, in 
changing its outward Figure, or Separation of it into inſenſible 
Parts. Theſe, or Part of theſe, put together, uſually make the 
complex Idea in Men's Minds of that Sort of Body we call Gold. 
$. 10. But no one, who hath conſidered the Properties of 
Bodies in general], or this Sort in particular, can doubt, that this 
called Gold has infinite other Properties, not contained in that 
complex Idea. Some, who have examined this Species more 
accurately, could, I believe, enumerate ten times as many 
Properties in Gold, all of them as inſeparable from its internal 
Conſtitution, as its Colour, or Weight: and, *tis probable, if 
any one knew all the Properties that are by divers Men known 
of this Metal, there would an hundred times as many Ideas go 
to the complex Idea of Gold, as any one Man yet has in his; 
and yet, perhaps, that not be the thouſandth Part of what is to be 
diſcovered in it: The Changes which that one Body is apt to re- 
ceive, and make in other Bodies, upon a due Application, ex- 
ceeding far, not only what we know, but what we are apt to 
imagine. Which will not appear ſo much a Paradox to any 
one, who will but conſider how far Men are yet from knowing 
all the Properties of that one, no very compound Figure, a Tri- 
angle, though it be no ſmall Number that are already by Mathe- 
maticians diſcovered of it. 8 
0,3 F. 11. So that all our complex Ideas of Sub- 
5 15 w— flances are imperfect and inadequate. hich 
ſections of their would be fo alſo in Mathematical Figures, if we 
Qualitiet, are were to have our complex Ideas of them, only by 
all inadeguate. collecting their Properties in reference to other 
Figures. How uncertain and imperfe& would 
our Ideas be of an Ellipſis, if we had no other Idea of it, but 
ſome few of its Properties? Whereas, having in our plain Idea 
the whole Eſſence of that Figure, we from thence diſcover 
thoſe Properties, and demonſtratively ſee how they flow, and 
are inſeparable from it. N 
: §. 12. Thus the Mind has three Sorts of ab- 
Simple Ideas ſtract Idæas, or nominal Eſſences. 5 


1 | . * . 
uu, and Firſt, Simple Ideas, which are txTuTo, or Co- 


adeguale. pies, but yet certainly adequate: Beeauſe being 
| | | intended 
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be conformable, and exactly to anſwer. Theſe 
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intended to expreſs nothing but the Power in Things to pro- 


duce in the Mind ſuch a Senſation, that Senſation, when it is 
produced, cannot but be the Effect of that Power. So the Pa- 
per I write on, having the Power in the Light (I ſpeak ac- 
cording to the common Notion of Light) to produce in me the 
Senſation which I call White, it cannot but be the Effect of 

ſuch a Power in ſomething without the Mind ; fince the Mind 
has not the Power to produce any ſuch Idea in itſelf, and be- 
ing meant for nothing elſe but the Effect of ſuch a Power, that 
ſimple Idea is real and adequate: The Senſation of White, in 


my Mind, being the Effect of that Power which is in the Paper 


to produce it, is perfectly adeguate to that Power; or elſe that 
Power would produce a different Idea. 2; 
§. 13. Secondly, The complex Ideas of Sub/lan- 
ces are Eftypes, Copies too; but not perfect ones, Tae ara. 
not adequate: Which is very evident to the ru, in- 
Mind, in that it plainly perceives, that whatever adequate. 
Collection of ſimple Ideas it makes of any Sub- 2 75 
ſtance that exiſts, it cannot be ſure that it exactly anſwers all that 
are in that Subſtance: Since, not having tried all the Opera- 
tions of all other Subſtances upon it, and found all the Altera- 
tions it would receive from, or cauſe in other Subſtances, it can- 
not have an exact adequate Collection of all its active and paſſive 
Capacities; and ſo not have an adequate complex Idea of the 
Powers of any Subſtance exiſting, and its Relations, which is 
that Sort of complex Idea of Subſtances we have. And, after 


Ideas of Sub- 


all, if we could have, and actually had, in our complex Idea, 


an exact Collection of all the ſecondary Qualities or Powers of 
any Subſtance, we ſhould not yet thereby have an Idea of the 
Eſſence of that Thing. For, ſince the Powers or Qualities that 


are obſervable by us, are not the real Eſſence of that Subſtance, 


but depend on it, and flow from it, any Collection whatſoever 
of theſe Qualities cannot be the real Eſſence of that Thing. 
Whereby it is plain, that our Ideas of Subſtances are not ade- 
guate, are not what the Mind intends them to be. Beſides, a 
Man has no Idea of Subſtance in general, nor knows what Sub- 
ſtance is in itſelf. „„ 

§. 14. Thirdly, Complex Ideas of Modes and Re- Ideas of Mocar 
lations are Originals, and Archetypes ; are not and Relations 
Copies, nor made after the Pattern of any real 4e Archetypen 
Exiſtence, to which the Mind intends them to _ cannot but 

adequate. 
being ſuch Collections of ſimple Ideas, that the Mind itſelf puts 
together, and ſuch Collections, that each of them contains in it 

2 2 preciſely 
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preciſely all that the Mind intends it ſhould, they are Archetypes 
and Eſſences of Modes that may exiſt; and ſo are deſigned only 
for, and belong only to ſuch Modes, as, when they do exiſt, 
have an exact Conformity with thoſe complex Ideas. The Ideas 
therefore of Modes and Relations cannot but be adequate. 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of True and Falſe Ideas. 


Truth and §. 1. Hough Truth and Falſhood belong, 
Falſhood pro- ; in Propriety of Speech, only to Pro- 
ferly belong to poſitions ; yet Ideas are oftentimes 
Propefitions.0 termed True or Falſe, (as what Words are there 


that are not uſed with great Latitude, and with ſome Deviation 
from their ſtrict and proper Significations?) Though, I think, 
that when Ideas themſelves are termed true or falſe, there is ſtill 
ſome ſecret or tacit Propoſition which is the Foundation of that 
Denomination ; as we ſhall fee, if we examine the particular 
Occaſions, wherein they come to be called true or falſe. In all 
which we ſhall find ſome Kind of Affirmation, or Negation, 
which is the Reaſon of that Denomination. For our Ideas, be- 
ing nothing but bare Appearances or Perceptions in our Minds, 
cannot properly and fimply in themſelves be ſaid to be true or 
Felfe, no more than a ſingle Name of any Thing can be faid to 
be true or falſe. | | 


Melaphyſical §. 2. Indeed, both Ideas and Words may be 


| Truth contains ſaid to be true, in a metaphyſical Senſe of the Word 


a tacit Propo- Truth, as all other Things, that any way exiſt, 
fition. are ſaid to be true; i. e. really to be ſuch as they 
exiſt, Though in Things called zrue, even in that Senſe, there 
is perhaps a ſecret Reference to our Ideas, looked upon as the 
Standards of that Truth, which amounts to a mental Propofi- 
tion, though it be uſually not taken Notice of. : 

No Idea, as an 8. Ys Bur it is not in that metaphyſical Senſe 
Avpearance in of Truth which we enquire here, when we ex- 
the lind, amine whether our Ideas are capable of being 
true or fal/?. true or faiſe; but in the more ordinary Accepta- 
tion of thoſe Words: And fol fay, that the Ideas in our Minds, 


being only fo many Perceptions, or Appearances there, none of 


them are falſe; the Idea of a Centaur having no more Falfhood 
init, when it appears in our Minds, than the Name Centaur has 


Falſhood 


- 
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Falſhood in it, when it is pronounced by our Mouths, or written 
on Paper, For Truth or Falſhood, lying always in ſome Affir- 
mation, or Negation, Mental or Verbal, our deas are not capable, 
any of them, F being falſe, till the Mind paſſes ſome Judgment 
on them ; that is, affirms or denies ſomething of them, | 
$. 4. Whenever the Mind refers any of its Ideas 14. OY 
to any Thing extraneous to them, they are then - 2 
capable to be called true or falſe. Becauſe the Mind, ky eee 
in ſuch a Reference, makes a tacit Suppoſition ae. | 
of their Conformity to that Thing: Which 
Suppoſition, as it happens to be true or falſe, ſo the Ideas them- 
ſelves come to be denominated. The moſt uſual Caſes wherein 
this happens, are theſe following. 
| S. 5. Firft, When the Mind ſuppoſes any ldea Other Men's I- 
it has conformable to that in other Men's Minds, deas, real Ex- 
7 called by the ſame common Name; v, g. when Hence, and/up- 
| the Mind intends or judges its Ideas of Fuſtice, poſed real Es- 
; Temperance, Religion, to be the ſame with what fe i >" 3 
other Men give thoſe Names to. or 0 vs mo 
ö Secondly, When the Mind ſuppoſes any Idea it 13 4 
; has in itſelf, to be conformable to ſome real Exi- | 
r /tence. Thus the two Ideas of a Man, and a Centaur, ſup- 
poſed to be the Ideas of real Subſtances, are the one true, and 
; the other falſe; the one having a Conformity to what has really 


exiſted, the other not. 


5 Thirdly, When the Mind refers any of its Ideas to that real 

4 Conſtitution, and Eſſence of any Thing, whereon all its Proper- 

” WH tics depend: And thus the greateſt Part, if not all our Ideas of 
Subſtances, are falſe. | BT 

A F. 6. Theſe Suppoſitions the Mind is very apt The Cau/e of 

d tacitly to make concerning its own Ideas. But JuchReferences, 

, vet, if we will examine it, we ſhall find it is 

* chiefly, if not only, concerning its abſtract complex dean. For 

5 the natural Tendency of the Mind being towards Knowledge; 

4 and finding that, if it ſhould proceed by, and dwell upon only 

of particular Things, its Progreſs would be very flow, and its Work 
endleſs : therefore, to ſhorten its Way to Knowledge, and make 

ſe each Perception more comprehenſive; the firſt Thing it does, 

= as the Foundation of the eaſter enlarging its Knowledge, either 

2 by Contemplation of the Things themſelves, that it would know, 

* or Conference with others about them, is to bind them into 

5 Bundles, and rank them ſo into Sorts, that what Knowledge it 

of gets of any of them, it may thereby with Aſſurance extend to 


od ad of that Sort; and fo 1 by larger Steps in that, which 
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is its great Buſineſs, Knowledge. This, as J have elſewhere 


ſhewn, is the Reaſon why we collect Things under compre- 
henſive Ideas, with Names annexed to them, into Genera and 
Species, i. e. into Kinds and Sorts, 1 55 

F. 7. If therefore we will warily attend to the Motions of 
the Mind, and obſerve what Courſe it uſually takes in its Way to 
Knowledge, we ſhall, I think, find, that the Mind having got 
any Idea, which it thinks it may have Uſe of, either in Contem- 


plation or Diſcourſe, the firſt Thing it does, is to abſtract it, and 


then get a Name to it; and ſo lay it up in its Store-houſe, the 
Memory, as containing the Eſſence of a Sort of Things, of 
which that Name is always to be the Mark. Hence it is, that 


we may often obſerve, that when any one ſees a new Thing of 


a Kind that he knows not, he preſently aſks what it is, meaning 
by that Enquiry, nothing but the Name. As if the Name car- 
ried with it the Knowledge of the Species, or the Effence of it, 
whereof it is indeed uſed as the Mark, and is generally ſup- 
poſed annexed to it. | | | 

FSi. 8. But this abſtract Idea being ſomething in 
5 7 fu Fo. A, Mind between the Thing that exiſts, and the 


Name that is given to it; it is in our Ideas that 


both the Rightneſs of our Knowledge, and the Propriety or In- 


telligibleneſs of our Speaking, conſiſts. And hence it is, that 


Men are fo forward to ſuppoſe, that the abſtract Ideas they have 
in their Minds, are ſuch as agree to the Things exiſting without 
them, to which they are referred, and are the fame alſo, to which 
the Names they give them, do, by the Uſe and Propriety of that 


Language, belong. For without this double Conformity of their 


Ideas, they find they ſhould both think amiſs of Things in them- 


ſelves, and talk of them unintelligibly to others. 


Simple Tdeas $. 9. Fir, then, I ſay, That when the Truth 
may be falſe, in of our Ideas 1s judged of, by the Conformity they have 
reference to to the Ideas which other Men have, and commonly 


. others of the ſignify by the ſame Name, they may be any of them 


Jame Name, falſe, But yet ſimple Ideas are leaſt of all liable to 
but are leaſt be ſo miſtaken: Becauſe a Man by his Senſes, and 
liable to be jo. every Day's Obſervation, may eaſily ſatisfy him- 
Jelf what the ſimple Ideas are, which their ſeveral Names that 
are in common Uſe ſtand for, they being but few in Number, 
and ſuch, as if he doubts or miſtakes in, he may eaſily rectify by 
the Objects they are to be found in. Therefore it is ſeldom that 
any one miſtakes in his Names of ſimple Ideas; or applies the 
Name Red, to the Idea Green; or the Name Sweet, to the 
lata Bitter: Much leſs are Men apt to confound the Names of 


| | Talat 


— 
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74:as belonging to different Senſes; and call à Colour by the 


Name of a Taſte, &c. whereby it is evident that the ſimple Ideas 


they call by any Name, eee. the ſame that others have 
and mean, when they uſe the ſame Names. N 
§. 10. Complex Ideas are much more liable to be Ideas of mixed 


Falſe in this reſpect; and the complex Ideas f mixed Modes moſt li 


Modes, much more than thoſe of Subſtances : Be- able to be faiſe 
cauſe in Subſtances, (eſpecially thoſe which the this Senſe. 
common and unborrowed Names of any Language are applied 
to) ſome remarkable ſenſible Qualities, ſerving ordinarily to di- 
ſtinguiſn one Sort from another, eaſily preſerve thoſe, who take 
any Care in the Uſe of their Words, from applying them to 
Sorts of Subſtances to which they do not at all belong. But in 
mixed Modes we are much more uncertain ; it being not ſo eaſy 
to determine of ſeveral Actions, whether they are to be called 
Zuſtice or Cruelty, Liberality or Prodigality. And ſo in referring 
our Ideas to thoſe of other Men, called by the ſame Names, 
ours may be falſe; and the Idea in our Minds, which we ex- 
preſs by the Word Juſtice, may, perhaps, be that which ought 
to have another Name. PN | 

S. I1. But whether or no our Ideas of mixed Or at leaſt to 
Modes are more liable than any Sort to be diffe- be thought 
rent from thoſe of other Men, which are marked Falſe. 
by the ſame Names; this at leaft is certain, That this Sort of 
Falſhood is much more familiarly attributed to our Ideas of mixed 
Modes, than to any other. When a Man is thought to have a 


falſe Idea of Fuſlice, or Gratitude, or Glory, it is for no other 


Reaſon, but that his agrees not with the Ideas which each of 
thoſe Names are the Signs of in other Men, | 

8. 12. The Reaſon whereef ſeems to me to be 
this, That the abſtract Ideas of mixed Modes, And why. 
being Men's voluntary Combinations of ſuch a 1 
preciſe Collection of ſimple Ideas; and ſo the Eſſence of each 
Species being made by Men alone, whereof we have no other 
ſenſible Standard exiſting any where, but the Name itſelf, or 
the Definition of that Name; we have nothing elſe to refer 


theſe our Idas of mixed Modes to, as a Standard, to which we 


would conform them, but the Ideas of thoſe, who are thought 
to uſe thoſe Names in their moſt proper Significations; and ſo, 

as our Ideas conform, or differ from them, they paſs for true or 
falſe. And thus much concerning the Truth and Falſhred of our 
{deas, in reference to their Names. 8 . 
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As referred to H. 13. Secondly, As to the Truth and Falſbood of 
i real Exiftences, our Ideas, in reference to the real Exiſtence of 
If Tae: * 3 Things, when that is made the Standard of their 
WW Falk, 3 . 1 fe Truth, none of them can be termed falſe, but 
li! if $44 7 oh only our complex Ideas of Subſtances. 
i : S. 14. Fir, Qur fimple Ideas being barely 
1 124 Simple ſuch Perceptions, as God has fitted us to receive, 
|| _ 18 7. and given Power to external Objects to produce 
11 ay 37 alle, in us by eſtabliſhed Laws and Ways, ſuitable to 
nh 226 his Wiſdom and Goodneſs, though incompre- 
henſible to us, their Truth confiſts in nothing elſe but in ſuch 
| Appearances as are produced in us, and muſt be ſuitable to thoſe 
| Powers he has placed in external Objects, or elſe they could not 
be produced in us: And thus anſwering thoſe Powers, they are, 
li what they ſhould be, true Ideas. Nor do they become liable to 
lf. any Imputation of Fa{/hood, if the Mind (as in moſt Men I be- 
| lieve it does) judges theſe Ideas to be in the Things themſelves, 
For God, in his Wiſdom, having ſet them as Marks of Diſtinc- 
tion in Things, whereby we may be able to diſcern one Thing 
1 from another, and ſo chuſe any of them for our Uſes, as we have 
Occaſion, it alters not the Nature of our ſimple Jara, whether 
we think that the Idea of Blue be in the Violet itſelf, or in our 
Mind only; and only the Power of producing it by the Texture 
of its Parts, reflecting the Particles of Light after à certain 
Manner, to be in the Violet itſelf. For that Texture in the 
Object, by a regular and conſtant Qperation, - producing the 
ſame Idea of Blue in us, it ſerves us to diſtinguiſh by our Eyes 
that from any other Thing, whether that diſtinguiſhing Mark, 
as it is really in the Violet, be only à peculiar Texture of Parts, 
or elſe that very Colour, the Idea whereof (which is in us) is 
the exact Reſemblance. And it is equally from that Appearance 
to be denominated Blue, whether it be that real Colour, or only 
a peculiar Texture in it, that cauſes in us that , Since the 
Name Blue notes properly nothing, but that Mark of Diitinc- 
tion that is in a Violet, diſcernible only by our Eyes, whatever 
it conſiſts in; that being beyond our Capacities diſtinctly to 
know, and perhaps would be of leſs Uſe to us, if we had Fa- 
Culties to diſcern it. "_ 
„ FS. 15. Neither would it carry any Imputation 
| e fp of of Falſbood to our fimple Ideas, if, by the different 
Blue ſpould be Structure of our Organs, it were ſo ordered, That 
different from the ſame Object ſhould produce in feveral Mien 
encther's. Minds different Ideas at the ſame Time; v. g, if 


the of 
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the [deg that a Violet produced in one Man's Mind by his Eyes, 


were the ſame that a Marigold produced in another Man's, and 


dice ver: For ſince this could never be known, becauſe one 


Man's Mind- could net paſs into another Man's Body, to per- 
ceive what Appearances were produced by thoſe Organs ; neither 
the Ideas hereby, nor the Names would be at all confounded, or 
any Falſhood be in either: for all Things that had the Texture 
of a Violet, producing conſtantly the Idea which he called Blue; 
and thoſe which had the Texture of a Marigold, producing 
conſtantly the Idea which he has conſtantly called Yellow ; what- 
ever thoſe Appearances were in his Mind, he would be able 
as regularly to diſtinguiſh Things for his Uſe by thoſe Appear- 


ances, and underſtand and ſignify thoſe Diſtinctions, marked by 


the Names Blue and Yellow, as if the Appearances or Ideas in 
his Mind, received from thoſe two Flowers, were exactly the 
ſame with the Ideas in other Men's Minds. I am nevertheleſs 
yery apt to think, that the ſenſible Ideas produced by any Ob- 
ject in different Men's Minds, are moſt commonly very near 
and yndiſcernibly alike. For which Opinion, I think, there 
might be many Reaſons offered; but that being heſides my pre- 
ſent Buſineſs, I ſhall not trouble my Reader with them; but 
only mind him, that the contrary Suppoſition, if it could be 
proved, is of little Uſe, either for the Improvement of our Know- 


ledge, or Conveniency of Life; and ſo we need nat trouble 


— - examine it. . | 
. 16. From what has been ſaid concerning , Et 
our ſimple Ideas, I think it evident that our 122 fimgle | 
ſample Ideas can none of them be falſe in reſpect of Senſe not falſe, 
' Thangs exiſting without us; for the Truth of 47 why. _ 
theſe Appearances or Perceptions in our Minde 

conſiſting, as has been ſaid, only in their being anſwerable ta 
the Powers in external Objects to produce by our Senſes ſuch 


Appearances in us, and each of them being in the Mind, ſuch 


as it is, ſuitable to the Power that produced it, and which alone 


jt repreſents, it cannot upon that Account, or as referred to 


ſuch a Pattern, be falſe. Blue or Yellow, Bitter or Sweet, can 


never be falſe /dzas; theſe Perceptions in the Mind are juſt ſuch 


as they are there, anſwering the Powers appointed by God to 
produce them, and ſo are truly what they are, and are intended 
to be. Indeed the Names may be miſapplied, but that in this 
reſpect makes no Falſhood in the Ideas; as if a Man ignorant 
in the Engliſs Tongue ſhould call Purple, Scarlet. „ 

§. 17. Secondly, Neither can our complex Ideas Secondly, | 
of Modes, in reference to the Bffence of am Thing Mucki nos falſe, 
| Fl. 5 : really 
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| really exiſting, be falſe ; becauſe whatever complex Idea T have | out 
1 of any Mode, it hath no Reference to any Pattern exiſting and eit! 
2 made by Nature; it is not [ſuppoſed to contain in it any other his 
| Ideas than what it hath, nor to repreſent any Thing but ſuch a Im 
Complication of Ideas as it does. Thus, when I have the Idea not 
of ſuch an Action of a Man, who forbears to afford him- no! 
ſelf ſuch Meat, Drink, and Cloathing, and other Convenien- 
cies of Life, as his Riches and Eftate will be ſufficient to ſup- To 
ply, and his Station requires, I have no falſe Idea, but ſuch an anc 
one as repreſents an Action either as I find or imagine it, and tum 
ſo is capable of neither Truth or Falſbood: but when I give lit 
the Name Frugality or Virtue to this Action, then it may be RES, 
called a falſe Idea, if thereby. it be ſuppoſed ro agree with that Jus 

Idea, to which in Propriety of Speech the Name of Fruzality 18 
| doth belong, or to be conformable to that Law which is the Af 
i} Standard of Virtue and 1 Fs | | but 
| 2 §. 18. Thirdly, Our complex Ideas of Subſtances T0 
1 ee oY being all referred to Patterns in Thi us. rar We 
r oben falſe. may be falſe. That they are all falſe, when looked eit 
upon as the Repreſentations of the unknown Eſ- ſep 
it ſences of Things, is ſo evident, that there needs nothing to be do 
| Jaid of it; I ſhall therefore paſs over that chimerical Suppoſi- tra 
tion, and conſider them as Collections of ſimple Ideas in the 
Mind, taken from Combinations of ſimple Ideas exiſting toge- M 
ther conſtantly in Things, of which Patterns they are the iſt. 
ſuppoſed Copies; and in this Reference of them to the Exiſtence of 
of Things, they are falſe Ideas. 1. Iben they put together ca 
ſimple Ideas, which in the real Exiſtence of Things have no the 
Union; as when to the Shape and Size that exiſt together in the 
a Horſe, is joined in the ſame complex Idea the Power of bark- YE 
ing like a Dog; which three Ideas, however put together into PD 
one in the Mind, were never united in Nature; and this there- or 
fore may be called a falſe Idea of an Horſe. 2. Ideas of Sub- Fa 

ſtances are in this reſpect alſo falſe, when from any Collection . 
of iimple Ideas that do always exiſt together, there is ſeparated It 
by a direct Negation any other ſimple Idea which is conſtantly HM 
Joined with them. Thus, if to Extenſion, Solidity, Fuſibility, It 
the peculiar Weightineſs and yellow Colour of Gold, any one Ca 

join in his Thoughts the Negation of a greater Degree of Fixed- 1 
neſs than is in Lead or Copper, he may be ſaid to have a falſe M 

complex /dea, as well as when he joins to thoſe other fimple | 
ones the Idea of perfect abſolute Fixedneſs ; for either way, the Ty 
complex Idea of Gold being made up of ſuch ſimple ones as N 

have no Union in Nature, may be termed falſe ; but if he leave 1 

. out 
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out of this his complex Idea that of Fixedneſs quite, without 
either actually joining to, or ſeparating of it from the reſt in 
his Mind, it is, I think, to be looked on as an inadequate and 
imperfect Iden, rather than a falſe one; ſince, tho' it contains 
not all the ſimple Ideas that are united in Nature, yet it puts 
none together but what do really exiſt together. | 
F. 19. Tho”, in compliance with the ordinary +, Falſe. 


way of ſpeaking, I have ſhewed in what Senſe 
and upon what Ground our Ideas may be ſome- 


times called true or falſe, yet if we will look a 


hood always 
Janbaſes Air 


mation or Ne- 


little nearer into the Matter, in all Caſes where gator. 
any Idea is called true or falſe, it is from ſome | 
Judgment that the Mind makes, or is ſuppoſed to make, that 
is true or falſe; for Truth or Falſhaad being never without ſome 
Affirmation or Negation, expreſs or tacit, it is not to be found 
but where Signs are joined or ſeparated, according to the Agree- 


ment or Diſagreement of the Things they ſtand for, The Signs 


we chiefly uſe, are either Ideas or Words, wherewith we make 
either mental or verbal Propoſitions. Truth lies in ſo joining or 


ſeparating theſe Repreſentatives, as the Things they ſtand for 
do in themſelves agree or diſagree; and Falſbood in the con- 
trary, as ſhall be more fully ſhewn hereafter, EY, 

$. 20. Any Idea then which we have in our 
Minds, whether conformable or not to the Ex- 
iſtence of Things, or to any Ideas in the Minds 
of other Men, cannot properly for this alone be 


ſelves neither © 


called falſe; for theſe Repreſentations, if they have nothing in 


them but what is really exiſting in Things without, cannot be 
thought falſe, being exact Repreſentations of ſomething; nor 
yet if they have any thing in them differing from the Reality of 
Things, can they properly be ſaid to be falſe Repreſentations 
or Ideas of Things they do not repreſent, But the Miſtake and 
Falſbood is, . | | 


Ideas in them. 


true nor falſe, 


§. 21. fir/t, When the Mind having any 1dea, 
it judges and concludes it the ſame that is in other 
Men's Minds, ſignified by the ſame Name; or that 
it is conformable to the ordinary received Signifi- 


cation or Definition of that Word, when indeed it 


is not; which is the moſt uſual Miſtake in mixed 
Modes, tho? other Ideas alſo are liable to it. 

FS. 22. Secondiy, When it having a complex Idea 
made up of ſuch a Collection of ſimple ones as 
Nature never puts together, it judges it to agree 
to a Species of Creatures really exiſting ; as when 
it joins the Weight of Tin to the Colour, Fuſi- 
bility, and Fixedneſs of Gold, 


But are falſe, 


Firſt, when 
judged agree- 
able. to another 
Man's Idea, 
with being 


ho. 


Second! , when 
judged to agree 
to real Exiſft- 


ence, æuben they 


40 not. 
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Thirdlv. abben . . 23. Thirdy, When in its complex Idea it 


5 has united a certain Number of ſimple Ideas 
N _ that do really exift together in ſome ſort of 
being fo. Creatures, but has alſo left out others as much 

inſeparable, it judges this to be a perfect compleat 
Idea of a Sort of Things, which really it is not; v. g. having joined 


the Ideas of Subſtance, yellow, malleable, moſt heavy, and fu- 


ſible, it takes that complex Idea to be the compleat Idea of 
Gold, when yet its peculiar Fixedneſs and Solubility in Agua 
Regia are as inſeparable from thoſe other Ideas or Qualities of 
that Body, as they are one from another. | 


F. 24. Fourthly, The Miſtake is yet greater, 


Fourthly,wwhen when I judge that this complex Idea contains in it 
Juaged to repre= the real Eſſence of any Body exiſting, when at leaſt 
ent the real it contains but ſome few of thoſe Properties 
Effence, which flow from its real Eſſence and Conſtitu- 

| tion. I ſay, only ſome few of thoſe Properties; 
for thoſe Properties conſiſting moſtly in the active and paſſive 


Powers it has in reference to other Things, all that are vulgar- 
Iy known of any one Body, and of which the complex Idea of 


that Kind of Things is ufually made, are but a very few, in 
compariſon of what a Man that has ſeveral Ways tried and ex- 
amined it, knows of that one Sort of Things; and all that the 
molt expert Man knows are but few, in compariſon of what 
are really in that Body, and depend on its internal or eſſential 
Conftitution. The Eſſence of a Triangle lies in a very little 
Compaſs, conſiſts in a very few Ideas; three Lines including a 
Space make up that Eſſence; but the Properties that low from 
this Eſſence are more than can be eaſily known or enumerated, 
So I imagine it is in Subſtances, their real Eſſences lie in a little 
Compaſs, tho' the Properties flowing from that internal Conſti- 
tution are endleſs. | | 
1 §. 25. To conclude: A Man having no No- 
Ideas, when tion of any Thing without him but by the Idea 
falſe. he has of it in his Mind, (which Idea he has a 
Power to call by what Name he pleaſes) he may 
indeed make an Idea neither anſwering the Reality of Things, 
nor agreeing to the Ideas commonly ſignified by other Peo- 
pic's Words; but cannot make a wrong or falſe Idea of a Thing 
which is no otherwiſe known to him but by the 1dza he has 
of it; ©, g. when I frame an Idea of the Legs, Arms, and 
Body of a Man, and join to this a Horſe's Head and, Neck, 
1 do not make a Zulſe Iaea of any Thing, becauſe it repreſents 
nochivg without me; but when I call it a Man, or __ 
* an 
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and imagine it either to repreſent ſome real Being without me, 
or to be the ſame Idea that others call by the ſame Name, in 
either of theſe Caſes I may err; and upon this Account it is 
that it comes to be termed a falſe Idea; tho' indeed the Falſe- 


hood lies not in the Idea, but in that tacit mental Propoſition, 
wherein a Conformity and Reſemblance is attributed to it which 


it has not; but yet, if having framed ſuch an Idea in my Mind, 


without thinking either that Exiſtence, or the Name Man or 
Tartar belongs to it, I will call it Man or Tartar, I may be 
juſtly thought fantaſtical in the naming, but not erroneous in 
my Judgment, nor the Idea any way 7 . 

F. 26. Upon the whole Matter, I think that More properly 
our Tdeas, as they are conſidered by. the Mind, ,, 2% Callad 
either in reference to the proper Signification „ht er 

of their Names, or in reference to the Reality of <vroag. 
Things, may very fitly be called right or wrong 

Ideas, according as they agree or diſagree to thoſe Patterns to 
which they are referred ; but if any one had rather call them 
true or 25 it is fit he uſe a Liberty, which every one has, to 
call Things by thoſe Names he thinks beſt; tho', in Propriety 
of Speech, Truth or Falſhood will, I think, ſcarce agree to them, 
but as they, ſome way or other, virtually contain in them ſome 
mental Propoſition. The Ideas that are in a Man's Mind, ſim- 
ply conſidered, cannot be wrong, unleſs complex ones, wherein 
inconfiſtent Parts are jumbled together. All our Ideas are in 
themſelves right, and the Knowledge about them right and 
true Knowledge; but when we come to refer them to any 
Thing, as to their Patterns and Archetypes, then they are ca- 
pable of being wrong, as far as they diſagree with ſuch Arche- 


types. 
CH AP. XXXII. 

oy the Aſeciation of Ideas. 
d. "3 HERE is ſcarce any one that does Something uns 


not obſerve ſomething that ſeems rea/onable in 
odd to him, and is in itfelf really ae Men. 
extravagant, in the Opinions, Reaſonings, ane | 
Actions of other Men; the leaſt Flaw of this Kind, if at all 
different from his own, every one is quick-fighted enough to 
eſpy in another, and will by the Authority of Reaſon forwardly 
| 3 : 7 condemn, 
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condemn, tho' he be guilty of much greater Unreaſonableneſſ 
in his own Tenets and Conduct, which he never perceives, and 
will very hardly, if at all, be convinced of. 


§. 2. This proceeds not wholly from Self-love, 
Not <vholly tho” that has often a great hand in it: Men of 


from Selfelove. fair Minds, and not given up to the over-ween- 

ing of Self-flattery, are frequently guilty of it; 

and in many Caſes one with Amazement hears the Arguings, 

and is aſtoniſhed at the Obſtinacy of a worthy Man, who yields 

not to the Evidence of Reaſon, tho? laid before him as clear as 
Day-light. „ 8 3 

§. 3. This Sort of Unreaſonableneſs is uſually 

Nor from imputed to Education and Prejudice, and for the 

Education. moſt part truly enough, though that reaches not 


the Bottom of the Diſeaſe, nor ſhews diſtinctly 


enough whence it riſes, or wherein it lies. Education is often 


rightly aſſigned for the Cauſe, and Prejudice is a good general 
Name for the Thing itſelf; but yet I think he ought to look a 
little farther, who would trace this Sort of Madneſs to the Root 
it ſprings from, and fo explain it, as to ſhew whence this Flaw 
has its Original in very ſober and rational Minds, and wherein 
it conſiſts. | N 
| F. 4. I ſhall be pardoned for calling it by ſo 
A Degree of harſh a Name as Madneſs, when it is conſi- 
Madneſs, dered that Oppoſition to Reaſon deſerves that 
| Name, and is really Madnets; and there is ſcarce 


a Man fo free from it, but that if he ſhould always on all Occa- 


fions argue or do as in ſome Caſes he conſtantly does, would 
not be thought fitter for Bedlam than civil Converſation; I do 
not here mean when he is under the Power of an unruly Paſ- 
ſion, but in the ſteady calm Courſe of his Life. That which 
will yet more apologize for this harſh Name, and ungrateful 
Imputation on the greateſt Part of Mankind, is, that enquiring 
a little by the bye into the Nature of Madneſs, B. Il. c. 11. 
F. 13. I found it to ſpring from the very ſame Root, and to 
depend on the very fame Cauſe we are here ſpeaking of. This 
Conſideration of the Thing itſelf, at a Time when I thought 
not the leaſt on the Subject which I am now treating of, ſug- 
geſted it to me. And it this be a Weaknels to which all Men 
are ſo liable; if this be a Taint which fo univerſally infects 
Mankind, the greater Care ſhould be taken to lay it open un- 
der its due Name, thereby to excite the greater Care in its 
Prevention and Cure. | 2 | 
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— 8 Some of our Ideas have a natural Cor- Pact | | 


reſpondence and Connexion one with another; Connexion 2 
it is the Office and Excellency of our Reaſon to Ideas. 
trace theſe, and hold them together in that 

Union and Correſpondence which is founded in their peculiar 
Beings. Beſides this, there is another Connexion of Ideas, 
wholly owing to Chance or Cuſtom. Ideas that in themſelves 
are not at all of kin, come to be ſo united in ſome Men's Minds, 
that it is very hard to ſeparate them; they always keep in com- 
pany,” and the one no ſooner at any Time comes into the Un- 
derſtanding, but its Aſſociate appears with it; and if _— are 
more than two which are thus united, the whole Gang, always 
inſeparable, ſhew themſelves er 55 WER: 8 

FS. 6. This ſtrong Combination of Ideas, not z ; 
ne by Nature, wg Mind makes in itſelf either ee yin 
voluntarily, or by chance; and hence it comes in 

different Men to be very different, according.to their different 
Inclinations, Education, Intereſts; &c. Cuſtom ſettles Habits of 
Thinking in the Underſtanding, as well as of Determining in 
the Will, and of Motions in the Body; all which ſeems to be 
but Trains of Motion in the animal Spirits, which once ſet a 
going, continue in the ſame Steps they have been uſed to, which 
by often treading are worn into a ſmooth Path, and the Mo- 
tion in it becomes eaſy, and as it were natural. As far as we 
can comprehend Thinking, thus /deas ſeem to be produced in 
our Minds; or if they are not, this may ſerve to explain their 
following one another in an habitual Train, when once they 
are put into that Tra&, as well as it does to explain ſuch 


Motions of the Body. A Muſician uſed to any Tune will find, 


that let it but once begin in his Head, the Ideas of the ſeveral 
Notes of it will follow one another orderly in his. Underſtand- 
ing, without any Care or Attention, as regularly as his Fingers 
move orderly over the Keys of the Organ to play out the Tune 
he has begun, tho' his unattentive Thoughts be elſewhere a 
wandering. Whether the natural Cauſe of theſe /deas, as well 
as of that regular Dancing of his Fingers, be the Motion of his 
animal Spirits, I will not determine, how probable ſoever by 
this Inſtance it appears to be ſo; but this may help us a little 
to conceive of intellectual Habits, and of the tying together 
of Ideas. | | | . 
§. 7. That there are ſuch Aſſociations of them , + 
mack by Cuſtom in the Minds of moſt Men, I 3 3 
think no Body will queſtion, who has well con- e i. 
lidered himſelf or others; and to this perhaps . 
. 5 5 might 
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might be juſtly atttibuted moſt of the Sympathies and Antipa« 
thies obſervable in Men, which work as ſtrongly, and produce 
as regular Effects as if they were natural, and are therefore 
called ſo, tho' they at firſt had no other Original but the acci- 
dental Connexion of two 1dzas, which either the Strength of 
the firſt Impreſſion, or future Indulgence ſo united, that the 
always afterwards kept company together in that Man's Mind, 
as if they were but one Idea: I ſay moſt of the Antipathies, 
I do not ſay all, for ſome of them are truly natural, depend 
upon our original Conſtitution, and are born with us; but a 
great Part of thoſe which are counted natural, would have 
been known to be from unheeded, tho? perhaps early Impreſ- 
fions, or wanton Fancies at firſt, which would have been ac- 
knowledged the Original of them, if they had been warily ob- 
ſerved. A grown Perſon ſurfeiting with Honey, no ſooner hears 
the Name of it, but his Fancy immediately carries Sickneſs 
and Qualms to his Stomach, and he cannot bear the very Idea 
of it; other Ideas of Diſlike, and Sickneſs, and Vomiting, pre- 
ſently accompany it, and he is diſturbed; but he knows from 
whence to date this Weakneſs, and can tell how he got this 
Indiſpoſition: Had this happened to him by an Over-doſe of 
Honey when a Child, all the ſame; Effects would have followed, 
but the Cauſe would have been miſtaken, and the Antipathy 
counted natural. „ , ara as. 
$.8. I mention this not out of any great neceſſity there is 
in this preſent Argument to diſtinguiſh nicely between natu- 
ral and acquired Antipathies ; but I take notice of it for another 

Purpoſe, (viz.) that thoſe who have Children, or the Charge of 
their Education, would think it worth their while diligently to 
watch, and carefully to prevent the undue Connexion of Ideas 
in the Minds of young People; this is the Time moſt ſuſceptible 
of laſting Impreſſions; and though thoſe relating to the Health 
of the Body, are by diſcreet People minded and fenced againſt, 
yet I am apt to doubt, that thoſe which relate more peculiarly 
to the Mind, and terminate in the Underſtanding, or Paſſions, 
have been much leſs heeded than the Thing deſerves; nay, 
thoſe relating purely to the Underſtanding, have, as I fuſpect, 
been by moſt Men wholly overlooked. VE 0 i Wt 
81 | $. 9. This wrong Connexion in our Minds 
A great Cauſe of Ideas, in themſelves looſe and independent one 
of Errors. of another, has ſuch an Influence, and is of fo 
. great Force to ſet us awry in our Actions, as 
well moral as natural, Paſſions, Reaſonings, and Notions them- 
| ſelves, that perhaps there is not any one Thing that deſerves 

more to be looked after, | | 

FE Y 10. The 
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F. 10, The Ideas of Goblins and Sprights have 
really no more to do with Darkneſs than Light; Infances. 

et let but a fooliſh Maid inculcate theſe often Doe ares 
on the Mind of a Child, and raiſe them there together, poſſibly 
he ſhall never be able to ſeparate them again fo long as he lives; 
but Darkneſs ſhall ever afterwards bring with it thoſe frightful 
Ideas, and they ſhall be ſo joined, that he can no more bear the 
one than the other.. | 1 „NN 

F. 11. A Man receives a ſenſible Injury from another, thinks 
on the Man and, that Action over and over; and by rumina- 
ting on them ſtrongly, or much in his Mind, fo cements thoſe 
two Ideas together, that he makes them almoſt one; never 
thinks on the Man, but the Pain and Diſpleaſure he ſuffered 
comes into his Mind with it, ſo that he ſcarce diſtinguiſhes 
them, but has as much an Averſion for the one as the other. 
Thus Hatreds are often begotten from flight and almoſt inno- 
cent Occaſions, and Quarrels propagated and continued in the - 
World. =, | Rn Pd pod es 

§. 12. A Man has ſuffered Pain or Sickneſs in any Place, he 
ſaw his Friend die in ſuch a Room; tho? theſe have in Nature 
nothing to do one with another, yet when the Idea of the 
Place occurs to his Mind, it brings (the Impreſſion being once 
made) that of the Pain and Diſpleaſure with it; he confounds 
them in his Mind, and can as little bear the one as the other. 

$. 13. When this Combination is ſettled, and 
whilſt it laſts, it is not in the Power of Reaſon hy Time 
to help us, and relieve us from the Effects of it. cures Jome Diſ- 
Ideas in our Minds, when they are there, will order's in the 
operate according to their Natures and Circum- Mind, which 
ſtances; and here we ſee the Cauſe why Time Reaſon cannot. 
cures certain Affections, which Reaſon, tho' in 8 
the right, and allowed to be ſo, has not Power over, nor is able 
againſt them to prevail with thoſe who are apt to hearken to 
it in other Caſes. The Death of a Child, that was the daily 
Delight of his Mother's Eyes, and Joy of her Soul, rends from 
her Heart the whole Comfort of her Life, and gives her all 
the Torment imaginable ; uſe the Conſolations of Reaſon in 
this Caſe, and you were as good preach Eaſe to one on the 
Rack, and hope to allay, by rational Diſcourſes, the Pain of 
his Joints tearing aſunder; till Time has by Diſuſe ſeparated 
the Senſe of that Enjoyment, and its Loſs, from the Idea of the 
Child returning to her Memory, all Repreſentations, tho' ever 
ſo reaſonable, are in vain ; and therefore ſome, in whom 
the Union between theſe Ideas is never diſſolved, ſpend their 
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S. 14. © Friend of mine knew one perfectly 
Farther In. cufed of Madneſs by a very harſh and offenſive 


antes e ibe Operation. The Gentleman who was thus re- 


Efedts of, +66, covered, with great Senſe of Gratitude and Ac- 
41 e f Kknowledgment owned che Cure all” his Life af- 
ess. ter, as the greateſt Obligation hes cdu have 
received; but whatever Gratitudè and: Reaſon 


ſuggeſted to him, he could never bear the Sight of the Opera. 


tor: that Image brought back with it the Idea of chat Agony 


which he ſuffered from his Hands, which Was e gn. gh and 
intolerable for him to endure. wu ka Bini 10 . 2.30 
H. 15. Many Children imputing' the Pain they endured at 


School to their Books they were corrected for, ſc Join thoſe 
Ideas together, that à Book becomes their Averſton, und they 
are never reconciled to the Study and Uſe of them all their 
Lives after; and thus Reading becomes a Torment to them, 
which otherwiſe poſſibly they might have made the great Plea- 
ſure of their Lives: There are Rooms convenient enough; that 
ſome Men cannot ſtudy in, and Faſhions of Veſſels Which, 
tho' ever ſo clean and commodious, they cannot drifik out 
of, and that by reaſon of ſome accidental Iaras which-are'an- 
nexed to them, and make them offenſe; and who is there 
that hath not obſerved ſome Man te flag at the Appearance, 
or in the Company of ſome certain Perſon; not otherwiſe ſu- 


perior to him, but becauſe having once on ſome Occafion got 


the Aſcendant, the Idea of Authority and Diſtance 8 
with'that of the Perſon? and he that has been thus ſubjecte ; 
is not able to ſeparate them . ii Ia Setidt amo! 30 Hon 3 

F. 16. Inſtances of this Kind are ſo plentiful 28 ty where, 
that if T add one more, it is only for the pleaſant Oddneſs of 


it; it is of a young Gentleman, who having learned to dance, 


and that to great Perfection, there happened to ſtand an old 
Trunk in the Room where he learned; the ſdes of this re- 
markable Piece of Houfhold- Stuff had ſo mixed itfelf with the 
Turns and Steps of all his Dances, that though in that Cham- 
ter he could dance excellently well, yet it was only whilſt 


that Trunk was there; nor could he perform well in . 


Place, unleſs that, or ſome ſuch other Trunk; had its due Poſition 
in the Room. If this Story ſhall be ſuſpected to be dreſſed up 
with ſome comical Circumſtances, a little beyond preciſe Na- 
ture; J anſwer for myſelf, that Phad it ſome Vears ſinde from 


a very ſober and worthy Man, upon his own Knowlegge, as I 
" FL , * „ * report F 


3 


Of the 2 * Deas; e 


report 13 and 1 dare ſay, there art are very few inquiſitive Perſons. 
repo read this, who have not met with ee if not Exam * 


of this 33 may parallel, or at | rot ont { zultify bis. 


$. 170: Intellectual Habits and Defects; this , If WER: 
Way, contracted, are not leſs frequent.and-powr i eli, 


erfulin though: leſs obſerved... Let the Ideas c n. - 


Being. ind Matter be ſtrongly joined, either, b ieee 


Education or much Thought, whilſt theſe. are till combined in 
the Mind, what Notions, what Reaſonings: will there be about 
ſeparate Spirits Let Cuſtom, from the, very =hildhaad,, have 


5 join d Figure and Shape to the Idea of; Gad and DAE: hat;Abſur- 


* * 


at 


dities Will that Mind be liable to, about e 5 * 8 
Let the Idea of Infallibility be inſeparably joined 50 

ſon, and theſe two eonſtantly together poſſeſs 5 25 

then one Body, ia two: Places, at once all unex am me Ts 

ſwallomed for a certain; Truth, hy an, implicit Faith, whenever 


che ithagined-infallible Perſon dictates and, oaks 
out:Enguirpscc10T; 8 2Smo95d gibs AR such bas ; 1936 3 


Fi 18, Some ſuch wrong and unnatural Cem: BBs 1 if 
binations, of Aas will. be bund de abu the | 0 als 
itreconcileable Oppelition-between, diff erent Sects 4 5 55 © 
of; Philoſophy: and o Religion; zor wen cannot 82 _ 


imagine every ons of: their Followers t impoſe wilfully 
' himſelf, and knowingly: refuſe, Truth offered. by. dang ag 


Intereſts; though it dogs a great deal in che Caſe, yet cannot be 
thought te work whole Societies of Men to ſo univerſah a;Per- 


Lerſeneſs, ds that every one of them to a Man, ſhould; knowingly 


maintain F alſhood 1 dome at leaſt muſt be 3 pan 
all pretend to, ie toi purſue Truth ſincerely,; and 1thergfore 
there muſt be ſomething that blinds; their Underſtandings, and 
makes them not frorhe# alſhood; of what. they embrace for eal 
Truth. That which thus captivates their Reaſogs, and; leads 
Megjiof Sineerity blindfold from common Senſe, will, when ex- 


amined, be ſound to be what we are ſpeaking of: yo 


dent Ileus, of no Alliance to one another ate by Education, 


Cuſtom, and the conſtant Din of their Farty, ig xeupled, in 


their Minds, that they always appear there together and they 


can no more ſeparate them i in their Thoughts, than if theyſwere | 


but one Idea, and they operate as if they were ſo,, This gives 
Senſe to Jargon, Demonſtration to Abſurdities, and Oonſiſtency 
to Nonſenſe, and is the Foundation ef the greateſt, Jihad 
amoſt ſaid, of all the Errors in the World; or if it does not 
Jeac > Pom ſo far, it / is at leaſt che moſt dangerous ona, ſinde ſo far 
en ene W ning. * 
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two Things, in themſelves disjoined, appear to the Sight con- 
ſtantly united if the Eye ſees theſe Things riveted, which are 
looſe, where will you begin to rectify the Miſtakes that follow 
in two Ideas, that they have been accuſtomed ſo to join in their 
Minds, as to ſubſtitute» one for the other, and, as I am apt to 
think, often without perceiving it themſelves? This, whilſt 
they are under the Deceit of it, makes them uncapable of Con- 
viction, and they applaud: themſelyes as zealous Champions for 
Truth, when indeed they are contending for Error; and the 
Confuſion of two different Ideas, which a cuſtomarry Connexion 
of them in their Minds hath to them made in Effect but one, 
fills their Heads with falſe Views, and their Reaſonings with 
falſe Conſequence. i 
. 5 $. 19. Having thus given an Account of the 
Concliſion. Original, Sorts, and Extent. of our Ideas, with 
e ſeveral other Canſiderations, about theſe (I know 
not whether I may ſay) Inſtruments, or Materials of our Know- 
ledge ; the Method I at firſt propoſed to myſelf would now 
Yi require, that I ſhould immediately. proceed, to ſhew, what Uſe 
Ss the Underſtanding makes of them, and what Knowledge we 
| have by them. This was that, which, in the firft general 
. View 1 had of this Subject, was all that I thought I ſhould have 
Us to do: But, upon a nearer Approach, I find, that there is ſo 
| cloſe a Connexion between Ideas and Words; and our abſtract 
1. Ideas, and general Words have ſo. conſtant a Relation one to 
2 another, that it is impoſſible to ſpeak clearly and diſtinctly of 
| our Knowledge, which all conſiſts in Propoſitions, without con- 
ſidering, firſt, the Nature, Uſe, and Signification of Language; 
which therefore muſt be the Buſineſs of the next Box. 
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The End of the Fir 7, olume,. 
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